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Step into a 1946 Nash, and you’ ve said goodbye to 
the past! 


For here now—in the new, low-priced Nash ‘*600’’ 
—are things you never expected to see for years 
to come. Literally, it’s a new kind of car. 


You’ll know it when you sit back and drive... 
‘25 to 30 miles on a gallon of gas, at moderate 
highway speeds... a 500 to 600-mile week-end 
trip on a single tankful of fuel! 


And you’ll know it when you seem to float over 
those miles . . . on 4-wheel individual coil springs 
that never need lubrication. 


You’ll know it’s got what’s coming in comfort, 
too... with head-room, leg-room and elbowroom 
for six big people, in a car that scoots away fast 
... that steers and parks easier than any big car 
, you’ve ever driven before. 


You’ll know for the first time what the future 
holds in all-weather car enjoyment... you’ll drive 
through dust, rain, sleet or snow, in filtered, fresh, 
conditioned air, draft-free and thermostat-control- 
led, even with the windows tightly closed! 


Yes—you’ll get a lift out of seeing and driving this 
dashing Nash ‘‘600’’. For it’s the first of tomor- 


Goa Maes 


And you can even order your Nash ‘*600”’ witha 
built-in convertible double bed that turns car into 
camp for hunting, fishing or roughing it in style. 


Get in touch with your local Nash dealer.-Get the 
full ‘‘inside’’ story of the Nash ‘*600’’ and its 
famed running mate in the medium-eprice field, the 
Nash Ambassador. 


Division of NasheKelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program 
Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. + 9:30 p. m., 

C.S.T. ¢ 8:30 p. m., M.S.T. © 7:30 p. m., P.S.T. 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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row’s big lightweight cars, with a quarter of a ton of 

lazy weight removed . . . with greater strength 
and safety made possible by a solid, integral, all- 
welded construction—squeak-proof and _ rattle 
free—instead of the usual two-piece, bolted body 
and frame. 


Nash Motors 
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How pickel 


Helps Keep Signals Working .. .Tracks Clear! 


As your fast train speeds across the 
country, its starts and stops are con- 
trolled by an intricate signal system. 


These signals must be dependable 
—these systems must stay on the job, 
even if the main power supply is in- 
terrupted. That’s why so many rail- 
way control systems turn for stand- 
by power to the rugged batteries in- 


_ vented by Thomas A. Edison. 


And_ here: his: genius came upon 


your Unseen Friend—NICKEL. For 


FINISH THE 308... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


" @ 1945, T. 1. N. Co. 


it is the chemical changes of nickel 
oxides and iron in an alkaline solu- 
tion that make possible these : long. 
lived batteries which are free from 
acid, from danger of deterioration in 
stand-by service and from injury 
when discharged. Built of steel plated 
with Nickel, they stand up under the 


roughest use, 


Your Unseen Friend Nickel is on 
the job wherever failure of the power 
supply might mean disaster and wher- 
ever reliable, portable or stand-by 
power is needed. 


In these and countless other ways 
...from the pure Nickel in your ra- 
dio tubes to the Niekel in your stain- 


_ less steel cutlery ...this versatile 


metal is your Unseen Friend . . . as 
much a part of your life as your 
daily paper. 


TWE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 


New York 5, N.-Y. 


seal 


..-Your Unseen ‘Friend 
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Marriage by Electronics 


A typical example of B. F, Goodrich development in rubber 


E ELECTRIC current used to light 
your home alternates back and 
forth in the wires 60 times a second. 
In radio waves the electricity used 
changes its direction millions of times 
a second. Using these radio waves 
(electronics), scientists found they 
could produce heat, right down at the 
center of an object in a matter of sec- 
onds. With electronic cooking, bread 
might be baked’ without crust, in a 
cool oven. 
Then scientists discovered that elec- 
tonics could be used to-cause chemical 
nges such as vulcanization of rub- 
bet. In vulcanizing, what happens is 


that molecules of raw rubber and sul- 
phur are “married” — joined together 
to form a tougher, more elastic sub- 
stance. Heat is usually used and the 
process has always been rather slow. 
Now a new high-speed electronic 
method of vulcanization is beginning 
to be used. B. F. Goodrich is perfect- 
ing the process. This process makes the 
molecules join together in minutes in- 
stead of hours. Products are more uni- 
form. Costs are reduced. 
The new process has already been 
tried on a variety of products. Some 
of them may be cured in 4% the time 
taken by the old method. (In the pic- 


ture a small rubber part is being vul- 
canized in electronic waves that change 
direction 40 million times a second.) 
Many future products made by B. F. 
Goodrich, probably including tires, 
will be vulcanized by this method. 
The research on this discovery being 
carried on at B.F. Goodrich is typical 
of the constant search for new ways 


to make tires better and at lower cost. 
The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Tuc Tes 
B. F. Goodrich 





A touch of her hand on the Cardineer pull 
\ ging and 5500 clearly guided card records 

ase accessible for instant selection. She 

finds and posts her records in seconds. 


. 


Cardineer Eases Reconversion Problems 
Saves Time and is Economical Too! 


Modernize your office this year. If you are struggling 
along with ordinary record-keeping methods—econo-. 
mize by buying Cardineer. Besides, it helps speed re- 
conversion—it Saves time, space, relieves eye-strain, 
makes comfortable the finding and posting of records. 


Employees always work more happily with simplified 
equipment. Cardineer is built on the wheel principle. 
It’s portable. Thousands of cards are instantly avail- 
able by a simple turn of the wheel. Ofttimes the dif- 
ference between profit and loss is the difference be- 
tween efficient and inefficient systems. So, modernize 
with Cardineer. Write or wire for full information. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED @ Canton 2, Ohio 


DBILEBGELD  — sarelstax 


wince 1859 STEEL STORAGE FILES 


d . : _ Safe-T-Stak Tabulating Card Files use # 

Wedge-Lock Compressor to securely bind 

MECORD SYSTEMS - FIRE AND BURGLARY RESISTIVE SAFES AND DOORS cards in drawers for perfect alignment 204 
BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT- HOLLOW METAL DOORS - MICROFILM - ee 
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Is all comes 


Mike, the mess sergeant, is studying a 
breezy little booklet entitled “Cheese 
Recipes for Service Men.” They’re not 
ordinary recipes. They’re definitely 
designed for serving hungry men. Mike 
will get'some new ideas. And his men 
will probably get some tasty new dishes. 
That booklet* is a small sample of 
the broad service rendered by two Na- 
tional Dairy Kitchens — the Sealtest 
Kitchen in New York and the Kraft 
Kitchen in Chicago. Both are staffed 
;With expert dietitians and home econ- 
omists. Both arrange food demonstra- 
tons for clubs, schools and other or- 
ganizations. Both prepare and publish 
booklets and recipe material. 


under the head of 


Over 10. million pieces of this ma- 
terial were distributed last year, much 
of it on direct request. The recipes are 
practical, economical, timely. They 
are carefully tested for nutritional 
value. They offer menus for small chil- 
dren and big U.S.O. parties and every- 
thing in between — right around the 
clock and the calendar. 


This is not test tube research. But 
it is in the same spirit. And it is as truly 
a contribution to public welfare as the 
scientist in our Laboratories who de- 
velops a new pharmaceutical or fiber 
or plastic — a better butter, cheese, ice 
cream or new ‘baby food—from *“na- 


" ture’s most nearly perfect food” —milk. 
*Supplied by thousands to service cooks’ and bakers’ schools. ’ 


KEEP ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 


- velopment of new products and ma- 


terials . . . as @ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES ~ 











: tthitiae aba it is no real surprise to you that 
the new cars for ’46 have their engines out 


front where good engineering sense puts 
them. 


Certainly it is no surprise to old-time Buick 
followers that the long, reaching bonnet of 
this car houses a power plant that is still out 
front in its field as it is in the car. 


It’s a °46 Fireball straight-eight that employs 
the matchless valve-in-head principle used in 
the engines of every American warplane. 













| What other car 
has so much that clicks 
for Forty-Six! 
mrort—of soft Foamtex 
wir—from a Buick Fire €O : 
Cy a straight- cushions with luxury-type 
eight engine. springs. 7 
HIGH STYLe—of car-length  suRt FOOTING—of Broadrim Broadrim : 
Airfoil fenders with ‘bolt-on wheels. 
aeons CONTROL—through Permi- 
OU SAVINGS — from non- ven peor: — 
scuffing Accurite cylinder ae 
a . age Ste] rking brake. 
FLASHING ACTION—of Flite: a SS 
ce weight pustons. PROTECTION— of buttresse 
i STEADINESS—from fullslength f= and rear bumpers. a 
torque-tube drive in @ mele’, Y scixtnn 4 
Spee ee . by ‘Fisher with rence 
Tenilation. oo 
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It’s a power plant, indeed, which in a fistf 
of vital dimensions is actually made to clost 
tolerances than modern aircraft engines are. 
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Put foot to treadle, and in the leaping 
sponse of weight-thrifty Fliteweight pistot 
you find still more lift and life than’in tl 
last Buicks to come your way. 
























It’s an engine frugal on oil to the point 4 
amazement— silkily smooth and ready de 
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he Very minute your car rolls from the line. 


8, in spite of the times, we’ve found ways 
0 do things to this Buick power plant—things 
ou'll feel and thrill over the first time you 


he eyes are right in putting this Buick 
vely at the head of the style parade; but 
lowhere more than in’ the engine is it plain 
hat this 1946 honey is the best Buick yet. 
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Maybe she thinks of it as “iron” or 
“tin” or “enamel,” rather than sheet 
steel. Maybe she doesn’t think of it at 
all. But ail the same it’s there on the 


- job, serving in the appliances the 


housewife uses—or hopes soon to buy 
that make her life easier and more 
pleasant. 

Sheet steel in the pans, enamelware 
and range she cooks with . . . in her 
geaming white refrigerator . . . in the 
“tin” cans that line her kitchen shelves 
-.-in the family car . . . in the washing 
machine . . . in the home heating sys- 
tm . . . in the children’s toys. 

Why has sheet steel become a mate- 
‘Bal of so many uses? One reagon is the 


: Menufactwring and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem; Steelton, Williamsport, Johnstown, Lefanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa, . 
- « « Corsicana, Tex. ... South San Vranciseo, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. ... Seattle, Wash. Shipbuilding and Ship 
_Moltimore, Sparrows Point, Md. .,.San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif. 


' Point, Md. . . . Chicago, IN. . . . Tulsa, Okla. 


la Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. .. . Staten Island, Brooklyn, N.Y... Hoboken. \. 


- 


continuous strip mill, a production 
marvel that turns out flat-rolled steel 
by the mile. Another is the work steel 
*men are doing to make sheet steel 
better and cheaper, and suited to 
myriad new uses. ee 


Thanks to these developments, the 


sheet steel now going to manufac- 
turers of peacetime goods in large 
tonnages is more resistant to rust, 
better adapted to take paint or enamel, 





more readily ‘“‘deep drawn” into 


shapes like automobile crown fenders, 


and so strong that it greatly reduces 
deadweight in motor trucks and rail- 
way passenger cars. Sheet steel today is 
making many a finished article better- 
looking, more durable, more service- 
able than was dreamed possible a few 
years ago. 

Look around you, wherever you may 
be, and you'll see sheet steel at work. 
In your home, on the highway and the 
railroad; in the city street and on the 
farm . . . strong, long-lasting, adapt- 
able sheet steel is serving in dozens 
of ways to save money and help make 
life pleasanter and more productive. 


. . Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... 





Western Union Keyboard Senders 


and Automatic Receivers 


now speed an average of more than . 


26,000 telegrams per hour! 


= SYMBOL of progress in 
its day, the telegraph key more 


recently threatened to become a bottle- 
neck under pressure of modern com- 
munications demands. 

War added a deluge to the flood of 
daily telegrams. But even before that 
crisis was upon us, the situation was 
well in hand. 

One answer was the keyboard sender 
and automatic receiver, an almost un- 
canny improvement over the clicking 
key of yesteryear. 

The old key ticked out your telegram 
letter by letter, in dots and dashes. It 
took one rerson to send, another to re- 


@eeeaeaeaaeae @ @ @ @ 


\ 


ceive. And these operators had to have 
long training and experience in the 
Morse Code. | 

But today—your message is typed out 
on a keyboard, just as a secretary types 
a letter. Simultaneously, at the other end, 
the phantom fingers of an automatic re- 
ceiver re-type the message for delivery. 

Flesh-and-blood operators send—and 
ghost operators receive*—some 233,000,- 
000 Western Union telegrams a year! 

For nearly 100 years, Western Union 
has been in communications. 
Many new advances in automatic teleg- 
raphy are now in commercial use, and 
other forthcoming developments, in- 


\ 


broke a 
bottle 


cluding electronic devices, soon will be’ 


available . .. as Western Union looks 
ahead to a second century of progress. 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 6 
Hudson Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





*Every automatic receiver has a flesh-and-blood 
attendant who checks constantly on operation, 
removes the printed tape from the machine and 
sticks it on the delivery form. 
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. Simmering on the back of the stove is 
many a man’s idea that his business 
forms need overhauling. g 

“My business is different,” he will 
say. “We have special problems which 
ought to get special attention before 
the forms are designed.” 

Your business is different. Whether 
you make gloves, airplanes, armor 
suits, dress goods or baby chairs,.your 
business forms should be engineered 
to your specific needs, 


A bank will not have the problems 
of an insurance company. A bus line 
will demand forms that a grocery store 
finds unnecessary. A corporation with 
many branches requires a treatment 
all its own. Moore knows this, and 
designs accordingly. 

_ The Moore representative is a form 


‘specialist. He will study- your busi- 


ness forms, in co-operation with mem- 
bers of your organization. Then he 
will recommend for your needs. 


" AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. ¥. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


4 GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 

MOORE 2USINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA, 


in Cansda—Meore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
% Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
é National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


‘ 














The ten companies below have long 
been under Moore ownership. Now 
they combine under the Moore name 
— without change in ownership, man- 
agement or policy. 

To find out, without any obligation, 
what Moore can do for your business, 
get in touch with the nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore is ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most elaborate forms. 


, MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 
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Rud M¢Nally is proud to present 


the book about America 


for very young Americans! 


O. that day so long ago, Christopher 
Columbus did not know he was start- 
ing the story of a new country. - But 
he was. And here, in a book filled with 
beautiful pictures, is that truly excit- 
ing story of our United States, which 
began when the Indians went to the 
seashore to meet the strange white 
man, Columbus—so told as to capture 


the imaginations of children aged five © 


to nine. 

It is a story full of fine, brave adven- 
tures. Every ship that arrived from 
Europe, after Columbus, was an ad- 
venture. Learning how to live in this 
new, wild land brought one adventure 
after another to our first settlers. 
Learning how to work together was an 
adventure. And starting a new nation, 






At your bookstore in 
December. Reserve 
your copy now. 


dedicated to freedom, was the greatest 
adventure of all. 

Frances Cavanah’s telling of this 
wonderful story is simple, impressive, 
exhilarating; it makes history happen 
again. Janice Holland’s many illustra- 
tions give vivid and intimate pictures 
of the life of past days. 

As the child turns each page of this 
beautiful and exciting book, he will 
understand in a new way why we are 
all so proud to be citizens of the United 
States of America. 

This is but one of the many fine 
juvenile books which Rand M¢Nally 
takes pride in producing. You'll find 
them all at your book or department 
store. Our Country’s Story is $2.50. 
Reserve your copy today. ; 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslallshed 4856 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks +» School Maps - Children’s Books + Road Maps 
Travel Folders + Tickets » Coupon Books « Maps « Atlases 
Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 


_ anti-Semitism and other race hatreds, let the 
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. A Modest Man 


Now that we've seen Segy’s paintings a 
his wife (Newsweek, Oct. 15 and 29), we 
like to know what this modest man looks j; 


. May. Henry A. Davcueary 
Wright Field, Ohio 











Segy: Artist with ego? 


The Ugly-Headed Problem 

Your article on Sailors and Sex (New. 
WEEK, Nov. 12) was surely the most & 
lightening piece regarding fraternization | 
have read during this war. It sickened m. 

It makes one wonder why the boys are ia 
such a hurry to get home. One can hardy 
blame a girl back home for marrying a “sale, 
solid 4-F.” I say, leave all those low-class ir 
dividuals over there, where they have evident 
ly found what they have been fighting fu. 


Connie M. Keatine, Sp.(S) 
8/c U.S.NR. 












Great Lakes, IIl. 


@ As long as the sex problem is not recog 
nized as a moral one, there is no solution to 
be found. Veteran commanders, you tell us, 
are seeking the solution in the same .wy 
that they strive to work out a troublesom 
technical problem. Knowing that it is futile 
in this modern age—they reason—to keep 
young, virile men from visiting profession 
girls, the answer to this technical problem is 
contraceptives and prophylactics. 

Using this as a premise, we can come to 
some other very satisfying answers to othe 
technical problems. In cities where there art 





city fathers equip those who feel inclined 
indulge in these natural and healthy i- it 
stincts with helmets, brass knuckles, 
small-caliber guns. Then, in the event thi 
someone gets hurt, let there be first-aid ste 
tions on every other corner. Or, on evély 
corner if it be necessary. (We have to be 
practical about these technical problems, you 
know. ) ba 
I wish to go on record as saying that it 8 
not futile to hope that virile, young men V 
keep away from professional girls. I have just 
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The New Oldsmobile is a surpris- 
ing car in more ways than one. Its 
all-around, all-over newness is the 
first thing that catches the eye— 
its smartly tailored styling and trim 
interior fittings and appointments. 
But the feature that draws top 
interest, wherever the car is shown, 
is General Motors’ supreme con- 
tribution to driving ease: the new 
and finer Hydra-Matic Drive. 


Hydra-Matic Drive is the fully 
automatic “drive” that the Army 
epee’ during-the war for use on 
tanks and armored cars. All gear 
shifting is automatic in all four 


forward speeds. No clutch pushing 
is ever necessary. There’s not even a 
clutch pedal in the car! You just step 
on the accelerator to go, and step 
on the brake to stop. And, as the 
result of newbattle-tested improve- 
ments, General Motors’ new 
Hydra-Matic Drive introduces 
smoother performance than ever. 


See your Oldsmobile dealer for 
all the news about the New Olds- 
mobile. If he hasn’t a new car to 
show you now, he’s sure to have one 
on display soon. He can also tell 
you how to go about placing your 
order for earliest possible delivery. 


Eagerness to own a new Oldsmobile was never as 
great as today, especially among those who have 
seen the new models. America’s Oldest Motor 
Car Manufacturer was expected to come out 
with something specia/—but few anticipated such 
a brilliant new car as Oldsmobile is presenting. 


LHYDRA-MATICY, 


} | ae 
~~ ~ 


The new “‘drive’’ for 1946... the modern drive without 


a clutch pedal...the fully automatic drive that shifts 


for itself and eliminates all clutch pushing .. . that’s 
Hydra-Matic Drive, proved in billions of miles of owner 
driving, battle-proved in Army tanks, and now available 
on all new 1946 Oldsmobile models. 


Invest in America ... Buy Victory Bonds! 





F OLD SMOBILE ceneratmorors 
































“GEE!...you look pretty snappy j=: 
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in that one too, Pop! c 
Fresnc 
The Tre 
Raym 
Truman 
bet 
the 15-y 
P- likes it too... and he’s glad I have t 
it was waiting for him. ne - 
He wore it before the war. And war anc 
: ; care ess 
he’s glad to put it on again. Be- 
cause he knows it stands for the Colur 
kind of career he wants to build 
: C Refre 
for himself. ley’s art 
As a Texaco Dealer, he’ll stand a 
on his own two feet as an inde- Congre 
pendent business man, a respon- sented 
_ sible member of his community. ona 
‘He'll have a great line of serv- Colo 
ices and products to offer. He'll | 
: . , Cid 
offer services that build good will pea 
and good business. a 
a 
He'll handle fine products ... tunity 
made better by. Texaco’s intensive = 
war research . . . including even habits, 
better Sky Chief and Fire-Chief “gold-t 
gasolines. -_— 
No wonder he’s getting right — trainin; 


back into that Texaco uniform. cial, is 
And going places in it, too! 


louhe welcome ar 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN ... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night 
starring James Melton. See newspapers 
for time and stations. 


Met 
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GREAT TEXACO DEALER LINE-UP 


i SOLING _ 
ALL NIGHT SERVICE 


REGISTERED FROM COAST-TO-COAST FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MAPFAK 
REST ROOMS AS CONDITIONS PERMIT GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 
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from three years’ overseas service 
with three different outfits (and have nine 
of those little stars on my Spam ribbon). I 
knew many young men of all faiths who re- 
sisted the temptation. I served with many 
doctors and CO’s who were practical enough 
to realize that VD was not only a medical 
and psychological problem, but also a re- 
‘ious and moral one. People are not being 
ical when they fail to recognize this 
angle to the sex problem. 
CHAPLAIN EUGENE L. Lams, S.M. 


Fresno, Calif. 
The Truman Training Program 

Raymond Moley’s Nov. 5 Perspective, “The 
Truman Training Program,” voices right out 
loud my own idea of military training for 
the 18-year-olds. While I am not.a parent, 
I have taught school and have come in. con- 
tact with these young folks enough to know 
that they do need training in “the science of 
war and to provide the medical and moral 
care essential thereto.” 


Mrs. E. M. MacMILLaNn 
Columbus, Ohio : 


( Refreshing is the word for Raymond Mo- 
ley’s article concerning the pressing need for 
an honest approach to the problem of uni- 
versal military training. It is high time that 
Congress met the issue squarely and pre- 
sented the problem to the people in a clear- 
cut and forthright manner. 


JEAN T. BURFORD 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


C It disgusts most al] enlisted men to hear 
someone say that a boy benefits by Army 
experience. ; 

As an enlisted man, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the effect of Army life on 
the younger men. A boy of 18 is very im- 
pressionable, and usually will pick up such 
habits, as swearing, drinking, gambling, and 
“gold-bricking” in a very short time. He is 
forced into the dangerous habit of letting 
others do his thinking for him. Technical 
training, which many say would be benefi- 
cial, is usually so specialized that it is of little 
use in civilian life, and a boy would be very 

if he happened to get training in a 
field in which he was interested. Any soldier 
will admit that Army life tends to make a 
man lazy. 


Cri. Howarp W. Jones 


"McCook, Neb. 


Mr. Moley implies that an 18-year-old boy 
% immature for college but prepared to 
spend a solid year away from family and 
influences. I feel that one of the great- 
est tragedies of this war is the deterioration 
moral standards brought about when 
youth is separated from home under the 
ngorous training program of the Army. 
Mr. Moley adds: “The incidental benefit 











The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 


* Remember his service and honor him. 





Now what the railroads are do- 
ing—now that the war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, 
East Coast, up and down and across 
the country — more troops are mov- 
ing right now than at any time 
during the war — 1,300,000 in 
November with still more coming 


in December, and it’s going to be - 


much like that for several months 
to come. | 


But this time they’re headed 
mostly toward home, and although 
the job of handling so many in 
such a short time is another chal- 
lenge, it’s a job the railroads tackle 
with enthusiastic determination. 


- Still in their fighting togs, they will 


keep right on — as they have done 
straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation 


for military personnel traveling 
under orders. 


Plans for the future? Yes — the 
release of material which could not 
be had during the war has enabled 
railroads to get started on a large- 
scale program of improvements all 
along the line, including new loco- 
motives, new and better cars and 
trains and more of them. They are 
looking ahead, and working with 
foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bringing 
these young men back home. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


— CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS= 





OYS wolldn’t be boys if they 
didn’t climb trees. 
Surely they wouldn’t be lively, red- 
blooded American boys if they 
didn’t hunt out the places where the 
eye can range farthest and the 
greatest plans be made. 


It’s good that they do. For many of 
them will carry into manhood that 
same urge to hunt out the new point 


of view—the fresh slant on things. 


Men with this far view looked 
on the early automobile and saw 
what this chugging, lumbering 
thing could become. 


They built an industry and made 
millions of jobs by doing so. 

Men like this frowned on the old- 
fashioned refrigerator — and 
dreamed up the far tidier, more 
Convenient and more efficient elec- 


tric refrigerator. 


é 


ROOM 


with aview 


| They added new 


comfort to our 

living — and filled 

many a new pay envelope— because 
they caught this vision. 


Men with this viewpoint look ea- 
gerly into the future now. It is their 
faith—certainly among those here 
in General Motors—thag tremen- 
dous possibilities lie ahead. 


Never was there greater need for 


more and better things for more | 


people—never have we been so well 
equipped-to produce them. 


And never—given the needed effort 
to get the wheels rolling — could 
we be so sure of a future filled 
with steady demand for peacetime 
products and steady, good-paying 
jobs for our people. 

Naturally, all this cannot be accom- 
plished by one company. It calls 
for all the effort of all our working 
facilities pulling together. 

But General Motors knows, from- 
long history, that jobs increase, 
earning levels go up, standards of 
living rise — when you really put 


} your mind to making “more and 


better things for more people.” 


Count on General Motors to keep 
on working for this above all. 





LECTRONIC experts have lately outdone 
themselves in giving us.“vest pocket” re- 
ception. They have made possible hearing aids 
easily concealed in the palm of the hand. They 
have designed radios the size of a cigarette 
saaee tule 7 7 & case. And now they give us a postwar edition 
Sruction of the "Mia Max AS ae of the amazing Handie-Talkie—famed GI send- 
For longer Ute, tacit ow Se ing and receiving set. 
qenereedy’” batteries. They're a tee A key to these accomplishments is “Eveready” 
fresh bars cries lant londer Lecboms, And pe ec batteries. One of these storerooms of power, 
ft SS the “Eveready” “Mini-Max” battery, weighs 
only 114 ounces. Yet, size for size, it is the most 
powerful “B” battery ever made. 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready” and “‘Mini-Mar’’ distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc, 














THOSE new radio sets that are so 
eagerly awaited will soon begin 
appearing in retail stores. 

But these—and other civilian 
goods—must be turned out with 
power from the same boilers, tur- 
bines and generators that started 
working overtime before- Pearl 
Harbor making walkie-talkies 
and other battle equipment. - 


Without dependable power- 
plant equipment, the manufac- 
turer may be out of the peace- 
time market. New power equip- 
ment will be most difficult to get. 
Present units may be irreplace- 
able for quite some time. But 
you can take care of what you 
have by using the protective 


features of Hartford Steam Boiler 


insurance. 


Home radios 
are replacing 
walkie-talkie 


.». and the same power 
equipment must build them 


Hartford Steam Boiler has the 
largest field staff of specialists 
whose time is devoted solely to 
power-plant protection. This 
staff draws upon the experience 
gained. by the Company in 
seventy-nine years of concentra- 
tion on this one specialized line. 
From this comes the*extra values 
of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. 


So widely are these engineer- 
ing benefits recognized by power- 
plant operators that Hartford 
Steam Boiler is their first choice, 
by a wide margin. Your own 
agent or broker can tell you more 
about how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler 
facilities can serve 
your company. ich 


Yi 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bollers o Pressure Vessels « Steam, Ges and Disco! Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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- to the health and morals . . . may be great” 
_ ‘thas been ‘my experience that the Opposite 


is more often the case. 
Prc. Stewart Kranz 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. . 
The Lafayette Strain 
I was interested in Toni Howard's artich 
on José Laval (Newsweex, Nov. 12), Do 
you know that her children are America, 





International 


Count de Chambrun and his wife, José 


citizens by act ‘of Congress? The de Cham 
bruns, being descendants of Lafayette, in- 
herit his American citizenship. 
RIcHARD PLaNt 
Washington, D.C. 


Contrary to the popular belief—and Mr. 


‘Plant’s—there is no Congressional statute 


making the descendants of Lafayette citizens 
of the United States. However, prior to th 
adoption of the Constitution, the Generd 


Assembly of Maryland, in session from No 


vember 1784 to January 1785, granted Le 
fayette citizenship and extended it to dl 
male heirs. ; 

'The de Chambruns are childless, and 
whether or not any children of theirs would 


‘ be American citizens is a moot question, 


since the case has never been put to a tet 
in Federal court. 


Are Navies Outmoded? 

It is my opinion that the United States 
Navy is the largest, most luxurious, and most 
expensive museum the world has ever seea 
—except for its short-range usefulness 
transport Army personnel back to the States 
and for limited patrol of Japanese waters. 

Already we have announced bombers with 
two to three times the range of the B-2. 
That puts Tokyo in range of Pearl Harbor 
and Fairbanks, Alaska; and Moscow just out 
of reach from Fairbanks. With an atomic 
warhead on a rocket, it is predicted that any 
point on earth will be within reach of aay 
other. : 

A picture of the Saratoga or the Missoun 
with the story of the tremendous part # 
played in winning this war has a definite 


place in history books, but an annual multi - 


billion-dollar naval museum expenditure has 
no place in our national budget. If instead 
wasting the money and manpower on the 
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. ver color... pen in black, 
blue, green, red or natural sil- 
ver color. 


Business executives—here is the perfect Christmas 
present! Buy this Reynolds International pen right 
now, December, 1945. Don’t fill it again until De- 
cember, 1947! Here is the fantastic atomic era, 
miraculous fountain pen you’ve read about, won- 
dered about, waited for! Imagine a pen like this! 
You can go to the remotest ice floe in the Aleutians 
where ink has never been heard of. You can stay 
there 2 years—and this veritable camel of a pen 
won't ask for a drink. That alone would be enough 
to make you storm Gimbels door, flood Gimbels 
with phone calls, deluge Gimbels with letters. But 
this Buck Rogers baby has more tricks up its sleeve. 
It writes at 20,000-foot altitude or higher without 
leaking. It will write on cloth—under water. You 
get the handsome stand that converts it into a desk 
% ©*t, 80 you need only one pen for office and pocket. 

Write, phone, wire, come. Gimbels Street Floor 
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including stand in natural sil- 


Sy" at Gimbels New York FIRST 


the miracle pen 





° guaranteed to write 2 years without refilling 

© never smudges or smears—no blotter needed * 

VW won't leak or drip in pocket or bandbag 

~o/ Writes fine, medium, or beavy—according to 
pressure 

© writes clearly through 4 to 8 carbons 


~y/ writes on any paper, cloth; writes under 
water 


/ writes at stratosphere altitudes without 
leaking 


e/ makes an exciting Christmas present 


+a made by Reynolds of Chicago, Illinois 


ye we'll refill pen at thé end of 2 years for 50¢ 


—— 


Guarantee 


If the Reynolds International Pen fails 

to write during 2 years after of pur- 

chase, return it to Gimbels we will 
‘ immediately give you a NEW PEN! 
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This Reynolds International pen, which con- . 
verts into a desk set, is the perfect Christmas 
resent for everybody (male or female) (of- 
or family) from age 8 to age 80. It will 
never leak—so it’s the perfect pen for pocket 
or purse as well as desk. 


susesee phone PEnn 6-5100 or mail coupen -°-""~ 
& 
Gimbels, P. O. Box 568, CP. Y 


Send me___Reynolds 1 ional pens 
at $12.50 each sy . 


Name 





; “ 
— 
Address. > 


charge () check [) money order [) c.o.d. 
shipping charge 14c beyond Gimbels delivery area 
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Good Washrooms-one of the “Big 4” 





in good working conditions . 


e 


ee - according to a nationwide survey of men and 
women workers from more than 400 different plant; 





BOB: “You have to hand it to this company 
for the way they keep these washrooms so clean and slick.” 


MAC: “The bess must know we like a decent washroom as ai as he does.” 


eas WASHROOMS ranked among the first four 
most important factors in good working conditions 
in a recently completed research study. 

Personal interviews with men and women workers 
from coast to coast show that the “Big 4” are safety 
devices, adequate lighting, proper ventilation and good 
washrooms. 

Modern sanitary washrooms, equipped with plenty 
of hot water, soap and good-quality individual tissue 
towels, do two big jobs. They help keep. workers : Daviudey Service, 
happy and they help reduce the number of absences Paper Co. Chester, Pa” 
due to colds and their more'serious complications, that — 
keep over a million men and women home from work 
every day. 

Make a regular check-up on your washrooms. Be SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


sure they’re “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges” STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


—‘“‘morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” 

















ook al:c..t! Those carefree days will return. And with 


them will come a smart new Lincoln motorcar... Then. 

head for heights that put the clouds at your fingertips. Go 

where the winter roads are bright with sun. Or drop down 

es at dusk to where the breeze trembles that hidden lake. 


This Lincoln will be born to travel ... Styled with tradi- 


BEAUTY WILL UNFOLD |! TSELF _ tional brilliance—engineered to renowned standards of 


» ae FOO SVE CAN eeACH CRS BO eee 
FA 


famed Lincoln leadership. In comfort, elegance and dis- 


tinguished transportation—“Nothing could be finer.” 


EE 
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Along the Columbia Icefields Highway, Alberta, Canada 


f 
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Denture Breath? 


're probably brushing 
your plite with makeshift 
cleansers — soak it in 
POLIDENT instead!" 











Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 

it’s Easy! It's Quick! 

Soak your plate in Polident 


fifteen minu <a zs 


keeps your plate sparkling 


clean and odor-free. 






















How YOU can Avoid 


‘Datiger of DENTURE BREATH 


pear SAFE! Soak your plate or 
bridge in Polident. Don’t brush with 
ordinary cleansers that scratch your 
denture. Scratches collect food and film, 
causing offensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is, 60 times. 


softer than natural teeth. Brushing with 
ordinary dentifrices and soaps can wear 
down delicate fitting ridges. Then, your 
plate loosens! 

With Polident, there’s no brushing— 
so no danger! It’s the new, safe way to 
keep dentures spar- : 
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Navy, this money were put into scientg. 
research there would be a possibility of ; 
creasing our security. 

SERVICEMAN’S NAME Wiramm 


c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Army-Navy Rivalry 

An article in Periscope for Nov. 5 & 
scribes a “fast one” pulled on General Ma 
Arthur by our own naval intelligence offgg 
in Japan—the seizure of important scientj 
data from under the noses of the Army's G4 
What the hell difference does it make whet, 
er the Army or the Navy obtains such infy. 
mation, as long as Uncle Sam is the fn 
beneficiary? 

This incident clearly reveals the immatm 
jealousies and lack of coordination betweq 
the services, and illustrates the need for om. 
solidation of the armed forces. 


James V. SHANNON Jn 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


@ Such foolishness and absurdity is reas 
enough for establishing a single mility 
agency in our country. The case seems cles | 
ly cut and dried to me, but then, Imi 
the Army. 







Prc. Bruce M. ALLEN 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


Helmet TS3 

Recently, I was informed that Col. H.¢ 
Sydenham is retiring from the Army, and! 
for one would like to tip my helmet—or nt 
er, his helmet—the TSs—to that gentlemm 
’ As far back as the last war, Lieutenant 
Sydenham became aware of the inadequacies 
of the old-type “tin hat.” But it was not unti 
December of 1940 as a major and memba 
of the Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Ga, 
that he had his chance to design a new he- 
met for the Army. The results were pub 
lished in the’ Infantry Journal of July 1% 
under his name. Gen. George Patton re 
ceived one of the first helmets from Colond 


Sydenham. 
T/Scr. Pavut GELaUD 
Washington, D. C. 
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Menu Foresight 


Dinner may still be hours away, 

but you know it will be a success— you're having Schlitz. 
Serving Schlitz to your guests is like 

bringing out your best 

linen or silver— it says 


“‘Nothing’s too good for 


























our friends!” 




















JUST 


THE Kiss 


OF THE HOPS 





Copr. 7945, Jos. Schlitec Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. —_- ‘ = ae ‘@ 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 








Some guys 


(and gals ) 
have all the luck! 


Home FOR CHRISTMAS ... his one-and- 
only in his arms... and to top it off 
she’s about to hand him the finest gift in 
the world, a Remington ElectricShaver. 

There’s luck for you! 

Remington Shavers are scarce this 
year. Production is still limited, and 
when you consider the millions who want 
them—well, only the extra-lucky can 
count on having one this Christmas. 

Another reason why there are so few 
Remington Electric Shavers in the 
stores is that a large share of our pro- 
duction still goes to the Army and Navy 
on priority orders. Wounded servicemen 
in Government hospitals and airmen 
whose faces are susceptible to frostbite 
appreciate the extra comfort and con- 
venience of a good electric shaver. 

But here’s a suggestion. Should your 
dealer be sold out, ask him for one of 
his gift priority certificates.* This will 
reserve a Remington for you from his 
next shipment. That’s the next best 
thing for a man who has his heart set 
on a Remington Electric Shaver. 


“DEALERS: If you do not have your own 
gift certificates to use, wire to our fac- 
tory for a supply of special Remington 
Shaver Gift and Priority Certificates. 








Nilustrated—The famous Remington Threesome—$17.50. Also available 
in limited quantities, the new, streamlined Remington Dual—$15.75 


REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


NO LATHER NO BLADES SHAVE DRY 


if you are fortunate enough te own a Remington, let us help you keep it in good cordition. There are Remington Shaver service stations at Remington Rand stores in 77 
cities. If you cannot locate one near you, write to Remington Rand, Inc., Electric Shaver Div., Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada, Remington Rand, Ltd., Toronto. 
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For Your 
Information... 


A little over five 
years ago, Jo- 
seph S. Evans Jr., 


European corre- 
spondent, was rush- 
ing to arrange 
accreditation and 
transportation to 
cover the harassed 
British Expeditione 
ary Forces in 





Evans 


NEwsweEEx’s _ chief 


: Joe Evans 


France. Before Joe could get started on 
his assignment for The New York Herald 
Tribune, the Dunkerque debacle put the 
BEF back in Britain. As a result, Evans 
found himself in London five months later 
as No. 2 man under James M. Minifie in 
The Herald Tribune’s London bureau 
covering the blitz. 


One evening, both men admitted 
simultaneously that each was fairly fraz- 
zled and agreed to flip a coin on who 
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would cover the night’s blasting. Joe won 
the toss, told Minifie to go to bed, 
and departed for the British Ministry of 
Information to write his first-edition piece. 
A couple of hours later he was informed 
that Minifie had been taken to a hospital. 
A bomb had exploded right outside their 
hotel window. : 


Evans took over the buréau and 
his by-line stories attracted ever-increas- 
ing notice. It was only natural, then, that 
Joe’s name came up frequently in NEws- 
WEEK editorial conferences on expanding 
our coverage of the war in Europe. In the 
spring of ‘43 Joe Evans took over our 
London bureau and has made it his head- 
quarters ever since. He says he accepted 
our offer because it gave him more of a 
chance to go into the significance of the 
news rather than the bare who, what, 
where, when, and why of it. 


Since that time, under Evans’s 
leadership, our European staff has in- 
creased sevenfold as did Joe’s duties. For 
instance, he was one of a committee 
of four representatives of the press which 
was set up to handle American news 
coverage of D Day. The others were 
Helen Kirkpatrick of The Chicago Daily 
News, Ed Murrow of CBS, and Bob 
Bunnelle of AP. These four started a year 
in advance to find the answers to ques- 
tions like: How many correspondents 
wanted to go in on D Day? Approxi- 
mately how many words would be filed 
on the invasion? How soon before the 
event should the correspondents be 
“locked up?” What was the best way to 
guarantee proportiegal representation for 
the wire services, radio, and newspapers? 


Tt was a terrific responsibility and 
a headache, because the committee had 
to be briefed in advance of other corre- 
spondents who, theoretically, were in the 
position of being scooped. Thus, no one 
wanted to be on the committee. When 
SHAEF set up headquarters in Paris, 
Evans went along and served as chairman 
of the War Correspondents ‘Committee 
which included reporters of all nations 
covering the ETO. Joe’s job was to see 
that the press got full coverage at head- 
quarters and facilities in the field. 


Evans says he feels a bit of a sissy 
about being in America for the next few 
months because this winter in Europe is 
going to be the toughest ever. But Joe’s 
going to sit it out for a while in Mexico 
and then he’s going back primarily to 
observe the United Nations Organization 
at work where it started. Even though 
UNO headquarters may be in San Fran- 
cisco, its success or failure lies in Europe. 
Evans will be telling you, not that nations 
agree or disagree, but why. 


< — 
liz Shclrg 








@ ts ROUNDUP TIME 


B for Production Costs 


Where plant-operating costs have ‘‘strayed off 
the range’ in wartime . . . round them up now 
and ride herd on them hard, with the help of 
complete Veeder-Root Countrol. 

And what's Conntrol? It means the right num- 
ber of production or performance units . . . com- 
pleted at the right time . . . under the guidance 
of Facts-in-Figures supplied by Veeder-Root 
Counting Devices installed on evéry production 
machine and process. These continuous Facts-in- 


Figures help avoid delays, errors, lags, shortages; 


help tighten up work-scheduling; help antici- 
pate maintenance. You can always count on 
knowing exactly where you stand, in any ma- 
chine department, at any moment of any day. 






and process under COUNTROL 


What's more, you may even-be able to profit 
doubly from Countrol . . . by also building Veeder- 
Root Counting Devices into your own products, 
and merchandising the same advantages to youf 
customers. Either way, or both, it’s a simple, 
inexpensive matter. And you can count on 
Veeder-Root engineers to show you how... 
right now. 

















VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
Hartferd 2, Connecticut 


Ie Canada: Veeder Root of Canede, Led., Montresl 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Democrat Joseph E. Davies is angling 
for Republican John G. Winant'’s post as 
Ambassador to London . . . It hasn’t been 
announced, but President Truman’s 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Wallace, is living at 
the White House. She goes for a drive 
every morning in a White House car 
... In figuring its budget for the 1947 
fiscal year, the State Department plans 
to-ask for $30,000,000 for international 
information and educational operations— 
well over a third of its present over-all 
appropriation of $77,000,000 . . . The 
War Department has asked Congress to 
appropriate $363,000,000 to pay for the 
food, supplies, salaries, and fe vis obliga- 
tions of Filipinos who fought the Japs 
during their occupation of the Philippines. 


Truman’s Radio Voice 


The President is working hard to im- 
prove his radio delivery. Before each big 
radio speech he goes into a huddle with 
his coach, J. Leonard Reinsch. Last week 
he received a portable recording and 
transcription set, which will enable him 
to hear his speech as it is played back 
and pick out any flaws. 


Politics 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., former Treas- 
ury Secretary, has joined the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee and 
has promised all-out support in backing 
progressive candidates in 1946 . . . Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans in Pennsylvania 
are looking over the list of the Army's 
Pennsylvania generals for possible candi- 
dates for Governor next year . . . Rep. 
Walter H. Judd of Minneapolis probably 
will have the backing of Harold E. Stas- 
sen for the Republican senatorial nomina- 
tion in 1946 over Sen. Henrik Shipstead 
-» + Sen. Sheridan Downey has about 
made up his mind to run for Governor of 
ornia . . . Sen. Thomas C. Hart of 
Connecticut, spooiated to fill out the un- 
pired term of the late Senator Maloney, 

seek a full term next fall. 


Attlee’s Retort 

During Prime Minister Attlee’s visit to 
Washington Sen. Tom Connally ‘tartly 
remarked to him that the American peo- 


ple would never understand how the 
British electorate could have thrown out 
Winston Churchill after what he had 
done for Britain. Without batting an eye, 
Attlee retorted: “Nor did the British ever 
understand the vicious attacks which 
were being made against the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after what he had done 
for his country.” 


The Services 


The latest Army announcement reduc- 
ing discharge points and a similar one 
expected shortly from the Navy, together 
with a forthcoming joint Army-Navy 
statement on improved shipping arrange- 
ments for returning GI’s to this country, 
are primarily intended to stave off Con- 
gressional criticism and investigation of 
Army-Navy demobilization procedure. 
They probably won't succeed .. . A sur- 
vey made by the Agriculture Department 
shows that only 15% of the farm boys in 
military service plan to go back to the 
farms . . . The Navy will step up de- 
mobilization of its Waves. The 80,000 it 
had in October will be cut to 8,400 by 
June 30. 


Medal Passing 


A strange ceremony took place in a 
private dining room of a Washington 
hotel recently. A U. S. Army colonel pre- 
sented the Grand Cross of the Order of. 
Polonia Restituta to Gens. James Doo- 
little, Hoyt Vandenberg, and Samuel E. 
Anderson while another officer read the 
citations. No Polish representative could 
take part because the awards made by 
the former Polish Government in London 
have not been confirmed by the present 
Warsaw regime. 


Making Work 


The Army Inspector General's office is 
keeping some of its officers busy by send- 
ing them over the country to check on 
such picayune matters as the number of 
official long-distance telephone calls from 
Army installations. The inspectors travel 
extensively, pore through post phone 
bills, return to Washington, and write 
lengthy reports. 


‘Army’s Plans 


By July 1, the Army plans to be down 
to 1,600,000 men, to be divided as fol- 
lows: 370,000 men in the, eccupation 
force in Europe, 400,000 in the Pacific, 
about 100,000 in Caribbean, Alaskan, 
and Atlantic bases, 360,000 to operate 
establishments in the U.S., 200,000 


;mMans fr 


for the combat force here, and approxi- 
niately 200,000 in training or awaiting 
discharge. 


National Notes 


The Agriculture Department has re- 
vised its estimates of feeder cattle for this 


‘winter and now predicts a near-reco 


number. This means more — 
steaks and roasts . . . The National Air- 
port in Washington has filed plans with 
the CAA for some long-promised post- 
war expansion. Plans include new hang- 
ars, a 150-car garage, a 150-room hotel, 
an office building, and a shopping center 
. . . President Truman plans to see the 
Army-Navy football game in Philadelphia 
Dec. 1 . . . James P. McGranery, assistant 
to Attorney General Tom Clark, prob- 
ably will be appointed to the U.S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for Pennsylvanin. 





Trends Abroad 


Experts say the area from which Rus- 
sia could get uranium for atomic-bomb 
production is limited to a relatively small 
region between the Ural Mountains and 
the Yanesse River, above the Pripet 
Marshes . . . Recent private utterances 
of high British officials have reinforced 
the view that Great Britain will be ex- 
ceedingly stubborn—probably adamant— 
about giving up any of its rights in Hong 
Kong to Chiang Kai-shek . . . Nor- 
wegian shipbuilders are complaining 
that Allied authorities have refused to let 
them have machinery which the Ger- 
uisitioned during the war for 
their U-boat workshop near Bergen. 


Must Portraits 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Public Enlightenment has or- 
dered that all rooms in school buildings 
open to the public, such as classrooms, 
lecture halls, and offices, must be deco- 
rated with pictures of President Benes 
and Generalissimo Stalin. The only other 
picture permitted will be that of the late 
President Masaryk. - 


Little Fascist Helpeys 


A prominent anti-Fascist leader and 
member of the Italian Assembly, Leo 
Valiani, recently visited Washington on 
an exploratory mission to sound out 
chances for future economic aid to Italy 
and modification of the armistice terms: 
At the State Department, an official asked 
him: “Weren’t you part of the three-man 
court in Milan which issued the order 
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to execute Mussolini and his mistress?” 
Valiani, whose colleague on that court 
was Ferruccio Parri, now Italian pre- 
mier, replied: “Well, yes. But best forget 
it. You see, not all Fascists in Italy are 
dead. The least dangerous work for us 
as civil servants. The slightly more dan- 
gerous work for your Army. And the most 

angerous are in hiding, waiting for a 
chance to strike back.” 


Women Officers 


For the first time in its 143-year his- 
tory, Sandhurst Royal Military College, 
the West Point of Britain, will enroll 
women cadets. Under a decision reached 
by the tradition-bound British Army, . 
ten ATS girls, who have served a mini- 
mum of two years, will study an un; 
specified number of “appropriate” courses 
at the winter session. They will qualify 
for permanent commissions upon their 
“special”. graduation. 


Britain’s Envoys 


The British Government is facing the 
possibility of changes soon in its most 
important foreign diplomatic posts— 
Washington, Moscow, and Paris. Because 
of the many critical problems, the For- 
eign Office has urged the three Ambassa- 
dors to stay on but they all wish to retire. 
Lord Halifax has made a positive request 


‘that he be relieved in Washington so 


that he may rest and attend to private 
affairs. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr wants 
to leave Moscow and Ambassador Alfred 
Duff Cooper’s departure from Paris is 
e shortl . Churchill’s recent Paris 
visit was to ask Cooper to remain until 
Anglo-French relations are sounder. So 
ested replace- 
ments are Lord Alexander of the Ad- 
miralty, Food Minister Smith, and the 
Engineering Union leader Jack Tanner, 
all of whom have been suggested for 
the Washington post. 


Argentine Recruiting 

The FBI is probing the recruiting of 
American ex-Army pilots by Argentina 
agents (Periscope, Nov. 5). If the agents 
represent the Perén government, the 
State Department will probably ‘refuse 
the pilots passports. What it would do 
if the recruiting should prove to be for 
an anti-Peronista force hasn't been 
decided. 





Bretton Woods Outlook 

Thessxy offigjals are confident that 
the Bretton Woods program will be 
ratified within the next five weeks. Ac- 
cording to the fund’s terms the whole 
plan will lapse unless it is approved by 
Dec. 31 by nations representing 65% of 
the exchange quota of $8,800,000,000. 
Government experts say that China, 
France, Canada, South Africa, 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Venezuela, 
with quotas totaling $1,570,000,000, can 












be counted upon to sign within a matter 
of days after. Britain ratifies. And Brit- 
ain, with a quota of $1,300,000,000, will 
ratify after a few days’ debate in Parlia- 
ment, if current Washington talks pro- 
duce a loan ent. These countries’ 
quotas, with U. S.’s $2,750,000,000, 
bring the total dollar figure to $5,620,- 
000,000, or $100,000,000 short of the 
required 65%. Belgium is counted on to 
fill the gap so that the agreements would 
become effective even without Soviet 
approval. 


Cotton Prices 

Textile merchants don’t believe that 
the prices of shirts, shorts, sheets, and 
other cotton-textile articles can be held 
in check even with an OPA functioning. 
Legislation (the Pace and Thomas bills) 
is pending in Con; to raise the farm- 
ers parity price cotton 7 to 9 cents 
a pound, or 20 to 30%, and the powerful 
farm lobby is expected to push it 
through. Under the Bankhead amend- 
ment textile price rises are mandatory 
to reflect parity for raw cotton. If a 65- 
cent-an-hour minimum wage is enacted 
costs Will mount still more. The 1936 av- 
erage hourly wage of 36.8 cents climbed 
to 71.2 cents last August for 409,000 
workers and will go still higher if the 
65-cent rate for unskilled workers is es- 
tablished. Such costs would be passed 
along in finished cotton-goods prices. 


Coffee Subsidy 

Importers believe that the govern- 
ment's new 3-cent-a-pound subsidy for 
coffee may fall short of the of pre- 
venting a coffee shortage this winter. 
They point out that prices in producing 
countries have been running 5 cents a 
pound above U. S. ceilings and that many 
producers, dissatisfied with the amount 
of the subsidy increase, may be slow in 
releasing soppees, Meantime, because of 
the steadily dwindling backlog here, .im- 
porters may tend to hold their current 
stocks, causing an early temporary short- 
age. The subsidy applies on a maximum 
of 6,000,000 bags to be imported be- 
tween Nov. 19 and March 81. By that 
time the government expects the strin- 


the stopgap plan because their shipments 
do not coincide with the subsidy period. 


Business Footnotes 
Automobile tire uction is moving 
slower than had h . Drivers 


ing that the auto industry could boost 

wa 15% without advancing prices. 

Wallace has promised full publicity to 
which industry 
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detect . . . Bread mold, the bane of bak. 
ers and housewives Centuries, has 
been conquered electronically by on 
of the nation’s foremost food scientists, 


Cat 





Radio Notes 


Cama Cavallaro’ and his orchestra 
are expected to be kept as a permanent 
feature of the Kraft Music Hall . . . The 
first tests of the new system of television 
broadcasting from stratosphere airplanes 
will be made next month. The Westing. 
house Electric Corp. has obtained the | 
necessary equipment and will conduc 
the experiments in cooperation with the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. . . . The announo 
ing staffs of several Midwestern stations 
are so inexperienced that some managers 
are suggesting that advertisers use com. 
mercials recorded in New York and Hob 
lywood . . . Don’t expect more big-budget 
shows on NBC and CBS soon. There are | 
sponsors but no choice available time, | 


Movie Lines 
Walter Pidgeon’s unique new M-G-M — 
contract is for nine years instead of the | 
usual seven and carries no renewal op 
tions. The studio is reported to have of- | 
fered the star a lifetime contract, but he 
decided to work only nine more yeas ¥ 
and then retire . . . A leading mail-orda 7 
house will shortly announce for home use 
a — riced 16-millimeter projector 
which can be equipped with sound. The 
same firm also may launch its own pro © 
ducing company to make films to be sold 
with the machines . . Fag Aral 
the rights to the song hit “Till the End of 
Time,’ and will use the title and score in 
a movie starring Dorothy McGuire. 


Book Notes 


Joseph C. Grew, former Under Secre- 
tary of State, is quietly spending his days — 
in the State Department going over doce 
ments from which he plans to draw 
material for a new book .. . i 
sources say that a Roosevelt Memorial ” 
Library soon will be set up in Nanking. | 
The library will collect books in all lam - 
guages dealing with F.D.R.’s “deeds and J 
anecdotes” . . . Frank Gervasi, war com 
respondent for Collier's, has completed — 
the manuscript of a new book, “To 
Palestine,” which will be published early 
in February by Appleton-Century. 
Miscellany 

FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover may write 
a detailed article for a weekly magazine | 
on the bureau’s wartime activities .. - 
Because of the Broadway success of “The 
Red Mill” and the return of “Showboat, 
watch for the revival of several more — 
imusicals this season. Two other revivals, 
“Desert Song” and “Student Prince, a — 
currently doing big business in the Mid 
west . . . Kenneth Dixon, AP war come | 
spondent, has signed up with Hearst © — 
write a Washington column. 
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Want to Improve Your Products, Profits? 
Iry these New Aids from Petroleum! 


FACTS ABOUT 


=>¥ Process Produc 


He? HELP . . . [processing 
help that you can’t afford to 
overlook in the battle of products 
—and profits—that lies ahead. 


It’s Socony-Vacuum Process 
Products—hundreds of amazing 
products from petroleum already 
improving operations, lowering Paints, enamels and varnishes absorb a 
costs in over 30 U.S. industries. ° number of Process Products as plasti- 
Bicper Naphibeiciainesthas petralscih It’s Process Products Service, cizers 7 resins, special vehicles, etc. 


are used to make tenting material re- specialists skilled in applying these 

fitant to mildow.ond Sana 2%, cnindiet to your needs. And it’s 
Process Products Research, con- 
stantly developing entirely new 
products for new processing needs 
as they are uncovered. 


Call your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative now. Get this wealth 
of processing experience and — 
knowledge applied against your — Both dormant and summer sprays for 
present production . . . your fruit trees contain special products made 
peacetime planning. from petroleum. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
The cordage industry uses special ber - 96 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
oils to lubricate both hard and soft fibers Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
such as jute and sisal, General Petroleum Corp. of California. 
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A development of 
Many rubber articles made with neo- 


SOCONY. VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


TUNE WN semen PLEASE” / MONDAY EVENINGS, 30 E.S.T.—<NBC plasticizers of petroleum origin. 
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Production and employment curves have started to rise on 
Labor Department charts in spite of strike setbacks. They hit 
bottom last month. Experts say they can rise steadily now if 
labor and management will reconcile their differences. The 
groundwork for civilian production already has been laid at 
production-line level. 


The change-over from war to peace production has been ac- 
complished in many industries with less reconversion unemploy- 
ment than anticipated. In the metal-rubber-chemical group, 
which was almost wholly occupied with war work until V-J 
Day, jobs fell off 2,000,000 between August and October—from 
7,500,000 to 5,500,000. 


The psychological impact of reconversion layoffs also has been 
less violent than expected. A tendency to hoard wartime earn- 
ings had been foreseen. Instead, the public is spending freely. 


Contract termination and settlement is proceeding smoothly in 
most industries. However, labor troubles are delaying the 
process in some communities. In areas affected by strikes it is 
increasingly hard to take inventories and move out surpluses 
because clerical and transport workers are reluctant to cross 
picket lines. 


- A lag between manufacture and sale of some products is being 
investigated by civilian-production administration officials. They 
are not sure of the cause. They suspect, on the basis of admit- 
tedly incomplete inspection reports, that part of it is the result 
of a deliberate policy of withholding goods from the market un- 
til the excess-profits tax expires Jan. 1. It may be, however, that 
the slow manufacturers are only waiting for the OPA to fix 
prices for their civilian products. 


The CPA will tighten inventory controls if further investigation 
cohvinces its top officials that a significant section of industry 
is holding out on consumers merely to increase its net profits. 
po how effective such an effort would be is problematical 

ause the CPA is operating. with a reduced force in the field. 


Intimates of Henry Wallace scout reports that he intends to 
resign his Commerce Department job soon in order to concen- 
trate on getting the 1948 Democratic Presidential nomination. 
They point out that Wallace has no intention of bucking the 
ability of the President to “renominate” himself. They add that 
Wallace’s relations with Truman are very cordial, but don’t rule 
out the possibility of a Wallace resignation next year. 
pita ; 

Conflict between the AFL and the CIO is expected to reach 
new heights of bitterness shortly after the first of the year. At 
that time, unless all the indications are wrong, John L. Lewis 
will take his United Mine Workers and his catch-all District 


50 into the AFL and start a series of raids on CIO unions with 
Federation backing. : 


That is the reason for Secretary Schwellenbach’s insistence that 
the labor-management conference find some way of preventing 
jurisdictional strikes. Anticipating a knock-down, drag-out 
fight between the two groups of unions, he wants to cushion its 


effect on the public by outlawing jurisdictional strikes or for; 
unions to submit such disputes to impartial arbitrators: 


Congress will be asked to rush action on a bill renewing , 
of the President’s most important wartime powers heh 
Dec. 31, when the Second War Powers Act expires. The ; 
newing legislation has been drafted by a House Judig 
subcommittee under the leadership of Congressman Sam Ho} 
of Alabama in cooperation with Administration officials, 7} 
hope to avoid a partisan fight over the bill. 













Power to allocate materials to industry, now the basis of Of, 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion authority, is scheduh 
for extension. Hobbs and his associates will oppose any attey 
to limit the Administration’s authority over prices. 







Most of the 200-odd laws giving the Executive broad disc 
tionary war powers will be repealed or. allowed to expire. $ 
of these have held over from the Spanish-American and the]; 
war. Administration officials established a harmonious work 
accord with the Hobbs committee. by agreeing at the outset 
repeal all but the most vital of these powers. 








An anticipated food surplus .is worrying Agriculture Depa 
ment officials again. Even assuming that farming methods d 
improve, as they will in the next few years, production will ly 
25% above prewar levels. The surplus, particularly of whed 
and corn, will be eagerly accepted by foreign countries throy 
the next year, but demand will fall off as soon as foreign agi 
culture is rehabilitated. 












The solution favored by department experts combines full 
ployment at home, exports at least three times as high as thy 
were during the 1930s, and an educational program to incre: 
consumption of high-quality foods. such as meat, eggs, 
dairy products. 











The forthcoming world cotton conference may award the U. 
a larger share of the world fiber market, thus providing an om 
let for part of the cotton surplus. But government cott 
oo admit that this country’s production will have tot 
sold at a lower price abroad than at home. 








The Finnish Government wants to borrow $110,000,000 in th 
United States—$65,000,000 for 1946 and $45,000,000 for 1941 
Finnish representatives say that for lack of coal and 
materials, the country’s industries are now operating at om 
80 to 40% of capacity, and that this financial aid w nal 
them to increase exports enough to pay off the loan withia 
reasonable time. They are receiving a sympathetic hearing, | 
U.S. officials want to make sure that the loan won't be w 
just to pay Finnish reparations to Russia, which will amount 
$37,500,000 a year for the next seven years. 

















Stalin’s recent extension of the time in which Finnish rep 
tions may be paid, from six to eight years, was entirely volt 
tary. Stalin announced the change out of a clear sky to membe 
of the Finnish cultural delegation. When they thanked bi 
he replied that he had done this solely because he wal 
Finland to be a “good neighbor.” 


Finnish representatives report that Russia had been entire 
correct in its dealings with Finland under the armistice tem 
and that there are fewer than 200 Russians in Finland its) 
most of them members of the control commission. ; 
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Your engine has horsepower that is not 


available when you use a fixed pitch pro- PLUS PERFORMANCE PROOF 





peller. It's an engineering fact that any Installed on the Grumman Widgeon powered with Ranger engines, 
€S or for; . 5 : . the Beech R-203 controllable propeller with 85-inch biddes reduced 
ti tess fixed pitch propeller is G@ compromise the necessary run for a water take-off almost one-half and reduced 
ators, the ground run required to take off by 22.8%. P 
between good take-off performance and ‘ 3 
z. On the commercial “model Culver the R-001 Beech Controllable 
leWing good cruising. Propeller decreased the take-off run by about 30% and increased 
vers 1 tre. = the rate of climb by about the same percentage. 
Del That means that only with a fully con- 
res. The ; : ae In comparative tests Beech Controllable Propellers have shown 
se Judici “ trollable pitch propeller can you utilize on increase in rate of climb and decrease of take-off run from 
Sam Hob 15% to 26% for the various types of airplanes on which it 
Rcials. full horsepower on take-offs or get the was tested. 
best possiv'e climb or cruising speed These propellers were made, during the wor, for 
ope the Army Air Forces and were used. on the various 
sis of Off under all conditions. fighting fronts and. in-the United States. Their record 
s_ schedn . r of lormance is proof enough of Beech Propellers’ 
Ms With a Beech Controllable Propeller aa take None give fone hours Of mere 
you can unleash the horsepower you've eer Ser Ce eee 
' Beech Propellers manufactured es 
road dies never been able to use before to get 3 under Roby potents ’ 
pry shorter take-offs, quicker climb, faster 
an r * 2 e 
us worki cruising and more economical operation. 
he outset And you'll find the Beech Propeller Beech Controllable Propellers are for sale — 
Fe ia . . : by Beech distributors and deolers 
is lightweight, simple to install, easy to 
are Depa operate. You may have your choice of 
i 7 manual control, eléctric control, or electric 
ly of whed control with constant speed. For long, 
ries LOTOU ° . e ‘ 
orelgn ap more enjoyable flying hours install a Beech 
Controllable Propeller on your airplane. 
1es full ¢ 
igh as the 
to mcre: ‘ 
eggs, Write today for our 
folder giving full 
d the U.S _ details of the Beech 
ing an Controllable Propeller PT-19 equipped with Beech 
wer ! R-203 Propeller shows the 


simple and clean installation 
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Surveying Broader Boundaries 


BRIGHT spot in the life story of 

Brass is the recurrent fact that 
this unique metal not only “holds its 
own” against all comers, but contin- 
ually and persistently extends its 
boundaries of use. 

In point, observe our friend here, 
the colonial surveyor, with his. Brass 
transit and other traditional instru- 
ments. Now, as then, Brass is used 
in such instruments — because no 
equivalent has ever been found for 
golden and ruddy Brass alloys in 
adaptability to precision-forming, 
ability to hold that precision-form 
under cons::nt use, durability both 


THIS WORK NEVER STOPS — 


mechanical and physical — plus nat- 
ural, inherent economy in every 
single one of all its alloy types. 

Now cast your eye over the vast, 
modern field of precision instruments, 
mechanical and electrical, in endless 
use through every industry. Wher- 
ever your eye rests, it meets the bright 
gleam of Brass in thousands of places. 
And every one of these places was 
won and held by the selfsame char- 
acteristics that made Brass the irre- 
placeable metal in surveyor’s instru- 
ments from earliest times. 

Ready here, now, in the modern 
mills at Bristol are the facilities, equip- 


for BRASS 


ment, and solid knowledge to survey 
— for you—the cost-cutting and sales- 
building application to your peace 

_time products of Bristol Brass sheet, 
rod, and wire. The Sales Engineering 
Department and the nearest of eleven 
branch offices will get down to bras 
tacks with you, whenever you say (of 
write) the word. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Cons. 
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Western Eyes Focus on Russia 
for Next Move in Atom Control 


- Truman-Attlee-King Proposal 
Makes Safety Under World Setup 
Condition for Sharing Secret 


At a respectful distance a group of 
GI's in Union Station in Washington last 
week stood and watched a smiling, un- 
obtrusive Englishman prepare to leave 
town. They looked on curiously as he 
exchanged a few genial last words with 
Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, 
and walked with Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King of Canada to the special car 
for Montreal. 

But more. than idle curiosity prompted 





Attlee’s Week: He addresses Congress... 


the soldiers’ interest in Prime Minister 


Attlee of Britain as he ended his week’s 
stay . ~ United ne. be permet - 
ellow citizens an e es oO 
other nations, stirred an isoeaen oohaeabnie 
the new atomic era in which they lived. 
Attlee’s deliberations with President Tru- 
man and Mackenzie King, only just con- 
cluded, had been designed to allay fears 
of what that era might bring. The poign- 
ant question loomed: How successful had 
the visit been? ' 
The same thought must have fretted 
as he sped northward on the first 
stage of his trip home to London. The 





- « «-lays a wreath at Arlington ... 


third British Prime Minister in. twelve 
years to visit the United States, he had 
attempted -a supremely difficult mission. 
Agreement on an international atom- 
bomb policy was only half of it. The 
other half, selling American skeptics on 
his Socialist government at home, was 
inextricably bound up with such vital 
problems as the British desire for an 
American loan (see page 72) and for 
American participation on a Palestine 
board of inquiry (see page 49). A mere 
matter of weeks or months would tell 
what fruit his journey had borne. 

Selling the Lion: Attlee tackled his 
twofold assignment with characteristic 
gravity. On Tuesday he appeared on 
Capitol Hill to address a joint session 
of Congress. Standing in the well of the 
klieg-lighted House, where twice his 
predecessor, Winston Churchill, had 
swept audiences with his oratory, Attlee 

ke dispassionately and without de- 
clamatory gesture. 

He made pointed but unspecific refer- 
ence to the atomic-bomb discussions 
which he had interrupted to come before 
Congress. “In a few years,” he declared, 
“the devastating weapons which are at 











Associated Press Photos 
« « « and cruises with President Truman 


present being developed may menace 
every pait of the world . . . Man’s 
material discoveries have outpaced his 
moral progress.” He made another fleet- 
ing reference to Britain’s postwar straits— 
the reason it sought American financial 
help. “We have not stood up to our ene- 
mies for six years to be beaten by eco- 
nomics,” Attlee asserted. 

But the most important part of the 
27-minute address was devoted to a de- 
tailed portrait of his victorious .Labor 

arty. The Prime Minister was frank: 
“I think that some people over here im- 
agine that Socialists are out to destroy 
freedom .. . They are wrong.” His party, 
he explained, was a cross-section—Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews, profession- 
als, businessmen, wage-earners, and 
“what are sometimes called the privi- 
leged classes. The old school tie can still 
be seen on the government benches.” 

Attlee re to gloss over the Labor 
party plank which had aroused most 
American fears. “There is and always will 
be scope for .enterprise, but when big 
business gets too powerful so that it be- 
comes monopolistic we hold it is not safe 
to leave it in private hands . . . You will 
see us embarking on projects of national- 
ization . . . We shall be working out a 
planned economy. You, it may be, will 
continue in your more individualistic 
methods. It is more important that we 
should understand each other.” 
~ Some congressmen disapproved of Att- 
lee’s unmincing words and predicted a. 
tougher time for the British loan nego- 
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tiations. But others were admiring. They 
maintained that Britain’s new spo an 
had he! dispel the bogey of a leftist 
regime both by his candor and his very 
appearance—that of a modest man with a 


temperate air. 


The Atomic Alliance: On Thursday 
the White House revealed the results of 
the intensive Truman-Attlee-King atomic 
talks. On only an hour’s notice, more than 
100 newsmen scrambled into the Chief 


_ Executive’s office. The faces of the three 


principals were haggard after their final 
midnight session of the evening before. 
The President sat flanked by the Eng- 
lishman and the Canadian. For onée his 
ready grin was absent. His voice was 
hoarse as he rose. He began to read the 
1,000-word communiqué, officially called 
an “agreed declaration,” for which the 
world had waited. Its gist: 

1—No single nation can hope for a 
monopoly on the bomb. Therefore no 
safeguards can prevent a nation “bent 
on aggression” from producing it. The 
key lies instead in the prevention of war. 

2—Although the world has the “basic 
scientific information” on atomic energy, 
“specialized” knowledge regarding its 
practical application currently belongs to 
States, Britain, and Canada. 

8—The time for sharing the informa- 
tion will come only when “effective, re- 


ciprocal, and enforceable safeguards ac- 


ceptable to all nations” are devised. 
4—Looking toward that time, the three 
signatories propose a special commission 
to be set up under the United Nations 
Organization. 
5—This special commission would pro- 


gressively work, and report back to the 
UNO, on four specific phases of the 
atomic problem: (a) how to exchange 
among all nations basic scientific infor- 
mation for peaceful ends; (b) how to 


- control atomic energy .to insure its use 


for peaceful purposes only; (c) how to 
eliminate atomic weapons and others 
“adaptable to mass destruction” from na- 
tii armaments, and (d) how to devise 
effective safeguards, such as interna- 
tional inspection, to “protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions.” 

Debate on a Document: Clearly, 
the deliberators each had yielded ground; 
the declaration had two conspicuous 
omissions. One was any reference to out- 
lawing the bomb altogether—President 
Truman’s suggestion. The other was At- 
tlee’s earlier proposal that the price of 
turning the bomb know-how over to the 
UNO be a frank and full declaration of 
territorial aspirations by all potential 
bomb sharers—patently Russia. That the 
declaration was sovelilicdent designed for 
Russian ears was obvious. How the So- 
viet Union would take it was not. 


With the other members of the Big: 
Five, Russia was accorded the diplomatic | 


nicety of a State Department cable con- 
taining the text of the declaration. Mos- 
cow remained officially silent; its news- 
papers printed the text and nothing more. 
Anxiously the West scanned the East for 


a all that could be gleaned ini-: 


y was a bitter editorial in The New 
ln's American mouthpiece, charging that 
in’s iece, i t 
the President “and his militant imperial- 





Thanksgiving: In St. Ignatius Episcopal 





Parrino—Newsweek 


Church, New York, Capt. James Cain, 


28, his wife Catherine, and their 14-month-old daughter Kathleen pray in gratitude 
for his sufe return home. Cain, a bombardier, served thirteen months in Europe. 


ist advisers have already begun the proo. 


ess of torpedoing the United Nations 
— Be — Nations. 

pitol Hill’s response was disquiet. 
ing, Leading situa a hot ae 
were irked at their failure to be consul. 
ed; a handful had been called in to the 
White House and told of the declaration’s 


contents a scant fifteen minutes before | 


the press. Disagreement over the pol 
icy itself was manifested both 
House, which had held up its May-John. 
son Bill for domestic control of the atom, 
and in the Senate, where a special com. 
mittee was about to inspect the secret 
installations at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Some 
members felt the policy went too far; 
others, that it did not go far enough. The 


influential Republican Sen. ur A 


Vandenberg warned: “Congress . . . will 
insist upon its constitutional partnership 
when the decision is finally made.” 

An Era Rushes On: H 


whether it willed or not, had been caught 


in a vortex of fear which no words, how- 
ever well-intentioned, could quiet. In 
London, Dr. M. L. E.. Oliphant, British 


atomic expert, warned that it would be | 


possible to produce an atomic poison 
which would kill every living thing is a 


1,000-mile radius. In Washington, the — 


Navy and Air Forces speeded talks on an 
impending test of atomic bombs at sea. 
In Los Angeles the American Institute 


.of Architects prepared a petition to Con- 


gress urging that all cities of more than 
200,000 population be broken up and 
reorganized into interdependent units 


connected by tunnels. It remained for | 


little Lamar, Mo., birthplace of President 
Truman, to provide the most ironic touch 
of all. A tract of farmland at the cemetery 
corner, originally priced at $60 an acre, 
went $54 an-acre under the buyer's 
argument that the atomic bomb had be- 


come a menace to p: 


(For ah ahiigite of Gis demntc decls 


' gation see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washing- 


ton Tides, page 48.) 


bal 


Nine Days to Die ~ 


The car crashed through the heavy 
underbrush and plunged down the steep 
California hillside, rolling over and over. 
Then it hit a big redwood tree and halted 
rightside up. The driver had fallen asleep 
at the wheel. 

When he tried to move, the pain tore 
so fiercely at his insides that he 
fainted. He was pinned in, too, alth 
he could get his unbroken leg out of 
car door. There was one grim satisfac- 
tion. They would soon find him. He was 
hardly more than 100 feet off the road, 
somewhere between Eureka and Cres 
cent City. Listening to the intermittent 
purring of cars racing along the Pacific 
Highway, he waited hopefully. 


Now and then, as a car approached, 
he pressed the button of his horn. Noth 


oo EEE and creating an atomic bloc | 


in the | 
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ing happened. The cars kept rolling past. 
When night came he tried to signal help 
by flashing his headlights. No one came. 
So Earl Stilson, retired carpenter and 
cabinetmaker three months short of 78 
years old, waited and prayed. 

Hours passed. Quietly afraid, the old 
man fumbled for pencil and paper and 
began writing just in case... 


The Best-Laid Plans: The whole 
thing seemed to have been marked off 
clearly from the beginning of his life. 
Born in Jamestown, N. Y., he had a high- 
school sweetheart, but a quarrel had sep- 
arated fhem. Each had married someone 
else. Then they were brought together 
again. An elderly widower, Stilson had 
learned his old sweetheart was a widow. 
They had written each other. Fourteen 
years ago they married. Last February 
they moved to Gold Beach, Ore. 

On Oct. 22 they left for a vacation. At 
Eureka, Mrs. Stilson came down with 

meumonia. Her husband took her to a 
hospital at nearby Scotia and spent the 
daylight hours and a good part of the 
nights with her. On Oct. 25 he had to re- 
turn to Gold Beach to attend to some 
personal matters. He took his car from 
the Eureka garage and headed north. 

For three days, Mrs. Stilson heard noth- 
ing—then notified the police. Searching 
cars traveled the road and saw nothing. 
A man on foot examined the highway for 
3 miles south of Crescent City, but 
stopped short a mile and a half away 
from where the old man waited for help. 

‘Satan’s Mockery’: On Nov. 7, a 
road-maintenance man who happened to 
stiay into the woods saw the car against 
the tree. The body of Stilson was behind 
the wheel. The coroner said he must have 
been dead four days: for nine days he 

survived internal injuries, a broken 


"leg, and fractured pelvis. The police ex- 


amined scribbled notes written on odd 


eres of paper and on a road map which 
y on the floor. 


Surplus headaches: Trucks for vets were scarce while planes . . . 





ated Press 


“Friday a.m., Oct. 26: Am 
suffering for food and drink. 
Why cannot I be found, not 
far off road? I fell asleep. Not 
a bit of warning. 

“Saturday, Oct. 27: All 
sunshine. Satan’s mockery. But He will 
not leave me here. 

“Sunday, Oct. 28: Will write this to- 
night as may not be able to get through 
another. Can hear cars go by but I seem 
to be hidden from them. Have used up 
my battery signaling with lights and 
horn, and by voice. Cannot. understand 
why I cannot be found when my trip 
can be so easily verified. I need water 
most of all. With it falling most of the 
time I can get but a taste by any device. 
I can move a little with agony. I fell 
asleep with no warning and only awoke 
by the crash. 

“Tuesday evening, Oct. 30: Beginning 
to rain again. Help must come soon. 
Can’t keep dry and none to drink. So 
cold all time. God help us all. 

“Wednesday, Oct. 31: Six days after * 
crash. Still alive. Ought to be dead. 
What keeps me alive must be your 
prayers. Mine can’t work ‘out but His 
will. And now am so near today to rest 
if it’s His will. Good-by all. Not raining 
tonight.” — 

e road map bore one word: 
“Water.” 


ta 


The Vet and Surpluses 


For weeks the problem had cried for 
quick solution. Although Congress had 
tried to make easy agp ge of — 
property’ to veterans, red tape and in- 
competent methods had snarled things 
almost hopelessly (Newsweek, Oct. 15 
and 22). Last week, in a letter to Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming, an 
answer was offered by Surplus Property 
Director W. Stuart Symington. 

The director’s criticisms were pointed. 








International 


-.. outmoded by newer types were destined for scrap 


There were too few places available as 
outlets for the property, he said. The 
Commerce Department, which had sold 
consumers’ goods until recently, had only 
eleven regional offices where veterans 
could make purchases. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., which had sold capi- 
tal and heavy goods and is now takin 
over the sale of consumers’ goods, ha 
only 31 regional offices. 

Symington’s proposed solution was to: 

¢ Classify as large dealers veterans who 
are now in business or who go into busi- 
ness. Under such a classification veterans 
could purchase surplus property from 
any wholesaler in the nation at the same 
prices paid by the biggest dealers. 
€ Sell property to wholesalers on the 
understanding that: they recognize this 
classification for veterans. 
@ Issue coupons for $1,000 worth of 
goods to veterans who need tools or 
equipment to carry on their employment, 
and issue coupons good for $20,000 
worth of goods to veterans who actually 
operate a business or who intend to. 

Symington told reporters he hoped 
Congress would amcnd the law to 
broaden the veterans’ preference to in- 
clude personal as well as business prop- 
erty and then advance that preference 
ahead of all others. But many in Wash- 
ington felt that the question of outlets 
was one that no law could solve. 


oo 


Boy Makes Good 


Thee question baffled most Califor- 
nians, as well as assorted millions of 
newspaper readers. From almost any 
point -of view 16-year-old Ellsworth 
(Sonny) - Wisecarver was hardly cast 
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Elaine: “I'm no slick chick” 


in the physical mold of a great lover. Of 
medium height and weight, he looked 
like a schoolboy who had grown too fast. 
He seemed sullen, and in the crowded 
Los Angeles courtroom last week the 
pallid sunshine revealed him to singular 
disadvantage. His sallow, downy skin was 


dotted with pimpl d his fea 
were unmistakably weak. ran 


The only ible answer was the 
obvious one that Sonny. was oversexed. 
To this the statements of the two women 
in his life gave abundant support: 

@ Elaine Monfredi, unmarried mother of 
two children, with whom Sonny el 
eighteen months ago, summed up after 
the police nabbed the pair in Denver: 
“I'm no slick chick. I’m just a girl (21) 
in love. You take Sinatra and have your- 
self a swoon. I'll take Sonny.” 
@ Eleanor Deveny, 25, mother of two 
children and wife of T/5 John Deveny, 
who eloped Nov. 7 with Sonny: “He's 
more of a man at 16 than a lot of men at 
bead. Why, he's the Kind of way eron 
. Why, he’s the of a guy every 
girl dreams about but seldom finds.” 

‘Whatever the answer, there was no 
doubt Sonny’s amorous tendencies had 
got him-into a terrible mess last week. 
Sonny knew it. His parents knew it. The 
police knew it. : 


Wisecarver Sr., a lean, bespectacled, mid- 
dle-aged railway mail. clerk, had asked 
the same question everybody else was 
asking. He was just as much at.a loss for 


~ 


’ 


What Makes Sonny Run: Ellsworth ~ 


Los Angeles Daily News 
Eleanor: “It’s going to be tough.on me” 


an answer. The one thing he was certain 
of-was that Sonny wasn’t safe around 
women. Wisecarver Sr. grumbled: “They 
ought to either fenee him in or fence the 
og pede began early 
y's latest escapade began 
this month after a fling at sea as a mer- 
chant seaman. Back on shore, he had 
gone to work in a rabbitry and a fish-can- 
ning plant. Finally, he had met Mrs. 
Pag: She looked like a knock-out to 
him: 5 feet 5 inches, 115 pounds, long 


brown hair, 


ardently, and persuaded her to elope. 

- Luckily, Mrs.- Deveny had $100 which 
her husband had won in a game in 
Japan and sent her with bis loon. She 
also had a little of her $100-a-month 


Sonny thereupon gave himself up. Mrs. 
Deveny inadvertently followed suit just 
a few hours later by trying to hitch-hike 


a ride. She thumbed a policeman’s cay 

Last Thursday Sonny came home in 
the custody of his father. Juvenile Cour 
Judge A. A. Scott questioned him. Sonny 
said he was all mixed up. Mrs. Wise. 
carver said she thought Sonny was the 
aggressor in such amorous escapades but 
signed a complaint against Mrs. Deveny, 

Boy With Spurs: Then the judge an. 
nounced he was going to hold Sonny as 
an “incorrigible and a sexual delinquent” 
Sonny pleaded: “Please let me go home, 
I won't do it again.” But the judge was 
firm. “Don’t kid me, Ellsworth,” he said: 
“You aren't sorry. You've won your spurs 
as a man. ; 


Unaware what was happening to Son. - 


ny, Mrs. Deveny was proving a delight 


to rters and photographers at Lon 
Beach. Crossing and recrossing her a. 


“she struck a dozen languid, 


Sexy poses, 
Her mouth turned petulant: “It’s going 
to be tough on me the rest of my life if 
I can't have that kid,” she said. She 
plunged into a description of Sonny the 


Lover: “considerate, gentlemanly, never | 


in a hurry.” As soon as possible she would 
divorce her husband and marry Sonny. 
But Mrs. Wisecarver had a different 
idea. Sonny was too young to be married. 
(His first marriage at 14 to Mrs. Monfredi 
had been ann 


that Mrs. Wisecarver’s sympathy went. 
She said: “I feel sorry for him.” 


The court likewise had’ a different idea. 


Mrs. Deveny would face a charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a, minor, 
and Sonny probably would be fenced in 
as a ward of the state until he was 21. 


oo 


Truman and the Baptists 

It is a thrust at the age-old principles of 
Baptists for anyone anywhere to go on play: 
ing his poker and drinking his bourbon and 
still remain in the Baptist church. 

-The 60th annual Baptist General Con- 


eos ‘ vention of Texas heard this principle 


expounded in a report on civic righteous- 
ness last week. Then it frowned on Bay- 
lor University of Waco, a Baptist insti- 
tution,* for offering an honorary degree 
to hye crs pier whose occasional 

I Sin irinking are 
eee eee ans close 
tional institutions not to give degrees to 
“those holding to such a position.” 

At Waco, Gov. Pat M. Neff, 
president of Baylor, said that President 
Truman, who several weeks ago canceled 
a scheduled nj re Texas, been noti- 
fied by letter that the degree would be 
ee “whenever it is convenient for 


That the convention’ action lacked 


wholehearted Baptist endorsement was- 
*Baylor in 1996 conferred am honorary law de- 





ge 9 Sine Preis Come later branded by 
L. Lewis 


a “tabor-baiting, poker-playing, 


whiskey-drinking, evil old man.” 


Bea 


ed.) Besides, Mrs. De 
veny already had a husband. It was to ¥ 
Mrs. Deveny’s GI husband, not her son, 
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shown also in an offer from William Jewell 
College, a Baptist institution at Liberty 


Health Insurance 


To Congress this Monday President 
Truman reco: C 5 
on a program which sounded like so- 
vilized medicine but which he insisted 
was not. Its major point: a compulsory 
national health insurance to as- 
gure prepayment of medical costs under 
a plan which would leave patients free 
to choose their own doctors and _ hos- 
pitals. Premiums would be collected as 
social security taxes are. 

Other recommendations: Use of Fed- 
eral funds for construction of hospitals, 
health centers, and other facilities; Fed- 
eral funds to expand cooperative state- 
Federal public health, maternal and 
child health services; Federal support of 
more adequate professional education 
and advancement of research on the 
causes, prevention, and cure of cancer 
and mental illnesses; sickness and dis- 
ability insurance. - 


Pe 


Mrs. Truman Regrets... 


The abe Marine mer played 
softly in the background. e white 
ot old East Room of the White House 
last Thursday three great chandeliers 
blazed with light. Mrs. Truman, wearin 
a long gown of black and , an 
Margaret Truman, in a short black dress, 
graciously greeted their guests—100 “rep- 
resentative’ press and radio 


women. 

To old-timers a White 
House invitation meant .dé- 
colleté and long white gloves. 
For Mrs. Truman’s party the 
great and near- of . fe- 
male newspape arrived 
in mink coats over dinner 
gowns; the younger reporters 
= Carpe dresses. we 

-chrysanthemum-dec- 
crated state dining room, the 
were shown to tables 

t five. Although the invita- 
tions read “For Buffet Su 

» a dinner was served: 

roast turkey, peas, corn, 
potatoes, ice cream, cake, and 
coffee. During dinner Mrs. 
Truman rose to t late- 
comers and moved about the 
toom, stopping to chat at each 
table. Afterward the guests 
Were ushered into the green 
and 7 movie room to see 
“Weekend at the Waldorf.” 
But under the polite sur- 
» tempers raged. Mrs. 
Truman’s relations with the 
Press had sometimes lacked 


mmended legislative action — 





warmth, after the friendly give-and-take 
of. Mrs. Roosevelt’s press conferences 
(NEwsweEEK, May 7). And now the 
buffet supper left uninvited several hun- 
dred i t newswomen. 

How guests were chosen was a 
mystery. The list included some secre- 
taries and excluded some active rters. 
Evidently word of the injured gs 
had reached Mrs. Truman, for a secre- 
tary sdt in the entrance hall sonordiog 
names, addresses, marital status, 
other pertinent data. If possible the 
White House was determined to avoid 
further social run-ins. 


Pearl Harbor Secrets _ 

In an atmosphere surcharged with poli- 
tics, the joint Congressional committee 
investigating Pearl Harbor stumbled last 
week onto a sturdy acorn of truth from 
which a mighty oak may grow. Removing 
the last shred from the illusion that 
Washington did not know that war with 
Japan impended, the committee estab- 
lished this fact: 

By intercepting secret messdges, the 
Government of the United States was in 
full possession of advance information 
that Japan intended to strike within a 
matter of days, and the knowledge came 
from a source dispute—Japan 
itself. 

Plainly, with this as a starting point, 
the investigation might lead anywhere 
in official Washington—to the State De- 
partment and the White House, as the 
GOP committeemen openly prayed, or to 
lesser shoulders, namely the military, as 
Democratic members fervently hoped. 

But how far the inquiry would go in 


Harris & Ewing 


For Mrs. Truman: First a party, then a fashion show 
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ps direction was a matter for conjecture 
y. Seldom had an investigation of such 
importance opened under less happy 
auspices. 

Flash Bulbs, Finagling: The scene 
was not unlike a score of previous in- 
vent held: in the Senate Office 
Building’s cavernous ‘caucus room. At 
long tables placed in T formation sat the 
six Democrats and four Republicans com- 
posing the committee, their counsel and 
the witnesses before them. In front of 
each was a microphone connecting with 
a loudspeaker system that fell far short 
of overcoming the room’s atrocious acous- 
tics. A hundred newsmen sat at tables 
paralleling each side of the T; approxi- 
mately 450 spectators looked on; a bat- 
tery of five newsreel cameras complete 
with klieg lights added the familiar touch 
perennially described as “Hollywood.” ~ 

Almost symbolically, as the initial hear- 
ing opened, the room was suddenly dark- 


' ened. A fuse had blown. Patiently every- 


one waited while lights were restored. 
The opening remarks of William D. 
Mitchell, 71-year-old committee counsel, 
a Democrat and former Attorney General 
under President Hoover, were lost in the 
confusion of grinding cameras and burst- 
ing flash bulbs. He was only discussing 
ure 


Then two GOP senators, Homer Fergu- . 
son of Michigan, and Owen Brewster of 
Maine, set the jarring note which the 
hearings appear destined to follow. They 
pene vigorously that although they 

ad asked to see all exhibits ten days in 
advance so they could study them and 
prepare questions, they had received two 
voluminous documents, now about to be 
considered, less than 48 hours in advance. 
Glumly they sat back with their two Re- 
publican collea from the House, Rep. 
Frank Keefe of Wisconsin and Bertrand 
W. Gearhart of California. 

The Un-Secret Secrets: By 4:09 
p.m., when the committee recessed for 
the day, two witnesses testifying alter- 
nately—Admiral Thomas B. Inglis, Chief 
of the’ Office of Naval Intelligence, and 
Col. Bernard Thielen of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff—had revealed: ; 

@ The Japanese code had fallen into 
American -intelligence hands in Decem- 
ber 1940, a year before Pearl Harbor. 

@ By July 19, 1941, six months before 
Pearl Harbor, American cryptogmageers 
had broken down the code to the point 
that Japan’s most secret messages were 
no longer a secret to Washington. 

@ The aoa So and decoded Japanese 
messages disclosed two vital aioe: (1) 
that Japan was rapidly preparing for war 
with the United States; (2) that her spies 
were constantly delivering highly impor- 
tant information to Tokyo on American 
military preparations and ship movements. 
@ As early as July 1941, Washington had 
this highly secret Jap message in its 
possession: “The immediate object of our 
occupation of French Indo-China will be 
to achieve our purposes there. Secondly, 
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International 


Story of the nation’s most tragic military debacle begins unfolding before the joint Congressional Pearl Harbor Committee‘ 


its purpose is, when the international 
situation is suitable, to launch therefrom 
a rapid attack . . . After the occupation 
of French Indo-China, next on our sched- 
ule is the sending of an ultimatum to the 
Netherlands Indies. In the seizing of 
Singapore [British], the Navy will play 
the principal part . . . We will once and 
for all crush Anglo-American military 
power.” 

@ Between July and November, the Unit- 
ed States intercepted and decoded scores 
of Jap messages, most of which pointed 
to war, among them numerous ones con- 
cerning ship movements at Pear] Harbor. 
@ On Nov. 19 the Japs transmitted their 
famous “wind” code. If Jap diplomats 
heard the words “east wind, rain” it 
meant Jap-U. S. relations in danger, de- 
stroy all code papers; if Jap-Soviet rela- 
tions endangered, “north wind, cloudy”; 
if Jap-British relations, “west wind, 
clear.” In the Army-Navy reports on Pearl 
Harbor made public last September 
(NEwsweEEk, Sept. 10), it was stated 
that un Dec. 3, the Navy knew that Jap 
diplomats had been ordered to destroy 
all codes and documents; further, the 
reports added enigmatically that on Dec. 
4 “monitors discovered Japs using code 
words in short-wave newscasts.” ) 

@ On Nov. 22, fifteen days before Pearl 
Harbor, Tokyo notified Kichisaburo No- 
mura and Saburo Kurusu, the Jap nego- 
tiators in Washington, that unless an 
agreement was reached with the United 
States by Nov. 29, “things are auto- 
matically going to happen.” 

@ On Nov. 28, two days after Secretary 
of State Hull had presented his disputed 
ten points to the Japs (claimed by them 
to be an “ultimatum”), Tokyo advised 
Nomura and Kurusu that in a few days 
they would receive a formal note advising 
the American Government that “the ne- 
gotiation will be de facto ruptured.” 

@ On Nov. 29, Tokyo advised its Hono- 
lulu agents: “We have been receiving 


reports from you on ship movements, but 
in the future will you also report even 
when thre are no movements.” 
@ On Nov. 80, Washington intercepted 
a Tokyo message to Berlin directing that 
Hitler be informed “there is extreme 
danger that war may suddenly break out 
between the Anglo-Saxon nations and 
Japan” and might “come quicker than 
anyone dreams.” 
@ Although many of the intercepts were 
decoded the same day they were dis- 
patched by the Japs, two vital ones sent 
by Jap agents in Honolulu on Dec. 6, the 
day before Pearl Harbor, were not trans- 
lated until the day after the attack. One 
of them discussed barrage balloons in the 
-Pearl Harbor area. “At the present time 
there are no signs of barrage balloon 
equipment . . . I imagine that in-all prob- 
ability there is considerable opportunity 
left to take advantage for a surprise at- 
tack against these places . . . In my opin- 
ion the battleships do not have torpedo 
-nets.” The second read: “1. On the eve- 
ning of the 5th, among the battleships 
which entered port were — — — and one 
submarine tender. The following ships 
were observed at anchor on the 6th: 9 
battleships, 3 light cruisers, 3 submarine 
tenders, 17 destroyers, and in addition 
there were 4 light cruisers, 2 destroyers 
lying at docks (the heavy cruisers and 
airplane carriers have all left). 2. It ap- 
pears that no air reconnaissance is being 
conducted by the fleet air arm.” 

Who Knew It? Who among Ameri- 
can officials had access to the vital de- 
codes was unanswered by the testimony 
last week. Presumably the White House, 
the State Department and the high com- 
mand saw them. But among the specta- 
tors was one key Pearl Harbor figure who 
had not seen them. ia cea like a 

rosperous grocer in his mufti, sat Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel; near him, 
also in civilian clothes, was Maj. Gen. 
Walter C. Short. Kimmel’s lawyer said 


the admiral would testify that none of the 
decodes had been available to him; Short 
said nothing. 

Next day, the Republicans and Demo. 
crats on the committee resumed their 
bickering. GOP members charged that 
Inglis and Thielen were only “hearsay” 


witnesses, that they had no firsthand 


information, and that they could not an- 
swer questions. But before the day was 
out, Senator Ferguson (who keeps a 
large whitewash brush conspicuously on 
his desk) had one question answered by 
Inglis that supplied headlines. Through 
the senator’s questioning, the admiral 
testified that the Navy had begun cor- 
voying Pacific shipping twelve days be- 
fore the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Republicans poured on the questions. 
The Democrats, oddly enough, seemed 
content to let the witnesses testify with- 
out examination—Sen. Alben W. Barkley, 
committee chairman, asked their only 
question of the day. On Saturday, the 
third day of hearings, even the Republi- 
cans quieted while Inglis detailed the 
Japs’ pre-Pearl Harbor plans as discov- 
ered from official evidence gathered since 
the occupation of Japan. Their gist: 

The idea of a surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor was originated by Admiral Iso- 
roku Yamamoto, commander-in-chief of 
the Jap fleet, in January 194]. It was 
studied by a Jap viealiees -conference 
in September and approved. Carrier plane 
pilots were secretly briefed on it Oct. 5. 
On Nov. 26, the attack force put to sea 
under orders to return to base “should 
it appear certain” that Japan and the 
United States had reached an agreement. 
On Dec. 1 the Jap Cabinet council de- 
cided on war. On Dec. 2, the attack on 
Pearl Harbor was ordered. 
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Out of the Pearl Harbor investigation 
last week came a decoded telephone 
conversation made on Nov. 27, 1941, 
two weeks before the Japs attacked, 
that had all the elements of a penny- 
dreadful spy thriller. By the time it was 
decoded the next day by American in- 
telligence officers who had tapped it, 
Washington was in possession of one 
additional piece of advance knowledge 
that war was imminent. 

On the Washington end. of the trans- 
pacific phone call was Saburo Kurusu, 
Japanese special envoy to the United 
States; on the Tokyo end, Yeisuke Yama- 
moto, chief of the American division of 
the Japanese Foreign Office. To them, 
{ President Roosevelt was “Miss Kimiko,” 


war, “the birth of.a child.” The conver- 
sation, together with the decode and 
the interceptor’s comments, follows: 

Kurusu: “Hello, hello. This is 
Kurusu.” 

} Yamamoto: “This is Yamamoto.” 

Kurusu: “Yes, hello, hello.” 

(Unable to get Yamamoto for about 
six or eight seconds, he said aside: ) 

Kurusu: “Oh, I see, they're making a 
record of this [in Tokyo], huh?” : 

Kurusu: “Hello. Sorry to trouble you 
so often.” 

Yamamoto: “How did the matri- 
monial question get along today?” 

(How did the négotiations go today?) 

Kurusu: “Oh, haven’t you got our 
telegram® yet? It was sent—let me see— 
at about 6—no 7 o'clock. Seven o'clock. 
About three hours ago.” 

“There wasn’t much that was differ- 
- from what Miss Umeko said yester- 
ay. te 

YaMaMoTo: “Oh, there wasn’t much 
difference?” 

That Blessed Event: Kurusu: “No, 
there wasn’t. As before, that southward 
matter—that south, sovuTH—southward 
matter, is having considerable effect. 
You know, southward matter.” 

YaMaMorTo: (Obviously trying to in- 
dicate the serious effect that Japanese 
concentrations, étc. in French Indo- 
China were having on the conversations 
in Washington. He tries to do this with- 
out getting away from the “Miss Umeko, 
childbirth, marriage” character of the 
voice code.) “Oh, the south matter? It’s 
y effective?” 

Kurusu: “Yes, and at one time, the 
matrimonial question seemed as if it 
would be settled.” 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, “Miss . 
Umeko,” and the possible outbreak of . 


(“Yes, and at one time it looked as 
though we could reach an agreement.”) 
. Kurusu: “But—well, of course, there 
are other matters involved too, but— 
that was it-that was the monkey 
wrench. Details are included in the tele- 
gram® which should arrive very shortly. 
It is not very long and you'll be able to 
read it quickly.” 

Kurusvu: “How do things look there? 
Does it seem as if a child might be 
born?” 

(“Does it seem as if a crisis is at hand?) 

YaMaMorTo: (In a definite tone): “Yes, 
the birth of the child seems imminent.” 

(“Yes, a crisis does appear immi- 
nent.”) 

Kurusu: (Surprised): “It does seem 
as if the birth is going to take place?” 

(“A crisis does appear imminent?” 

Kurusu: “In which direction . . . 








Acme International 
Kurusu and Yamamoto 


(Sto himself very abruptly at 
this pia fe went outside the char- 
acter of the voice code. Then to cover 
up the slip, he continued: ) 

Kurusv: “Is it to be a boy or a girl?” 

Yamamoto: (Hesitated, then laugh- 
ing at his hesitation, took up Kurusu’s 
cue to reestablish the voice-code charac- 
ter of the talk. The “boy, girl, healthy” 
byplay has no other significance: ) 

YAMAMOTO: “It seems as if it will be 
a strong healthy boy.” 

Kurusu:‘ “Oh, it’s to be a strong 
healthy boy?” 

YAMAMOTO: “Yes. 

“Did you make any statement [to 
the newspapers] regarding your talk 
with Miss Kimiko today?” 


Kurusu: “No, nothing. Nothing ex- 


cept the mere fact that we met.” 

Yamamoto: “Regarding the matter 
contained in-the telegram** of the other 
day, although no definite decision has 
been made yet, please be advised that 
effecting it will be difficult.” 

Kurusu: “Oh, it is difficult, huh?” 

Yamamoto: “Yes, it is.” 

Kurusu: “Well, I guess there’s noth- 
ing more that can be done then.” 
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Mr. Moto on the Telephone: He Told Us the Japs Were Coming 


Yamamoto: “Then, today... .” 

Kurusu: “Today?” 

To Wed or Not? Yamamoro: “The 
matrimonial question, that is, the mat- 
ter pertaining to arranging a marriage 
—don’t break them off. 

(“Regarding negotiations, don’t break 
them off.”) 

Kurusv: “Not break them? You mean 
talks. (Helplessly): Oh, my.” | 

Kurusv: “Well, I'll do what I can. 
(Pause.) Please read carefully what 
Miss Kimiko had to say as contained in 
today’s telegram.”* 

YAMAMOTO: “From what time to what 
time were your talks today?” 

Kurusu: “Oh, today’s was from 2:30.” 

(Much repeating of the numeral 2.) 

Kurusu: “Oh, you mean the dura- 
tion? Oh, that was for about an hour.” 

Yamamoro: “Regarding the matri- 
monial question. I shall send you an- 
other message. However, please bear in 
mind that the matter of the other day i 


_ avery difficult one.” 


Kurusu: “But without anything—they 
want to keep ‘carrying on the matri- 
monial question. They do. In the mean- 
time were faced with the excitement of 
having a child born. On top of that 
Tokugawa is really champing at the 
bit, isn’t he? Tokugawa is, isn’t he?” 

(“But without anything—they want to 
keep on negotiating. In the meantime 
we have a crisis on hand and the army 
is champing at the bit. You know the 
army. ) 

Kurusvu: “That’s why I doubt if any- 
thing can be done.” 

Yamamoto: “I don’t think it’s as bad 
as that.” 2 

YaMaMoTo: “Well—we can’t sell a 
mountain.” 

(“Well—we can’t yield.”) 

Kurusu: “Qh sure, I know that. That 
isn’t even a debatable question any 
more.” 

Yamamoto: “Well, then, although we 
can’t yield, we'll pve you some kind of 
a reply to that telegram.” 

Kurusu: “In any event, Miss Kimiko 
is leaving town tomorrow, and will re- 
main in the country until Wednesday.” 

Yamamoto: “Will you please con- 
tinue to do your best.” 

Kurusu: “Oh, yes. I'll do my best. 
And Nomura’s doing everything, too.” 

Yamamoto: “Oh, all right. In today’s 
talks, there wasn’t anything of special 
interest then?” : a. 

Kurusu: “No, nothing of- particular 


‘ interest, except that it is quite clear now 


that that southward—ah—the south, the 

south matter is -having considerable 

effect.” = 

‘ YAMAMOTO: “I see. Well, then, good- 
y: f 

Kurusu: “Good-By.” 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 


Did You Say Uranium? Moynahan (right) goes into the field to interview an officer 


Atomic Press Agent 


One of the most exasperating assign- 
ments given a public-relations officer dur- 
ing the war was drawn by a slight, be- 
spectacled City Hall reporter with the air 
of an earnest theological student. As press 
agent for the atomic bomb, Maj. John R. 
Moynahan had to sit for months on 
the hottest story in generations. Every 
piece of copy from his typewriter was 
stamped “top secret” and locked in a 
three-way combination safe until Hiro- 
shima got the works. 

Moynahan, who has just turned 33, 
doesn't know to this day ‘why he was 
picked for the job. His first hush-hush 
Army assignment after he left The New- 
ark Evening News was to train for a 
secret landing on the China coast as a 
saboteur. “Home work” consisted of 
sneaking across the Mexican border with- 
out papers or money. After one of these 
exercises, his commanding officer asked 
him whether he would like “a really se- 
cret job” and ordered him to Washington 
without waiting for an answer. 

At the Pentagon, a colonel ushered 
Moynahan before Maj. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, a ponderous man with a discon- 
certing stare. The following conversation 
took place: 

Groves: Colonel, have you told this 
man about security? 

CoLoneEt! Yes, general. 

Groves: Moynahan, have you had 
newspaper experience? 

Moynanan: Yes, general. 

Groves stared at Moynahan for several 
minutes, then waved his hand. He had 


been accepted. Outside the door, the 
colonel said gloomily: “We’ve smashed 
the atom.” “That’s too bad,” Moynahan 
replied politely. 

Moynahan read up on the Manhattan 
Project, wrote stories for the safe, and 
went to work suppressing stories written 
by others. One of these, entitled “The 
Purple Crater” and describing the con- 
quest of Japan by atomic bombs, had 
been submitted to the Office of Censor- 
ship by a leading fiction writér a few 
days before the New Mexico bomb test. 
Another, by a wire-service reporter who 
had just talked with a scientist who had 
quit the project in a huff, was dismay- 
ingly accurate on dates and details of 
atomic-bomb development. Moynahan 
rushed about the country in a plane plug- 
ging the leaks with espionage jail threats. 

No more ticklish assignment was 
handed Moynahan than helping two Mid- 
western universities, engaged in atomic- 
fission research, to obtain appropriations 
from their state legislatures without dis- 
closing’ why new laboratories were 
needed. He ran across one physics pro- 
fessor who, although he had received no 
information on the bomb, had figured out 
every last detail for himself. . 

The Lid’s Off: Moynahan wrote the 
War Department release on the Los Ala- 
mos experiment which was afterwards 
acclaimed widely as the most excitin 
eyewitness story ever issued as an officia 
handout. But Moynahan, who was on a 
security mission, wasn’t there when the 
bomb went off. His “eyewitness” story 


was written after interviewing the par- 


ticipants. 


.When the atom bomb was ready fr, 
Japan, General Groves’s deputy, Brig 
Gen. Thomas F. Farrell, took M 
han to Tinian, where the Enola (Cy 
was to take off on its historic mission 
The night that the bomb was dropped 
they were awakened by a courier with 
a message from Secretary of War H 
L. Stimson asking whether “the Amer. 
can public was ready for the story of 
our new weapon.” Moynahan wrote th 
message for Farrell’s signature, strong. | 
ly urging immediate release. At lag 
those stories could come out of th 
Pentagon safe. 

During his service under Groves, Moy. 
nahan couldn’t tell his wife, his two smal 
children, or his friends in Newark what 
he was doing for the war effort. When the 
war ended, he went home to spill th 
story to a gathering of friends and reh. 
tives in the Moynahan living room. He 
discovered that his one remaining civilian 
suit, which he expects to put on net 
month, had been taken by his recently 
discharged younger brother, First Lt. 
Paul Moynahan of the First Mechanized 
Cavalry. 

“Well, I was working on the atomic 
bomb,” the major began proudly. 

“Oh, listen, John,” his wife interrupted. 
“Before you say another word, you mus 
listen to how Paul stopped the Germaps 
in the Battle of the Bulge.” 


Pa 


No Speech 


By pleading conflicting engagements, 
a Washington radio commentator side 
stepped a request by Wellesley students 
for an address en: “What Can Wellesley 
Do With the Atomic Bomb?” 


Pa 


Conference Sidelights 


Wartime habits cling to the President's 
labor-management conference. Daily pro- 
_ grams are labeled “Order of the Day’ 
and one mimeographed press release was 
stamped “Restricted” . . . George Meany, 
AFL secretary-treasurer who fought the 
one-nation veto at San Francisco, is now 
demanding a one-delegate veto power in 
the conference . . . To save time, the er 
ecutive committee negotiates while lunch- 
ing on coffee and cellophane-wrapped 
sandwiches sent up by the Labor De 
partment cafeteria. Complaining tha 
the food tastes “like something be get 
out of a basket on a jerkwater ‘railroad 
line,” one delegate blamed the food for 
the sour dispositions in the meetings 
The Labor Department has no funds 
to pay for lunches. They're charged t0 
the White House. 


Pm 


Idol Criticism 

‘ In British circles in Washington the | 
word is that President Truman’s 
policy has fcet of Clayton. 














lt makes giant tracks toward a better tomorrow 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tus gigantic tire will help speed 
construction of highways, airports, 
toadbeds, power dams and other 
projects in the new America to 
come ... for its ability to perform, 
with speed and efficiency, on these 
heavy-duty jobs, has already been 
proved in the slam-bang wear of war. 


It’s a Goodyear Earthmover All- 
Weather Tire, one of the massive 
tires which Goodyear makes for 
heavy-duty construction equipment. 
These tires have deep, tough treads 
for special jobs. Some keep tremen- 
dous loads rolling over jagged rocks, 


some through thick, sticky mud, 
others through dry, soft sand. 


These Goodyear giants help self- 
loading scrapers, motor graders, 
earth-hauling wagons do a better 
job—faster and cheaper. Into every 
tire goes Goodyear’s unmatched 
knowledge of tread design, cord, 
compound and bead construction. 


Leadership in Off-the-Road Tires 
is another reason why “more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind”... for the same skill 
that makes big tires also makes the 
best tires for your car. 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker with metals, 
plastics, chemicals, fabrics and other 
vital materials . . . seeking always to 
develop more useful products for you. 


VICTORY! BUY BONDS! 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Phonograph-radio in 
period style, one of many from 
the new Farnsworth line. 


Action photographs of Freddie Trenkler and Virginia Litz, stars of “Hats off to Ice,” at Rockefeller Center Theater, New York. 


You'll turn a favorite easy chair toward your own Capehart or 
Farnsworth television recetver—you'll flick the switch—and 
watch as well as hear your choice of the evening’s shows, sports 
or entertainments—while they are taking place miles away! 


The wonder of universal home television is not far off. 
And the latest marvels of radio and music reproduction are 
here . . . in Farnsworth factories where new phonograph- 
radios and radios are being manufactured for you. 


These are the finest Capehart and Farnsworth instru- 
ments we have ever built. In tonal beauty, in faithful 
reception and reproduction, you will recognize the fruits 
of 19 years of electronic research at Farnsworth. 


Each new model will provide brilliant performance— 
many with FM radio. Cabinets are of flawless woods or 
exciting new materials. Even the justly famous Capehart 


and Farnsworth record-changers have been further per- 
fected to assure you quiet, dependable performance. 
Superb new Capehart or more modestly priced Farnsworth 
—each is built to bring you the finest quality and the 
greatest value for your pleasure and enjoyment. Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


TELEVISION » RADIO ¢ PHONOGRAPHS 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





° 


The two basic decisions reached 
by Messrs. Truman, Attlee, and King 
were: 

1—-To give the United Nations Or- 
ganization the problem of preventing 
the use of atomic energy and other new 
discoveries for destruction while pro- 
moting their use for peaceful purposes. 

2—To keep to themselves 
the engineering and _indus- 
trial. know-how which com- 
prises most of the atomic 
“secret,” pending the set- 
ting up of “effective, re- 
ciprocal, and enforceable 
safeguards acceptable to all 
nations.” — 

From here they went on 
to outline. their present 
ideas of “effective, recipro- 
cal, and enforceable safe- 
guards,” and to suggest how the UNO 
might go about creating them. The 
specific proposals, it should be em- 
phasized, are not hard and fast. They 
do not “lay down the law” to the rest 
of the world. They are offered as 

idance. The law is to be laid down 

y the United Nations. 


The step-by-step approach sug- 
gested by the three atomic nations 
ds in itself proof of their good faith. 
Effective international .control of 
atomic energy will require measures 
which, according to the customs of 
the past, are extreme. But Messrs. 
Truman, Attlee, and King do not ask 
the impossible, or even the imprac- 
ticable. They do not ask for a com- 
plete system of control all at once. But 
they propose to start now to work 
toward such a system, and they are 
prepared to move just as rapidly as 
the rest of the world will. 

_ As a beginning, they suggest the 
interchange of basic scientific informa- 
tion. This was the custom of most of 
the world prior to the war. It means 
more than the formal interchange of 
scientific data between nations. It 
means freedom of communication for 
scientists. It implies that scientists all 
over the world must be free to corre- 

d with each other. It implies, also, 
that they shall be free to travel, to 
visit other scientists and their lab- 
oratories, throughout the world. 

With full freedom to correspond 
and travel, the basic scientists would 
ecome a sort ra informal interna- 

inspection force. As a next step, 
the three nations suggest the full pa 
change of knowledge concerning the 








The Atomic Declaration . 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


raw materials from which atomic 
energy may be released. Some of Mr. 
Truman’s military advisers would have 
preferred to make this the first step. 
But the British and some of our own 
top-ranking scientists considered the 
order agreed upon more logical. 
Each step, if it is taken, should tend 
to break down suspicion 
and make another step less 
difficult. Finally it may be 
possible to arrive at a sys- 
tem of formal inspection. 
The British doubted that 
inspection was practicable. 
But they bowed to the 
American view that it is not 
only technically feasible but 
probably essential, and some 
of them apparently were 
convinced that our view 
was sound. Admittedly, an: airtight 
inspection system would have to be 
very elaborate. It would stretch from 
the raw sources of fissionable matter 


through all stages of production and 


use. The inspection commission 
would have to be staffed with geolo- 
gists, metallurgists, hydroelectric en- 
gineers, and other specialists. They 
would have to be free to go anywhere 
at any time by any means. Account- 
ants would have to keep track of 
every appreciable quantity of fission- 
able matter. Radio-active by-products 
also would have to be accounted for, 
since they might be used for the mass 
destruction of life. Control of bac- 
teriological weapons probably would 
require a separate inspection force, 
with its own specialists and methods. 


-There is nothing in the ABC 
declaration which puts “on the spot” 
Russia or any other nation so long 
as it wants a secure peace. The decla- 
ration can be called “a stall,” or a 
device for withholding the atomic 
know-how froin the Russians, only if 
one assumes that the Russian Govern- 
ment {1) has evil intentions against 


the rest of the world, or (2) is so in-. 


secure internally that it dare not ex- 
pose the Russian people to the con- 
tacts with the world which the 
effective international control of 
atomic energy would require. 

‘The Russians, like the rest of us, 
will have to adjust themselves to the 
atomic age. It will not be easy for 
any of us. Messrs. Truman, Attlee, 
and King have proposed a way of 
beginning the adjustment which fuses 


prudence with 
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Ever since the 50’s 


EVER SINCE THE 1850'S WHEN 
THE STEAM-AND-SAILING SHIP 
“GREAT EASTERN” WAS PLYING THE 
ATLANTIC, WE HAVE DEVOTED 
OURSELVES TO MAKING PIPES 

FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 

{Actual photo taken on the ‘Great Eastern’? 


BUY 
VICTORY 
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The KAYWOODIE of 1945 


Nearly a century of analysis and work, . 
and experience with smokers’ needs, is 
incorporated in Kaywoodie Pipes 
Whatever makes pipe-smoking more 
satisfying will always be found in Kay- 
woodie. Available at your dealer’s, $3.50 
to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 


quirements, and sat- 
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Snows of First Peacetime Winter 


Sharpen Misery in 


Disease and Chaos May Sweep 
Across Weary Face of Continent 
Already Hungry and Shivering 


In Berlin, the big white flakes drifted 
down from a sullen sky and melted on 
the tumbled stones, the twisted beams, 
and the piled rubble. From their requisi- 
tioned houses, the Allied conquerors 
watched this first snow of the season with 
foreboding. From their cellar hovels and 
patched-up rooms in the wreckage, the 
Germans saw it with a sense of doom. 
In Paris a mournful Armistice Day rain 
was followed by overcast skies and tem- 
peratures little above freezing. The rush 
_ of Parisians to lay in stocks of wood be- 

came more urgent. : 

Winter weather had come to Europe. 
It was by common consent the beginning 
of a winter that would probably bring 
more death and. suffering than any since 
the Thirty Years’ War three centuries 
ago. The New York Times ran a seven- 
teen-column survey of the coming mis- 


ery. Even in that space it could do little ' 


more than touch upon the problem. The 
worst will probably fall upon defeated, 
divided, at stesogers Pe Germany. Other 


— of Europe, particularly Poland, may © 


as hard hit. 

But it is from Germany, the heart of 
the continent, that pestilence and chaos 
are most likely to sweep across the face 
of Europe. 


Just Kaputt 


The coming winter will be an extremely 


trying one .for our occupation troops. If _ 
present conditions continue, there is certain 


to be starvation in Germany. The lessons of 
history are that riots and epidemics follow 


starvation. This will make trouble not only. 


for our occupation troops but also for our 
western Allies, for epidemics cannot be kept 
within national boundaries. 


To nearly every editor in the United 
States these words had the ring of abso- 
lute truth. They had been said before. 
But this time they came from. Byron 
Price, former chief of the Office of Cen- 
sorship, a man who had gained the re- 
spect and confidence of the journalistic 
profession. Price had just returned from 
a personal eight-week survey of condi- 
tions in Germany, made for President 
“Truman. 

Price. added that in the Reich “all 













relation civilization has’ gone. The 
clock has gipped: it is just kaputt.” One 
of the chi@ reasons, according to Price, 
why restormion has been so slow in Ger- 


the deadlock of the four- 
ol commission in Berlin. 
‘bluntly: “Unfortunately, the 


many... 
and the sit@ation in Germany is not the 
Army’s figs it is the fault of the 


The top- vel conflict with the French 
was only yp@.t of the general disagree- 


| of Europe. 
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late a definitive American policy. How. 


- ever, there were as yet few signs that 


Washington had decided which it would 
follow of the alternative courses now 
facing the Allies in the Reich. 

The first is the so-called Morgenthau 
plan. This would probably involve the 
death by starvation and disease of be. 
tween 15 and 20 million Germans, al. 
though the advocates of the plan side. 
step its obvious result. The Russians have 
adopted something akin to the Mor. 
genthau plan but with important politi- 
cal modifications. They have already to a 
large extent “pasteurized” their zone in 
Germany by removing some 60 per cent 
of the industries. But they have also taken 
the lead in turning over political power 
to the “Germans—mostly Communist or 
Communist-dominated. Many observers 
think that Russia’s eventual aim is to 
withdraw from a desperate Reich and let 
the Germans resolve the mess them- 
selves. 

The second choice’ involves a consid- 
erable reconstruction of German indus- 



















































































































The Americans blame the French for keeping the Reich divided in four; here 
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refugees pass from the American to the Russian zone 


ment on Germany’s future. This disagree- 
ment was not even primarily between the 
various powers. It extended, for example, 
all the way. through the American Mili- 
tary Government, the advocates of a 
so-called hard peace battlin 
porters of a limited revival for German 
industry. It all underlined the failure of 
the Potsdam agreements to provide a 
guide to the shaping of the -future of 
Germany as had been intended. 

To Pasteurize or Not: The recent 
visit to Washington of Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, General of the Army Eisen- 
hower’s deputy, spurred efforts to formu- 


the sup- - 


try and the feeding of the Reich by the 
Americans and British until this is ac 
complished. This is the policy that by 
and large has been adopted by the Brit- 
ish. There has been less denazification 
and less emphasis on destruction of in- 
dustry in the British zone than in any 
other. Furthermore, the British zone con- 
tains more heavy industry than the 
The American policy so far has been 
one of drift between the Russian | 
British models. It was best epitomized 


by two events last week. In Bavaria two 1 


German explosive plants along 
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pancreas, located just 42) 





behind the stomach, normally manufac- 


ture the insulin the body needs to store 










«swatch for diabetes! Be on the look- 
out for these signs: 


1, Constant hunger and_loss of weight, 
despite overeating, because your body 
can’t make use of the food you eat. 







2. Continuous, or aggravated, thirst. 
Because the kidneys are working over- 
time to dispose of excess sugar, you try 
to replace the water lost. 


3. Weariness and irritability. Because 
your body is unable to make proper use 









Frederick H. Ecker, 





. of food and water, it tires faster. Boils 
and carbuncles are often an indication 
of diabetes, particularly in older people. 


These three conditions are indications 
of well-established diabetes, but are of- 
ten absent in early or mild cases. Accord- 
ingly, it is important for everyone with a 
family history of diabetes— all the more 
if overweight—to have an annual physi- 
cal examination, including urinalysis. _ 


Twenty-five years ago diabetics were 
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virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic 
near-starvation diet. But with the dis- 
covery in 1921 that injected insulin’ 
could add to the diabetics’ own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on life—and a pleasant one. 


If you are diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent co-operation with a physician 
will enable him to control the disease 
through diet, exercise, and insulin. While 
injections of insulin won’t cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure—they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to lead a practically normal 
life. 

To learn more about diabetes and its 
treatment, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 125-D, entitled: “Diabetes.” 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 125-D, entitled: “Diabetes.” 
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their valuable power houses and machin- 
ery were blown up. In Héchst near 
Frankfurt, American and German nutri- 
tion experts met and apparently decided 
that even the revised estimate of 750,000 


tons of food to be supplied by the United . 


States to the Reich was too low. 


oom 


France Grows Smaller 
“The human system can recover after 


a year or so of privations, but after two — 


or thee years...” 

That was the way a member of the 
French Institute of Hygiene summed u 
an ominous report Jast week. Most Frenc 
children, particularly in the larger cities, 
the report said, were stunted and apa- 
thetic. They had a poor chance of grow- 
ing into strong adults. A spindle-legged 


- 10-year-old in Paris, Marseille, or Lyon 


gets half a pint of skimmed milk a day 


_ and a chocolate bar once a month. His 


epes are powdered. He seldom sees 
cheese or margarine. During September 
he went without meat entirely. So he is 
usually 10 pounds underweight. Parisian 
girls of 14 and 15 are 5% inches below 


. the average. Boys of the same age are 4 


inches shorter than the average. 

Infant mortality increased from 6 per 
cent in 1989 to 19 per cent by March 
1944, For the last ten years, France has 
had more deaths than births—excluding 
war casualties. To offset the shrinking 
population, Gen. Charles de Gaulle has 
demanded “twelve million cradles.” But 
the Paris journal Libé-Soir charged re- 
cently that the number of abortions per- 
formed in France each year by doctors, 
midwives, and old women known as 
“makers of angels” equals the number 
of births. 


eos 


Same Old France 
The more things changed the more 


they remained the same. That was the . 


way it seemed to the French last week. 
The brave new world that was supposed 
to have been ushered in with the liber- 
ation looked uncommonly like the old 
world of intensely partisan politics and 

wrangling that contributed to 
bringing down the Third Republic. The 
Fourth Republic was off to a bad start. 
And to no one was that more galling than 
to its architect, Charles de Gaulle, newly 
elected Premier and President—and ci- 
vilian center of France’s greatest political 
crisis since the liberation. 

France Had a President . . . From 
8:15 onward, on the afternoon of Nov. 
18, the eyes of all members of the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly turned im- 


patiently to the Chamber's peti, onl 


green and gold agate voting urns. 
were seeanablod to elect the President of 
France. 

Henri Teitgen, 68-year-old Popular 
Republican, proposed de Gaulle as Presi- 
dent. The Socialists’ old political. skir- 
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misher, Vincent Auriol, seconded the nom- 
ination. To indicate Radical Socialist 
support of de Gaulle, the veteran Edouard 
Herriot merely stood. up in his rear seat 
and gave his indorsement. But when 
Louis Dumat, a tall, blond rightist, bit- 
terly declared the Communists would 
sabotage the new republic, the chamber 
rocked. Only Jacques Duclos, the squat, 
pudgy Communist leader, attracted as 
much attention. 

Plainly enjoying the suspense before 
his speech, Duclos bounced up to the 
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Charles de Gaulle, civilian 


tribune. In tones of mingled raillery, 
irony, and desperate sincerity, he jabbed 
all other sf wager pores An uproar broke 
out when he said placidly that the Com- 
munists had been ready to take full re- 
sponsibility, under a Communist Presi- 
dent. “You still have time to present your 
candidate,” shouted the Socialist Daniel 
Mayer. But Duclos, a skilled parliamen- 
tarian, chuckled and said gently: “Your 
candidate is ours.” 

As cries of “Vote, Vote,” resounded in 
the Chamber, ushers the urns. 
Forty-five minutes later, Speaker Félix 
Gouin announced de Gaulle’s unanimous 


lection. taneously, “the 
broke tito the “Macveilicise ise.” ‘ime 
of French i 


villa in Neuilly, called the “White House” 
by French newspapers. 


- «+. But No Government: At lunch 
that day in the villa, de Gaulle had en. 
tertained Winston Churchill, British Am. 
bassadot Alfred Duff Cooper, and his 
wife, Lady Diana. That evening, Gouin 
led a delegation past the villa’s high 
iron fence, into the de Gaulle’s white. 
painted, sparsely furnished drawing room, 
In. his dark blue civilian suit, the Presj- 
dent-elect stood between his worldly 


chef-de-cabinet, Gaston Palewski, and | 


his young aide-de-camp, Claude Guy, 
“The France of 1945, now reborn in lib- 
erty,”. said Gouin, “confides to you ex. 
plicitly the mandate you already held 
implicitly from the nation.” Party leaders 
called the next morning. . 


Duclos, as representative of the strong. 


est party in the Assembly, came first. He 


was followed by Maurice Schumann, of . 
_ de Gaulle’s own Popular Republicay 


Movement, and the aging Louis Marin of 
the rightist Republican Federation. But 
superficial unity soon became open con- 
flict between the Communists and de 
Gaulle. 

_ Maurice Thorez, the party’s top man, 
demanded that de Gaulle give it one of 
the three most important Ministries—For- 
eign, War, or Interior. On Nov. 16, de 
Gaulle informed Gouin that he was ready 
to resign. “Demands presented impera- 
tively by one of the parties” for specific 
Cabinet posts seemed to him “incompati- 
ble” with independent government. As 
a result he returned his mandate to the 
Assembly—for rejection or a new vote 
of confidence. — : 
 ««. And No Unity: The Communists 
denied they had ever “formulated any 
imperative demands.” But the President 
in. a national broadcast reiterated that 
they had, though he still did not mention 
them by name. Although willing to en- 
trust economic and social posts to the 
Communists, said de Gaulle, he could not 
give them “the levers that command for- 


eign policy: the diplomacy that expresses | 
it, the army that sustains it, and the po | 
lice that protects it.” In acting otherwise, — 


he explained, he would risk upsetting 


France’s delicate balance between the 
“two very great political powers”—the 


United States and Russia. 


On Monday afternoon, pale winter | 
sunshine glinted on the guns of 1,000 | 


fully armed 
the Place de 
leading to the Palais Bourbon. In 
Chamber, the Tee, Thres assembled 
the Popular Republi 

Gaulle, the Socialists 


lice as they blocked of 


dates. Jacques Duclos shouted that the 
Communists would not vote for him. But 
temperate Socialists asked for unity and»: 

er chance for de Gaulle. By a vote | 





Concorde and the bridge 
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Most of ‘the French députies serving ‘ 
in the National Constituent-Assembly:are . 


new in politics. Last: week .they- voted 
themselves a high-sounding but: actually 
modest temporary salary. Henceforth 
they will get 20,000 francs a month— 
$400 at the pegged rate, equivalent in 
buying power to between $150 and $200. 


They're Burning Up Pianos 
to Keep Nude Folies Warm 


Toni Howard of N EWSWEEK’s Paris Bu- 
reau sends this report on a French heat- 
ing problem. 


“} will not have my girls cold, even if 
we have to tear up the,stage sets for fire- 
wood,” said Paul Derval, the tall, gray- 
haired director of the. Folies. Bergére. 
“Naturally we'd hate to have to do that, 
but if the choice had to be made—,” he 
shrugged his shoulders eloquently. “After 
all, the audience comes primarily to see 
the girls, not the sets.” 

With the shortage of coal in France the 
theater cannot possibly be heated, he ex- 
plained. The audience will have to come, 
as it did last year, with overshoes and 
blankets, and fortify itself drinking bran- 
dy between acts in the chilly foyer. The 
stage and wings cannot be heated either. 
Scantily clad girls waiting their turn on 
the stage will have to do less loitering in 
the wings where drafts of winter air 
blowing in from the street doors could 
seriously endanger health and hamper the 
easy, graceful movements of the success- 
ful strip, or “spectacle.” The Folies Ber- 


g—coal, wood briquettes, and char- 





coal—in an eftort.to warm the dressing 
rooms. “A piano,” said Derval, “burns 
very well. 

He invited me to make a tour of the 
girls’ dressing. rooms, to see how warm 
they are kept but refused to let another 
correspondent—male—accompany us. This, 
he said, was a rule they had to make since 
the -night he had promised to let two 
Stars and Stripes correspondents back- 
stage and the Stars.and Stripes contingent 
arrived fifteen strong headed by a colonel. 

The dressing rooms were indeed warm. 
The girls seemed quite comfortable sit- 
ting around clad only in false eyelashes. 
Costumers at the Folies are busy design- 
ing little wisps of shoulder veilings to 
help the girls keep warm, “without inter- 
fering with their art.” The difficulties of 
obtaining fabrics, a costumer told me, 
were almost as great as the heating diffi- 
culties, “but of course not as important.” 


oo 


Balkans: Yes or Else 


“Soviet democracy” went into action in 
the Balkans. In Yugoslavia on Nov. 11, 
the Communist-run National Front of 


Marshal Tito won 6,500,000 votes as 


against’700,000 for the opposition. How- 
ever, the opposition parties as such had 
refused to put up candidates on the 
grounds that the election had been 
‘rigged. The week before the balloting 
the single opposition paper in Belgrade 
had been suppressed. nee 
Bulgarians went to-the polls on Nov. 
18 under similar circumstances. The op- 
position parties had refused to run any 


_ candidates against the all-powerful Com- 


munist-dominated Fatherland Front. The 
United States had announced in advance 
that it could not recognize the results 
of any election held in this way. 


wood is dry and sweet.” 
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Death for the Sadists 


One war-crimes trial ended in Ger- 
com last week. Another began. But the 
third and most important bogged down 
once more in legal procedure and inter- 
Allied argument: 

@ In Liineburg, five British officers serv- 
ing as judge and jury convicted 30.men 
and women of committing atrocities at 
concentration camps in Belsen and Os- 


wiecim. Among eleven sentenced to be. . 


hanged were Joseph Kramer, the “Beast 
of Belsen”; Irma Grese, his sadistic, blond 
22-year-old aide; and Dr. Fritz Klein, 
who supervised the vast Oswiecim gas 
chamber. All 30 listened sullenly to the 
verdicts; only two-of the sixteen women 
convicted wept. 

@ In Dachau, an American military tri- 
bunal opened proceedings in the best- 
known Nazi concentration camp. Fo 
Elite Guard members were charged wi 
the deaths of more than 30,000 prisoners 
and the torture and starvation of thou- 
sands more. American officers testified 
they found hundreds of dead and dying 
victims when they arrived at Dachau last 
April, though stocks of vitamins and 
medicines were stored at the camp. Dr. 
Franz Blaha, a Czechoslovak prisoner, 
reported that Dachau doctors experi- 
mented mercilessly on live prisoners. The . 
SS, he added, used skin removed from 
corpses for gloves, lounging slippers, 
lampshades, and handbags. 

qd In ie oem a ee prosecutors split 
over the opening of Germany’s top war- 
criminal trial. A medical commission 
sent to examine Gustav Krupp von Boh- 
len und Halbach reported that the 75- 
year-old munitions manufacturer had se- 
nile softening of the brain and would not 
live to stand trial. Justice Robert H. 
Jackson promptly requested that .his son 





gre is already burning a little of every- 


Performance: For the first time since 1938, 
the British royal family attended a London variety ‘show this 
month. Entering the Culiseum, Princess Margaret Rose, in 





white frock and ermine cloak, trails her 
admiral’s uniform, the Queen in ice blue. Princess Elizabeth | 
wore red. All beamed as the party left amid curtseys. 







- Associated Press Photos 
parents—the King in 
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FIBREEN Guards 
Your Shipments Against These | 












































Dirt, dust, moisture and rough han- 
dling are all-out enemies of shipping. 
And, pity the poor package that is not 
securely guarded against these costly 
forces, Fine products that left their 
birthplace in top-notch condition, of- 
ten arrive at destination battered and 
bruised by the hazards of transit . . . 
fit subjects for later arguments and 
adjustments, not to mention the loss 
of valuable customer good-will. 


Guard your shipments with tough, 
water-proof, dirt-proof Fibreen. Make 
sure that they reach their destination 
in the same excellent condition they 
left your plant. 


Fibreen is standard wrapping equip- 
ment with thousands of manufacturers 
— doing a tough job well at a very 
small cost. Write for a working-size 
sample of Fibreen. See for yourself 
why it is called the guardian of all 
heavy-duty wrapping paper. 
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Alfried be tried instead. Russian and 
French ‘prosecutors agreed. But their 
British colleague objected that the 
change would hold up opening of the 
trial another 30 days. The senior Krupp’s 
trial was postponed by the court, and 
substitution of Alfried rejected. ( 


Por 


Iran: A Squeeze? 


An obscure revolt in an obscure prov- 
ince of an obscure country this week pro- 
duced a diplomatic shock felt round the 
world. In Azerbaijan, the northwest prov- 
ince of Iran, riots and revolution broke 
out and the rebels apparently surrounded 
the government garrisons in the towns. 
Iranians charged that the revolt was in- 
stigated by Russia for the entire area, is 
still occupied by the Red ‘Army. 

The effect. of the Azerbaijan uprising 
on Washington and London proved once 
— the extent to which the interests 
of the great powers have become en- 
twined. The United States, Britain, and 
Russia all agreed during the Teheran 


“conference in 1948 to respect the terri- 


torial integrity of backward Iran. Britain 
and Russia both later pledged to with- 
draw their troops from Iran by March 
1946. sf 

For months past, however, Washing- 
ton and London have received reports of 
a Soviet-sponsored separatist movement 


in Azerbaijan. The province itself is a ' 


mountain-girt high plateau (Mount Ararat 
is located there) inhabited by poverty- 


stricken Kurds, Turks, Persians, Syrians, 


and Armenians. Most of them live a dirty 
existence in dilapidated wood and thatch 
huts. But Azerbaijan has undeveloped oil 
fields. Furthermore, its annexation by the 
Soviet would provide a defense in 6 th 
for the great Baku oil center. Finally, 
events in Azerbaijan probably formed 
part of a complicated Soviet squeeze play 
on nearby Turkey. 


eon 


Uncle Adolf 


The snapshots showed Adolf Hitler 
playing with two blond little girls. Un- 
derneath those in which he appeared 
with the 38-year-old child was the sen- 
tence: “And here is Uschi again.” The 
handwriting was that of Eva Braun, the 
pretty but vacuous-looking blond mistress 
with whom the Fihrer almost certainly 
committed suicide in the Reichschancel- 
lery bunker in Berlin last May. 

‘The album containing these pictures 


was found last week in a chest belonging - 


to Eva along with jewelry, money, and 
the badly ripped pants worn by Hitler 
during the assassination attempt against 
him in July 1944. The pictures offhand 
seemed to answer the fascinating postwar 
speculation as to whether Hitler and Eva 
had ever had any children and the equal- 
ly fascinating prewar speculation as to 
whether the Fiihrer was impotent. But 
American military intelligence officers in 


i International 
Adolf, Uschi, and Eva 


Frankfurt promptly spoiled the story. 
They reported that the little girls were 


_ the daughters of Eva’s sister, one Frau 


Schneider. Furthermore, Fritz Braun, 
Eva’s father, denied that she had ever 
been pregnant. He also denounced any 
theory that Hitler might have had the 
children by another woman. The Fiihrer 
was, he said, “strictly a one-woman man.” 


eae 


Peace on Sark 


A handsome, bright-eyed matron 
turned up in London last week to rewind 
the British Government of one of its 
smallest possessions. Her interests were 
confined to a tiny island in the English 
Channel. Her postwar reconstruction re 
quests were limited to materials for 
building three hotels, better Channd 
shipping service, and some work on a 
nearly completed harbor. She was the 
Dame of Sark, in private life Mrs. Sibyl 


’ Hathaway. 


Under a hereditary grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, the Dame rules Sark with a 
firm hand. When German troops swarmed 
over the Channel Islands in the summer 
of 1940, she stayed on as feudal ruler of 
her 500 islanders. Even before British 
troops arrived last summer, she put the 
Germans to work clearing their own 
mines from Sark’s rocky cliffs. She ot- 
dered them to turn over their horses to 
the 40 landowners who pay her a yearly 


‘tithe. Under her direction they had al 


ready repaired Sark’s telephone system. 
As soon as the Germans finished re 
building the Coupée, the ancient cause 
way connecting Great and Little Sark, 
they started on the cottages they dam- 
aged during their occupation. Now 
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practical Dame wants to build up the 


’ tourist trade that made Sark prosper in 


acetime summers. The Dame's hus- 
band and Sark’s Seigneur, born Robert 
W. Hathaway in East Orange, N. J., has 
not yet returned after internment in Ger- 
many. But all the other islanders are 
back—including J. Guile, his wife and 
thirteen children, whom the Germans re- 
moved with the simple explanation that 
the Guile family was too large. 

When the Dame gets her building ma- 
terials, regular ship connections with 
Guernsey, and some coal, Sark will be 
back to normal: a land-without automo- 
biles, movies, industry, unemployment, 
and crime, a contented island loyal to the 
Duke of Normandy (King George VI). 


on 


Oslohoma? . 

An all-Scandinavia and _. possibly’ a 
world record for standing in line was set 
in Oslo last week. A crowd waited for 
118 hours in order to get tickets for a 
musical show. The former record—a wait 
of 105 hours—was held by Copenhagen 
customers for a soccer match. ; 


on 


Hitler’s Little Splash 

At a stone quarry in the west-coast 
Swedish province of Bohuslaen, workers 
chipped away last week at a huge granite 
monument. It had been ordered in 1940 
to commemorate Hitler’s victories. Dur- 
ing the final chaos in the’Reich, the-order 
was never canceled. Since it was paid for 
in advance, the Swedes still continued 
work. By the end of this year it will be 
finished. Then the Swedes will probably 
dump it into the Baltic. 


oe - 


Fire in Zion 


On the Middle Eastern calendar, ter- 


rorism anticipates political decisions, and 
more terrorism follows them. For a 
month Jews and Arabs have anticipated 
a decision on Palestine with strikes, mur- 
der, and fire in Jerusalem, Cairo, and 
Tripoli.. Last week, when the decision 
came, strikes and riots paralyzed most of 
Palestine. te 

Jewish leaders called for a general 
strike throughout the country prior to a 
day of prayer and fasting. But the worst 
violence flared in Tel-Aviv, the glittering 


white city built in the desert’ by Jew-- 


ish pioneers. Jewish boys and girls raced 


. With flaming torches and tossed them 
through the windows of. government — 


buildings. In defiance of a 24-hour curfew, 
they roamed the city, looting and burning 
British offices and stores. Police and air- 
borne troops fired into the mobs. Six Jews 
were killed, and at least 150 Jews, police, 
and British soldiers were wounded. 
The Unwanted Gardens: A state- 
ment by Foreign Secretary Emest Bevin 
and President Truman on the Palestine 
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Air Bepress i need 
the day you wake” 


ash 


If a plant is held up several days waiting 
delivery of new tools, dies or other. es- 
sential material — it may mean the loss 
of weeks before new stoves, refrigerators 
or washing machines come rolling off the 
production line. By using Air Express, 
hundreds of firms are avoiding such de- 
lays. They are procuring critical items in 
a matter of hours by way of this fastest 
delivery service —a service that is sav- 
ing industry and the public millions of 
man-hours and dollars, and speeding the 
day you get the goods in your home. 


ify Air. Express-a Good Business B 
Specify Air -a Good Business Buy 
When time means man-hours saved, production gain 
a customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold 
as thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost includ- 
ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- 
tween many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service 
to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service 
direct by air to and from scores of foreign ‘countries. 
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Witte Today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a booklet .. 

. packed with facts-that will help you solve many 
a shipping problem, Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Aisline or Express 
office. 4 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Jap Feudalism and the Emperor 


Maj. Compton Pakenham, 'News- 
WEEK contributing editor and authority 
on Japan, gives the following analysis 
of two of the most difficult problems 
in the liberalization of that defeated 
nation. Both arase last week. One con- 
cerns the. American statement that 
“feudalism”. in Japanese agriculture 
would be abolished. The other con- 
cerns the contention of Premier Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara that the provision of 
the Japanese constitution making the 
emperor “sacred and inviolable” is 
really just a legalism—like the British 
dogma that “the king can do no wrong.” 


Feudalism: The present condition 
of Jap farmers is an extension of that 
existing in feudal times. This system 
was entrenched under the Tokugawa 
shogun, who ruled Japan from 1603 
to 1867 by controlling the emperor. 
At the same time, the peasants were 
forbidden to carry arms. They might 
own their land but could not sell it, 
or even divide it unless it amounted to 
more than 1 cho (2.45 acres). 

The shogun’s policy was to prevent 
the accumulation of large estates and 
to tax farmers to such an extent they 
could “neither live nor © die’—work 
absorbed all their energies while in- 
heritance taxes and burial expenses 
could ruin a family. The makers: of 
medern Japan held to the historic 
patos that proprietary right in land 

elonged only to the state, but they 
did not care who held title so long as 
the land was cultivated and taxes were 


paid on it. With the restoration of the , 


emperor in 1868, village land was 
turned over to peasants..In 1872 its 
sale in perpetuity was permitted. Con- 
scription was instituted and industriali- 
zation commenced, withdrawing man- 
power from farms and increasing the 
demand for their products. The feud- 
alism instituted by the sho was 
wiped out. Of 5,000,000 land owners 
only 0.1 per cent -hold more than 50 
cho (122.5 acres). 

The 15,000,000 acres of cultivated 
land in Japan proper are worked by 
5,519,480 families. The average farm 
is less than 3 acres. On these tiny 
holdings an average family would 
produce 111 bushels of rice giving it 
a gross return of $205. Of these 
families, 31 per cent are peasant pro- 
prietors and 27 per cent tenants, the 
remainder owning part and renting 
the rest of their farms. Tenant farmers 
would pay an average rent of $106, 
leaving them $99. 

The result was that farmers were 
forced into debt. In 1987 they owed 
$1,740,000,000 — $290 a family — to 


banks, urban merchants, and fertilizer 
companies. Interest rates ranged from 
12 per cent to 50 per cent. Some 
13,700 cooperative societies were en- 
gaged in relieving members of this 
impossible ‘burden. 

It is plain that the task today is not 
to abolish a nonexistent feudalism but 
to clean out an unwieldy financial 
structure and refinance farmers on 
terms they can meet. 

/ The Constitution: In discussing 
the constitution, Shidehara demon- 
strated the elastic Jap mind in action. 
He maintained that in the 1920s Japan 
enjoyed democratic government under 
the constitution. And he made the 
astounding statement that a clause in 
the present constitution saying “the 
emperor is sacred and inviolable” really 
is nothing more than the British prin- 
ciple that “the king can do no wrong.” 

As Foreign Minister in 193]; Shide- 
hara’s opposition to army methods. in 
Manchuria. put his life in constant 
danger. When the military took con- 
trol he was swept into the retirement 


from which he has just emerged. 


Shidehara of all people should remem- 
ber that it was under the constitution 
that Japan’s pathetic attempt at de- 
mocracy exploded the moment the 
military clique went to work on it. 

On the “sacred and inviolable” ém- 
peror, a convenient memory runs even 
shorter. In 1935, Prof. Tatsukichi 
Minobe, a-fellow member of the House 
of Peers, was accused of lése majesté. 
Professor emeritus of law, Minobe had 
taught at Tokyo Imperial University 
for 30 years and was universally re- 
spected. But the army discovered that 
in a book written twelve years before 
he had described the emperor as “head 
of the state, or its — organ.” For 
referring thus blasphemously to the 
Sun Goddess’s descendant, the rs 
and the army put Minobe through the 
wringer. After eight months he re- 
signed from the House of Peers and 
those who had originally nominated 
him to that body also quit. 

For the we rene interpretation of 
the meaning of Article 8 of the consti- 
tution, “the emperor is sacred and in- 
violable,” it is only necessary to quote 
the commentary of Hirobumi Ito who 
wrote it and whose definition is re- 
garded as final: “The emperor is 
heaven-descended, divine, and sacred; 
he is preeminent above his subjects. 
He must be reverenced and is in- 
violable. He has indeed to pay due re- 
spect to the law, but the law has no 
power to hold him accountable to it. 
Not only: shall there be no irreverence 
for the emperor’s person, but also he 
shall not be made a topic of deroga- 
tory comment nor one of discussion.” 
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question formed background for the 
mob’s terrorism. 


After weeks of delay and detailed dis. 


_ cussion with the United States, Bevin had 


read to the House of Commons a new 
plan for Palestine. In the hope of 
winding up its “difficult legacy,” the For- 
eign Secretary said, Britain and the 
United States will set up an Anglo. 
American committee of inquiry to in. 
vestigate the conditions of Jews in Ev- 
rope and Palestine. Ignoring the issue of 
Zionism and in effect discarding the 
me seid 1939 British White Paper on 
Palestine, Bevin outlined the committee's 
assignment. It will: (1) make an on 
the-spot investigation of Jews in Pales.. 
tine, (2) comeae both Jews and Arabs 
on the future of the Holy Land, (8) plan 
a future for Jews in Europe, and (4) 
recommend immediate and _ long-range 
policy. Meanwhile Jewish immigration 
into Palestine will continue at the White 
Paper rate of 1,500 a month. 
© ee leaders denounced the plan as 
ill another postponement of a Palestine 
settlement. Arab leaders had no imme- 
diate objection. Although the proposed 
investigation was indeed the latest of 
many, Bevin earnestly declared that 
Britairi was determined this time to find 
a solution, and on it he staked his politi- 
cal career. . ‘ 
United States participation was the 
one great advance over previous dis- 
cussions on Palestine, Subject to Zionist 
pressure at home, Washington was also 
deeply interested in the future of some 
15,600,000,000 barrels of oil lying in 
Arab-owned Middle Eastern oilfields. 
With American help, the British en 
visioned a permanent solution. One new 
British conception of the Jewish problem 
proposes the settlement of Jews not only 
in Palestine but gp ag the Middle 
East. There, with million-dollar invest- 


“ments by the United Nations in great 


desert irrigation projects, British econ- 
omists believe Jews who want to leave 
Europe may find new Gardens of Eden 
and, at last, peace. 


aa 


Red Chiselers' 


Bribery is a more difficult art in the 


’ Soviet Union than in the capitalist world. 
‘In the Nov. 16 issue of Izvestia, Mos- 


cow’s official paper, a writing team called 
the Tur Brothers told of a notebook left 
behind in a phone booth by the purchas- 
ing agent of a Soviet trust or corporation. 
In it he listed these bribes he gave to 
various people: _ 

aA ficacdistante telephone operator 
named Rita demanded perfume or candy, 
preferably of the Polar Bear brand. 

@ A railway ticket seller refused to make 
a sleeping-car reservation for anything 
less than 100 shrimps. ‘ 
@ A dealer in roofing material and paint 
had to be given-a seat in the first five 
rows of the opera. | __ 
Another recent article in a Moscow | 
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Keeping a Date with a Sailor 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Ever since the first American convoy headed overseas, one of Highway _ 
Transport’s most important jobs has been Keeping Dates with Sailors. 
Fast and flexible, and carrying twice the tonnage of prewar years, motor 
truck lines have been indispensable to the fast flow of supplies to all our 
fighting fronts. Behind each of these highway haulers, scores of other trucks 
worked overtime to enable farms and factories to make deliveries on time. 


When America’s fighting strength was being shifted to the Pacific, truck 
transport was being put to even tougher tests. For, in one year, alone, the 
Army's shipping schedules called for four times as many supplies for the 
Pacific theater as were sent to Europe during all of World War I. 


At some time during their manufacture, or at some stage of their travel to 
embarkation port, almost all of the 700,000 supply items traveled by truck. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
' “General Motors Corporation 


Pontiac, Michigan 


. 


NEW GMCs... % TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
GMC, builder of nearly 600,000 mili- 
tary vehicles, has now turned its full 
production facilities to the manufac- 
ture of commercial vehicles. Civilian 
GMC trucks are powered by engines 
of the same basic design as the fa- 
mous ‘‘270’’ used in the GMC ‘‘six- 
by-six’’...the Army‘‘Workhorse.”’ 


INVEST IN VICTORY. . . 
BUY. VICTORY BONDS 
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FAMOUS 


PARKER 


A Sensational Card Game. The Object is 
to Capture Count Cards totalling a Million. 
Havoc is raised by the adroit use of the 
Exciting Bull and Bear cards. You will 


’. like it. Price 75 cents. 


ey 


MONOPOLY—Most popular of the world’s 
great standard games. Sets at $2 and 
upwards. 


CAMELOT 





’ The fascination of Camelot, its interest and 


mental excitement increases by leaps and 
bounds after a beginner has played his first 
few games. Camelot is indeed “one of the 
few really great games” — Easily Learned. 
Sets in many different styles. No. 80 Stand- 


‘ard Edition — handsome pictorial board, 


$2.00. Sets with ivoroid playing pieces 
$5.00 and upwards. : 
ROOK — immensely popular card game. 75 cents. 
DIG—Fun-making action game. New Editions. 
SORRY —Board game with unique play. $1.50, 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 


* NEW YORK « CHICAGO 


SALEM, MASS 
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Associated Press 


Long Voyage Home: Carrying household equipment, these tearful Japanese 
women march to the ship that will carry them from Malaya to exile. On the until- 
now uninhabited island of Rempang, 30 miles from Singapore, they will live with 
thousands of Jap soldiers for one to two years, until ships can return them to Japan. 


~~ 





<= 


paper assailed a domineering lady the 
author had nicknamed Julia Caesarevna. 
This female Caesar was accused of forc- 
ing friends of her husbanJ, who held an 
important position, to join her poker 
parties every night. She was also charged 
with ordering other customers out of 
their rooms at resort hotels. 


oo 


Through the Great Wall 


The fate of the whole nation is in the 
balance. The situation is more sinister than 
one cares to believe .. . There is every dan- 
ger of China's becoming another Spain. 


That was how the independent Chung- 
king newspaper. Shih Chia Jih Pao last 
week characterized the conflict between 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime and’ the 
Chinese Communists. It was still more 
like an immensely complicated chess 
game than a full-scale civil war. But 
armed showdowns between the two sides 
increased at a pace that probably meant 
the United States could not much longer 
maintain its half-onlooker, half-partici- 
pant poliey. The latest developments: 

@ Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, head 
Y American forces pr honing authorized 

e Marines to use es, if necessary, 
against a Chinese village in which the 
Communists were entrenched. From the 
village—located along the Tangshan- 
Chinwangtao railway—the Reds had fired 
on Marine railway guards. 

@ Gen. Tu Li-ming, commander of the 
Nationalist Thirteenth Army at Chin- 
wangtao, claimed that his troops had 
captured the important town of Shan- 
haikwan where the Great Wall i 

near the sea. He also said they had 


pushed through the Great Wall itself - 


eos 


into Manchuria. He told with glee how 
the Communists had mistaken flights by 
American planes above their positions 
for strafing missions and had fled. The 
Thirteenth Army was originally landed 
at Chinwangtao by American transports, 
@ American amphibious forces under the 
over-all command of Vice Admiral Daniel 
E. Barbey landed the Nationalist Eighth 
Army at American occupied Tsi::“tao, 
the. chief port of Communist-domi:iaied 
Shantung. Equipped with American small 
arms, e throwers, and mortars, the 
Chinese passed quickly through the 
city. They could be used to relieve the 
crag ad troops now guarding the rail 


e between Tsingtao and Tsinan, the. 


capital of Shantung. 

@ The Nationalists thought they had a 
Russian agreement allowing them to fly 
1,500 men a day in 80 Chinese-manned 
American transport planes from Peiping 
to Changchun, the Manchurian capital. 
They belatedly found that. Communist 
troops had infiltrated close to Chang- 
chun airport, making the airborne op- 
eration a hazardous risk. 


The basic American ‘aim in Asia has 
to prevent the emergence from 


‘China of Communist states under Mos- 


cow’s domination. The shapers of this 


quickly consolidate central govern- 
ment’s authority. They further assumed 

this would involve giving him only 
limited American aid. ; 


that the Commv- ‘ 


Chiang’s occupa- 
of North China with Russian arms 


ussian staff advice have not been. — 
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yerified. Neither have reports that the 
Russians admitted the Communists to 
Manchuria so they could block the entry 
of government troops. But the Commu- 
nists had not penetrated Manchuria be- 
fore the Japanese surrender and Ameri- 
can observers were expelled before they 
could learn how they got. there. 
Furthermore, Russia had forbidden en- 
* ry by Chiang’s forces in American naval 
rts at Dairen on the plea it was 
a free port. Later it put off proposals for 
airborne landings. 
This week the American policy came 
for review in Washington. One. pos- 
le course was to admit there was a 





’ civil war and reinforce American troops 


to “stabilize” China. Another was the 
withdrawal of American troops and other 
military aid, while equalizing economic 
aid among the Nationalists and Commu- 
nists on condition that Russia kept hands 
off, But American Ambassador Patrick J. 
Hurley argued for stronger intervention. 


woo 


The Java Riddle 
The Surabaya radio called on all In- 


donesians to join the “holy war,” but its — 


signals slowly weakened. After a week of 
battle, British Indian troops controlled 
half the Javanese port. They were de- 
layed, not by Indonesian arms, but by 

eir Own commanders’ unwillingness to 
shed British blood in Java. 

The British preferred mortar attack to 
rifle fire and grenades, and by their cau- 
tion held their casualties in five days of 
fighting to 14 killed and 59 wounded. 
Fire from warships in the harbor and 
field guns supported the Indian infantry- 
men. Mosquitoes and Thunderbolt fighter- 
bombers bombed and strafed Indonesian 
strongpoints. With fanatic cries for “Mer- 
deka!” (freedom), close to 20,000 In- 
donesian soldiers retreated, leaving wreck- 
age and fire behind them. They fought 
with Japanese 75-millimeter field artillery 
and some small Jap tanks. They dug into 
air-raid shelters and concrete pillboxes 
built by the Dutch before the Jap occu- 
pation. They still ignored their own lead- 
ers in Batavia. 

The Peace Man: In the Javanese 
capital, a new Indonesian government 
took over. Leaving President Sukarno his 
title but little else, Sutan Sjahrir, a 36- 
year-old veteran of the Indies under- 

und, became Premier. Only Amir Sjari- 

din, Minister of Information, survived 
the Cabinet shift. Sjarifuddin, in turn a 
political prisoner of the Dutch and the 
Japanese, was wholly free of the taint of 
Japanese collaboration that damned Su- 
10 in Dutch eyes. 
Sjahrir was also a leader pleasing to 
Dutch and Indonesians alike. Married 
to a Dutch woman, trained as a lawyer 
in the Netherlands, he had returned to 


Java to work with the Indonesian Na- | 


party. The Dutch had kept him 


in exile or prison for ten years, but they 
a him as a “straightforward 
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When production overbalances dis- 


tribution, when we fail to distribute 
) | what we can produce, production is 
throttled, jobs are fewer, standards 

of living decline. 


For a long time we in America have derived great comfort and assurance 
from the knowledge that we have the industrial ability to produce anything 
we may need or want. We have tied our wagon to the bright star of pro- 
ducing more products at higher wages to sell at lower prices. 

This concept of production has brought us the largest expansion in a 
standard of living of any people in history. 

















But, while we have always been able to make anything, we have not 
always been able to sell all of everything we could make. We have not 
devoted the same enterprising energy to expanding distri- 
bution that we have to production. So, in the past, for imme- 
diate short swing relief we have resorted to government 
imposed restrictions on production and distribution. This 
expedient did not bring worth-while relief, for in the end 
it added up to fewer jobs, less production—higher prices. 
If commerce and industry will use its inspirational ability 
and ingenuity to find better, cheaper methods of dis- 
tribution per unit our goal of full employment may 
easily be accomplished and we can return to the 
enviable position of enjoying an expanding standard 
of living. 
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Advertising pays off on how its 
readers think and act. The adver- 
tiser who wants definite results 
puts his ads where they will reach 
definitely responsive circulation— 
in a medium that plants his mes- 
sage in wide-open, fertile minds. 


Popular Mechanics has built a 
man-market that is famous for 
responsiveness, for measurable 
results, for big returns. Its 2% 
million readers have one thing in 
common: the inquisitive, inter- 
ested, active P.M. MIND. When 
you REACH THE P.M. MIND 
you reach the kind of men who 
listen, buy, try and become enthu- 
siastic customers. 


You know...and like... people 
like this. Meet them with your 
sales story in... 


| POPULAR 


| . MECHANICS 
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democrat and worthy man.” Among In-~ 
donesians his chief support came from 
trade-union members. As a‘negotiator his 
chief drawback was his disarming youth- 
fulness. His smooth face has the bloom of 
a 15-year-old. 
Summoning a new Cabinet, Sjahrir 
promptly set up a twofold policy—to stop 
the Surabaya fighting and reach a perma- 
nent settlement with the Dutch. He re- 
buked young Indonesians guilty of vio- 
lence because of “sickness or drunken- 
ness.” But he also declared Dutch offers 
of co-partnership to the Indies were not 
ia. Instead of independence, the 
Indonesians’ goal was now a United Na- 


. tions—but not Dutch—trusteeship. Mean- 


while 8,000 Dutch troops were en route 
from Singapore, Colombo, and Sydney. 


on 


Saigon: French Island 
in a Sea of Rebellion 


French reinforcements continued to 
pour ashore in Indo-China last week. 
They gradually began to bring the turbu- 
lent natives under control. Ragged, un- 
disciplined Annamite rebels were no 
match for well-equipped French troops. 
But the underlying bitterness against the, 
French remained. In the following dis- 
patch, Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK cor- 
respondent, tells how this virtual civil war 
looks from the Southern Indo-China capi- 
tal of Saigon. 


Saigon is like a stubborn foreign island 


in a turbulent Annamite sea. Its buff-col- 
ored, red-slate-roofed residences along 
the quiet tree-lined streets might be those 
of any drowsy Southern French provin- 
cial town. Only this city is suffering from 
slow strangulation. The Annamites’ total 
strike has closed almost all the shops and 
stripped hotels, stores, and homes of help. 
The Annamite population has melted 
away. 
downtown streets are filled with 
French soldiers, sailors, and civilians, 
British Indian soldiers, and a few Tom- 
mies. In the early mornings French house- 
wives walk or bicycle their unaccustomed 
way to market, where a small number of 
Chinese sell limited quantitjes of meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. Most French male 
civilians have been drafted for military 
service. Others stroll around with rifles in 
vigilante patrols. 
At nights the town closes up. Long be- 
fore the 10:45 curfew, its streets are dead 


ion through Sai- 


n streets to the delighted applause of . 


rench residents. Most of 
fresh 
head 
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weapons—carbines and 45s—and have 
brought with them American Lend-Lease 
jeeps and trucks. 

As these troops arrive they are being 
moved out to take over important ganj- 
son points from armed Japanese who had 
been left to protect towns from Annamite 
guerrillas. This is a deliberate British pol 
icy, I was told at Allied Commission 
headquarters here in Saigon. British land. 
ing craft, also Lend-Lease, are being used 
to move French ‘troops up the maze of 
waterways beyond Saigon. 


Having given the French a good start | 


on reconquest of Indo-China, the British 
here now indicate they hope to complete 
the job of concentrating and disarming ° 
Jap troops, and pull out. Maj. Gen. Doug. 


las Gracey, the British commander, says; 


“We've done our level best to help the 
French and now we've got to finish of 


our job with the Japs.” Expectations are | 


that the program will be complete in 
about two months. _—.. 
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. Last week Edwin Pauley, President 
Truman’s personal reparations represent- 
ative, took a good look at the ruins of 


Tokyo and at Japan’s bomb-battered in- | 
then reported without | 


dustries. He 
equivocation that the amount of repara- 


tions the Japanese will be able to pay | 





Harris & Ewing 


Pauley finds the Japs can’t pay 
will be “insignificant.” In fact, Pauley | 
felt certain that the Japs could not evea 
g” costs of the occu | 


The other 25 per cent is hardly in opert 
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tion. On Nov. 17 the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry. announced that in» 


1946 the Japanese will be able to export 
a bare $180,000,000 worth of goods— 
one-fifth of 1939 exports. 

“This in turn raised the question of 
Japan’s food supply. The Japanese esti- 
mate that they wi 
000 tons of food next year, with a total 
value of $310,000,000. To bring: in this 
amount they would need not only an 
Allied loan to pay for part of it, but the 
ships in which to. carry it. 
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Hirohito’s Sacrifice Sale 


Royalty traditionally pawrfs its jewels 
to stave off hunger. Last week the em- 
peror of Japan decided to follow the an- 
cient custom. To help pay for imported 
rice and other foodstuffs, the imperial 
household reported, Hirohito wants to 


sell or barter $4,000,000 worth of jewels - 


and art objects. ; 

No Japanese would expect the em- 
peror to sell the “sacred” mirror, sword, 
and necklace which he is sup to 
have inherited, from Japan’s em- 

, Jimmu. But in the Imperial House- 

Id Museum he has a 25-room collection 
of swords and daggers, paintings, en- 
gravings, bronzes, ceramics, religious ob- 
jects, textiles, lacquer ware, sculpture, 
and calligraphs. ady, Hirohito has 

iven up two of his six out-of-town resi- 

s. Last week, traveling to the 
Shrines of Ise to report to his ancestors 
on the end of the war, he was even more 
spartan. Window shades no longer pro- 
tected him from public view. Common 
vehicles overtook or even passed the im- 
perial cortege if they were in a hurry. 


eons 


Is Terror Legal? 


For two weeks in Manila scores of bit- 
ter men, women, and children had poured 
out heart-rending accounts of the terror 
visited on them while Gen. Tomoyuki 

Yamashita ruled the Philippines. But if 
itless evidence was. available for 

Yamashita’s trial, legal precedent was 

not. Last week, the general's vigorous 

defense counselors challenged not only 

court testimony but the competence of 
military commission itself. 

While fresh witnesses related. fresh 

rors, Yamashita filed a petition for 
writs of habeas corpus and prohibition. 


The aim of his American Army lawyers’ 


was to Byes his. status from that of war 
: : 

ts halt tho tia? nt a 

The defense then made an unexpected 

gain. Lt. Gen. “Shizuwo Yokoyama, 

ground-force commander during the Ma- 

tore oie et te ee 

orde to kill Filipinos or de- 

Stroy their city. The 20,000 naval troops 

and soldiers-who ravaged Manila were 
Navy command, he added. 


need to import 3,400,-~ 




















” “Confound it—Dim your lights!” 


Ogden Foresythe* may be in a spot,—but aside frum * - 
being annoyed he is not unduly perturbed. Living up 
to his name, as usual, his foresight has forestalled him. 


He has the new F. & C. Family Theft policy which insures not 


only him, but his family residing with him—both on and off 
the premises. 


Included in this policy are mysterious disappearances and 
property damage, except fire, caused by thieves. Many other 
features make it the most complete theft protection obtainable. 


It costs only $10.00: for $1000. protection in one or two 
family residences; apartments or hotels $12.50, except in a 
few territories where rates are slightly higher. 


Be foresighted too! Call our representative. If you do not 
know his name, write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


* pronounced FORE SIGHT” 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK ; 
A Member Company of 











THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
HENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. ¢ NIAGARA FIRE INSU 
FIRE INSURANCE CO © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURAP 


which includes the following companies 
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Eisenhower's Plea for a Merger | 
Carries Extra Weight in Congress 


Lawmakers Take His Words 
as Those of Next Chief of Staff; 


Nimitz Bolsters Navy Side 


The market for heroes was still high 
in the United States last week. Wherever 
the combat generals and admirals went, 
to Rochester, Chicago, St. Louis, Oak- 
land, or Boston, a grateful people turned 
out to greet them. From all indications, 
however, the interests of the big brass 
lay only secondarily in the public demon- 
strations in their honor. Primarily, the 
commanders were beating the bushes in 
an effort to consolidate public support for 
or against unification of the armed forces. 
But all seemed to favor the Administra- 


 tion’s staggering program for universal 


military training—even Fleet Admiral 
King, whose Navy wants no part of con- 
scripted men. 

General of the Army Eisenhower, in 
the popular mind, was the greatest of 
those heroes. His popularity had receded 
somewhat from the peak it had reached 
on V-E Day because of the well-publi- 
cized bungles his subordinates committed 
in Germany. But he was a still univer- 
sally respected commander, so his words 
were news and his opinions carried some- 
thing near the weight of finality. Now, 
itself maneu- 
vered into the position of a “defendant” 
in its bitter fight against unification, the 
War Department tightened the screws. It 
called General Eisenhower home to tes- 
tify before “Congressional committees.” 

And Congress Listens: The general 
did the job with his habitual skill and dis- 
patch. He spoke eloquently for two hours 
before the House committee considering 
military training of the nation’s youth, 
hammering on the point that there will 
not be time to train men after hostilities 
commence if another war comes. The 
next day General Eisenhower held the 
floor for an hour while testifying in ear- 
nest favor of the merger bill. Congress 
was impressed by him as it had been by 
no military men except General of the 
Army Marshall, who had been its best 
witness in a long, long time. 

Congress was also impressed by an- 
other thing. It knew that General Mar- 
shall wanted to retire to Dodona Manor, 
his Colonial home on the. Potomac at 
Leesburg, Va. Some legislators knew that 
General Eisenhower had originally been 
scheduled to succeed him as Chief of 


Staff on Nov. 1. And the word was passed 


around that his appointment would come 
very soon. The sudden pneumonia attack 
suffered by Mrs. Eisenhower in Iowa on 
Nov. 17 might delay it. In addition, the 
general had told reporters in Washington 
previously that he would return to Ger- 
many this week. But it was certain in any 
event that the next Chief of Staff was the 
impressive Kansan. 


ee 


The Crossed Swords 


The War Department launched a 
sledge-hammer offensive against the 
Navy last week over the proposed merger 
of the armed forces. In quick succession, 
high-ranking Army officers appeared be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee with telling points for unification. 
@ Gen. Jacob L. Devers charged that 
Army-Navy cooperation had been “no- 
toriously bad” in 1941, and that the sep- 
aration of the services had caused a seri- 
ous waste of time and effort during the 
war. The Army and Navy competed 
fiercely for manpower, he said, with the 
Navy usually grabbing off the best men. 
@ Gen. Omar N. Bradley said tragedies 
like the shooting down of Army trans- 
port planes by Navy gunners during the 


‘of the Army-backed 
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Sicilian invasion might have been ayojj. 
ed if the forces -had been trained a , 
single fighting unit. 
@ Gen. Carl Spaatz warned that th 
United States is now open to bombin 
raids via the Arctic regions and that af 
the services must be welded together tj 
act swiftly in case of sudden attack, 
With the groundwork thus laid, th 
War*Department on Nov. 16 sprang it 
star witness, General of the Army Eisen. 


‘ hower. Speaking with urgency, he sai 


that failure to unify all the nation’s asme 
might could well mean the loss of “th 
peace we have so dearly bought.” De 
claring that the war proved conclusively 
that the services could fight effective) 
only when they were organized unde 
one head, he said: “I know that the Alli« 
would have lost the war in Northweg 
Europe and the Mediterranean without 
a single over-all command.” Besides step. 
ping up the efficiency of the service 
during battle, Eisenhower estimated tha 
the merger would cut the number of ma 
needed to do the fighting by 25 per cent 
The Navy Answer: The Navy, bri. 
tling under these carefully organized, 
merciless Army attacks, incl Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz home from Pearl Harbor 
to bolster its fight against the merger. A 
onetime supporter of unification, Nimit 
last week testified that the- advantages 
lan were strictly 

“theoretical.” “Although he: backed the 
formation of a separate air force last 
year, he now insisted that the Air Forces 
had -no more right to autonomy than the 
Navy’s submarine service. The Navy and 
not air power still is the nation’s first} 
line of defense, the admiral argued. But 
he admitted that his main yardstick in 
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Marshall (in a veterans’ parade in Philadelphia): A farewell to arms? 








Today hundreds 
see Mexico 
by television... 


Mon evenings over NBC’s 
tondey es Station. WNBT. 


Tomorrow everybody can go 
fo Mexico by CLIPPER | 


N A WORLD war, all international 


routes aré war routes—on the sea — 


and in the air, Essential Clipper passen- 
Bers and cargo pass through New Or- 
leans, Bro ille, Nuevo Laredo, Los 
Angeles and Miami every day. 

But the instant that conditions per- 
mit, Pan American ‘service to Mexico 
_ City and Merida through the five air 
paleweaye méntioned above will be freed 
tom war restrictions. Not long after 
that, new, larger, more comfortable 
Clippers will go into operation . . . Mex- 
ico City will then be less than 3 hours 
from Brownsville, Texas—only 3% hours 
from New Orleans—and only 5% hours 
from Los Angeles. ; 


_ MEW, LOW RATES 

These giant 100 and 200-passenger 
Clippers are going to mean new, low 
tates—rates within reach of the average 
man. The color, the Latin atmosphere 


_and the good food of old Mexico will 


be yours overnight . . . The floating gar- 
dens at Xochimilco...The world-famous 
beach and deep-sea fishing at Acapulco 
...Horse racing, bullfights, handwrought 


-silver and handwoven serapes. What a 
place for a vacation! 


And wherever you plan to fly after 
the war—Mexico, London, Paris, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australia or China—remember 
that in the last 17 years Pan: American 
World Airways has completed over 
864,000,000 miles of overseas flight . . . 
A record unequalled by any other inter- 
national airline. 


Postwar Stineees will have 
smoking and game lounges, fre- 


quent news bulletins and the 


world’s finest meals courteously 
served. 


FIRST air service across the 
Pacifie (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 


For your postwar Clipper trip, see your Travel Agent or 


PAN AMERICAN 
Worip AIRWAYS 


The System of the—Fying Clippers 
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judging the unification proposal was: 
“How does. it affect sea power?” He 
claimed that he had reversed. his previ- 
ous stand, which coincided closely with 
the Army’s present plan, because of 
later experience in the war. 
Congressmen, puzzled by the Navy’s 
unvarying preoccupation with maintain- 
ing its independence, were startled to 
see that it had begun to display an atti- 
tude of wounded bitterness over the con- 
troversy. Secretary of Navy James For- 
restal complained in a letter to a member 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
that the Navy was being forced to play 
the role of a defendant who hadn't been 
fully forewarned of the charges against 
him. Earlier, he had written Secretary 


of War Robert P. Patterson asking the . 


Army to tone down its testimony on the 
merger. Patterson retorted that he stood 

y behind Army officers who chose to 
criticize the Navy, and said that they 
were free to speak as openly as they 
liked on the unification plan. 


Por 


Home by the Millions 


_The United States Army last week re- 
turned the 3,000,000th soldier to civilian 
life since V-E Day. Jubilant War De- 
partment officials said more than half a 
million men are being returned from 
overseas each month and the shipping 
bottleneck will be completely solved in 
45 days. They revealed these new 
changes in the discharge program: 

@ On Dec. 1, the critical point score, 
figured as of Sept. 2, 1945, for enlisted 
men will drop from 60 to 55 points and 
for officers from 75 to 73 points. 

@ All enlisted men with three or more 
dependent children under 18, or with 
four years of military service, will be- 
come eligible for discharge. 

@ By January, 14,000 Army doctors will 
have been returned to civilian life—more 
than one-third the total number of doc- 
tors in the Medical Corps at its peak 
strength. 

Congressmen, were only partly placated 
by these improvements. But Army officers 
speaking before a Senate irivestigating 
committee stood their ground, declared 
demobilization promises would be met, and 
said “the greatest help would be to allow 
us to continue this job without pressure.” 


PP 


GI Dollars From Berlin 
Choked Off by the Army 


Many a soldier in Berlin has cashed 
in handsomely by dealing in the black 
market, converting the occupation marks 
into. American money, and sending it 
home. Alarmed because it was rapidly 
depleting its resources in’ Europe to te- 
deem the fiat money, the Army clamped 
* down, relented for 40 days in October 
and: November, and then imposed new 











regulations to end the era of prosperity. 
James P. O'Donnell, chief of NeEws- 
wEEk'’s Berlin bureau, sends this account 
of Americans and the unblocked mark. 


There’s a yarn floating around Berlin 
these days which isn’t: true but should 
be. It’s that the Nuremberg trials may 
be postponed because Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht has been brought to Berlin to 
give American Army finance officers a 

w lessons in “how to block the mark.” 
The wizard of the blocked mark might 


have lifted envious eyebrows at what. 


some guys named Joe have done with 
the unblocked variety. 

Figures released here this week are 
tantalizing in their incompleteness. In 
the couched, marvelous reticence the 
Army always manages on such occasions, 
the release reads: “While redeployment 
has accelerated the flow of accumulated 
earnings home, there unquestionably has 
been some money secured by the sale of 
personal property such as wrist watches.” 
Despite the fine language and fine print, 
an appended table of disbursements ver- 
sus transmittals revealed that in the 
month of October the soldiers sent home 
almost $4,000,000 more than their total 
Army pay. — 

Fine Print Department: This is 


what was known in Berlin financial cir- 


cles-as The October Revolution—that 
month of grace when the Army relaxed 
all controls. It produced such long queues 
of GI's with bulging pockets in front of 

stal money-order cages that the month 
ed until Nov. 10. They even slept on 
cots overnight to hold their places in the 


lites. Armistice Day brought with it new 
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Soldiers sleep in line in Berlin to get money home before the deadline 


_ purchases they have made such as dia- 
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“currency-exchange control books”~a dis. 
tinct discouragement of free, private en. _ 
terprise. Henceforth what goes out must _ 
equate with official income—and no more | 
of those “poker winnings,” please. Berlin | 
is the only city in the world where ey. | 
erybody claims to win at poker. 3 
Berlin’s BTO’s (Big-Time Operators) | 
smilingly point out a few omissions in the | 
Army release. First, it does not include © 
Air Forces personnel. Those lads always | 
have to be reckoned with in such matters, 
Some of them have been so busy they | 
haven't dropped around yet to pick up i 


their flight pay. It does not include the ~ 
tidy sums that Berlin GI’s on furlough 
have sent out via Paris, London, and 4 
other finance offices. It does not reflect — 


monds, cameras, and works of art. And it 
doesn’t do justice to the jackpot raids of 
“foreigners,” i.e. non-Berlin GI's. 

A rather hilarious example was the 
recent flying visit from Kassel of the 
watch-laden Third Infan Division 
football squad, ostensibly to play a match 
with the 82nd Division paratroopers. No 
sooner had they hit Tempelhof Airdrome 
than they took off for the black market 
in T (for Tiergarten) formation. The 
Russians, who used to be very. good-na- 
tured, particularly where watches were | 
concerned, have gotten a bit sticky lately. | 
They clamped them in the clink. The — 
boys were sprung in time’ to make the ~ 
kickoff and then lose, 13.to 0. But credit — 
them with the greatest end run play if © 
football history. 

Marts and Flowers: A more serious 
matter is the Frankfurt-Berlin liquor axis. 
This involves several officers and enlisted 





Lake tn, June. FROZEN 


“I baked it when cherries were at their peak, wrapped 
it snugly in aluminum foil, and put it in the freezer. 
When I served it today the crust was actually flakier 
than the day I made it. And the cherries! Bright red. 
Juicy. As delicious as if picked this morning”. 


You might not suspect that the wrapper makes a 
big difference in the tastiness of frozen foods. But 
it does, because even in the frozen state, foods lose 
moisture and flavor if not properly protected. 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil, a sheet of pure, food- 
friendly metal, seals in the natural juices. Fresh- 
picked flavor and tenderness are preserved. 
. You will soon be able to get bags, wrappers, and 
cartons made from Alcoa Aluminum Foil for storing 
foods in your home freezer or locker. And you'll 
be seeing frozen foods at your grocer’s, protected 
this better way. It will mean a big difference in 
their quality. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1842 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


“MEAT, POULTRY, FISH freeze quickly, 
| Stay juicier, retain more of their 
~ original flavor when wrapped in_ 

Alcoa Aluminum Foil for home 

freezers or locker plant storage. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS packed 
in bags or cartons made with 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil keep 
more of their fresh-picked 
qualities because their juici- 
ness is locked in tightly. 
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... IMPROVED EVEN MORE IN WAR THAN IN PEACE! yn 
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Time: Spring of 1940. Place: Kimberly-Clark mill. 


“That’s it, we'll call it Levelcoat,” they agreed as they stood admiring 
the first run of this revolutionary new paper. Here was a printing paper 
to fill a long felt need. Here was a machine-coated paper with the smooth- 
ness and beauty of more costly coated papers. 


% 
How Levelcoat As pioneers in the field of machine-processed papers, it was natural 


that the men in Kimberly-Clark should develop these improved machine- 
coated printing papers —called Levelcoat. Years of exhaustive scientific 


Wweq@ S$ born research and experiment brought about a formula for a richer, whiter, 


more even coating . . . and the method of applying it did the trick! This 
made possible a process that produced papers which excelled in printa- 
bility and readability. 

Thus Levelcoat was born. And since then the name Levelcoat has come 
to mean finest-quality papers to printers, advertisers and buyers. 
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VICTORY TIDES 
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This is the sixth 
in a series of ar- 
ticles on the les- 
sons of the war. 


Judging -by the 
controversies that 
have arisen over 
General Mar- 
shall’s plan for the 
army of the fu- 
ture, backed by 
the very strong 
appeal to Congress by President Tru- 
man calling for a year’s military training 
of all youths from 18 to 20, the only 
conclusion which can be reached is that 
the public mental attitude toward our 
security and that of the world in case 
of future trouble is still hazy. 

In spite of the fact that this war more 
than any other in which we have par- 
ticipated has shown the folly of unpre- 
paredness to meet prot world crises, 
the general trend of thought seems to 
‘be about what it was before the last 
war—let’s wait until the war starts, and 
then we will decide what to do. 


This trend of thought is fallacious 
and very dangerous. In the long view 
it might be more dangerous than the 





one of the destructive implements of 
war. But what men think, plan, and 
eapese to meet in the shape of future 


oreseen contingencies is more im- 





atomic bomb, which, after all, is only ~ 


Preparedness as a Weapon for Peace 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


portant than any implement. We were 
given time in this last war to prepare 
because other nations held the fort 
while we were making ready. Such will 
not be the case if another war should 
ever start. The first attack may well be 
decisive. 

Yes, we were given time, but it was 
time taken at the expense of much 
bloodshed. Does anyone think that 
Japan would have felt so free to attack 
us .if behind our fleet we had had in 
reserve a reasonably well-trained body. 
of men? The Japanese military men 
knew that in time our material resources 
would far outmatch theirs, but because 
we had never taken the trouble to give 
the youth of our country any training 
they felt that our losses in personnel 
would take the heart out of our war 
effort, and that we would be soft and 
ready to quit when we had lost enough 
men. We fooled them, but if before 
they attacked us they had visualized a 
country possessing not only great ma- 
terial potential and a strong fleet, but 
also possessing a huge reserve of trained 
men that could be thrown quickly into 
the fray, knowing how to take care of 
themselves and how to use the weapons 
placed in their hands, it is not pre- 
pore to imagine that Japan might 

ave thought twice before starting a 
Pacific war. For Japan’s hope for ulti- 
mate success in her Far Eastern venture 
depended to a large extent upon her 


ability to establish firm military control © 


in the areas chosen for invasion, and 
she counted on our unpreparedness as 
one of her best assets. 


We are not an aggressive nation, 
and we dislike war, but wishful think- 
ing never averted a war yet. As world 

airs stand today, our influence jn 
averting war depends to a large extent 
upon our military potential, which is 
only as strong as its weakest link. We 
hope the organization erected to pre- 
serve the peace will succeed, but the 
time is not quite ripe yet to let down 
the military guards. Every nation knows 
it has been our habitual practice in the 
past to cut the Army to the bone and to 
take no steps to see that we can reor- 
ganize quickly a force of trained men 
in case of need. What we forget is that 
aggressors gauge our influence in wag- 
ing or averting war-not by the power of 
our strongest links, but by our weakest 
one. Strength and weakness do not de- 
nd on the number of inhabitants we 
ave, but on how many of them are 
trained men and how quickly they can 
be organized into an efficient force. 
Before universal military training is 
thrown into the scrap heap, ask the 
best of our young returned veterans 
these two questions: (1) was their pre- 
liminary military training a character- 
building asset or was it not, and (2) 
did actual combat with the enemy make 
them love war more, or did it make 
them thoughtful and wish. to avert it? 








men who pushed a good thing too far, 
overlooking the principle of buying in a 
cheap and selling in a dear market. For 
activities netting as much as $20,000 a 
run, they are facing court-martial. When 
windfalls reach the racket stage, the In- 
spector General and Provost Marshal step 
in. Many an operator in olive drab has 

tapped for questioning as he was 
about to board a homeward-bound ship. 
Many who slid home had better prepare 
to prove they won it all in a dice game. 
It is a bit hard to determine from offi- 

here where the ethical line is drawn. 
But nest eggs reaching five figures are 


upon. 
In Berlin the gravy train has slowed 
wn temporarily. Since Nov. 10 the 
Price on ms little valuables which fit 
into a barracks bag, like Leicas and Con- 
as soared (quality cameras now 
down more than two grand) and 
overextended GI's are picking them up 
as “loss leaders.” Some of the lads are 


_ rid of their marks by saying it 


ers. They wire home roses, gar- 
denias, and orchids at $25 a bouquet . 


But the boys in the back room still 
regard Berlin as El Dorado and refuse 
to admit yet that their long, green Allied 
currency has become “funny money.” 
The smart ones don’t indulge in such 


gestures of romantic despair as sending 


flowers. There still are a few channels 
open, and if the Army really feels it has 
broken the Berlin bubble, it might take 
a reading next month on the sale of 
high-denomination stamps at the APO. 
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Repulsive Is a GI Word 
Meaning the Aleutians 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK correspond- 


‘ent, has just returned from a visit to 


Alaska and the Aleutians and writes this 
account of the bleak islands where the 
Japs were stopped in 1943. - 


This war may be over but there still 
are large numbers of Navy and Army 
personnel who are sweating out trans- 


portation home for discharges. Sweating 


_ with gushing torrents which fan out into 


out is a bad way to put it. Actually it’s 
impossible to raise a sweat anywhere in 
the neighborhood of the Aleutians. 

The -winds moan and howl day and 
night, and it seldom isn’t raining unless 
it happens to be snowing and sometimes 
it does both simultaneously. This time of 
year the tundra on the thin topsoil is the 
ruddy brown of a teddy bear broken by 
black volcanic cones with streaks of 
white snow in deep ravines which, from 
the air, gives the peaks a zebra-like ap- 
pearance. 

On the ground things are slightly more ~ 
repulsive. Fog hangs from the peaks like 
a canopy over a four-poster. Ugly gashes 
in the tundra disclose a fine voleanic mud. 
No food plants will thrive here and the 
cattle starve. The ravines run constantly 


braided streams and fall into numerous 
bar ‘green lagoons which in turn feed the 

ering Sea or the Pacific. The tipoff on. 
the 1,500-mile Aleutian island chain curv- 
ing like an uptilted half-moon southwest 
from Alaska is that even insects have 
practically deserted the place. There are 
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WITHOUT HALF TRYING, Henry is about as 
effective as a couple of Highland regi- 
ments . . . because along with his top- 
drawer look, there’s an air of heather about 
him that's strictly from Scotland and alto- 
‘gether terrific. . 


GENTLEMEN, LATCH ON to That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling and see for yourself. It’s 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
heather-fresh grooming routine with the 
toiletries of Seaforth. In their stoneware 


mugs and jugs. . . $1 cach, plus tax. 
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very few, mainly body lice, on the birds 
or animals of the Aleutians. The entire 
native population, something over 2,000, 
was either slaughtered by the Japanese 
or evacuated toward Southern Alaska 
by the Navy. 

Naturally in such surroundings the 
chief problem is morale. In a both 
the Army and Navy seem to have done 
as well as could have been expected, par- 
ticularly during the war. Now that the 
conflict is ended, however, certain new 
base commanders and new regimes of 
spit-and-polish which appear grotesque 
under the circumstances have replaced 
the old informality. The chasm between 
the officer and the enlisted man yawns 
wider since the cessation of hostilities. In 





a “caretaker” basis with a garrison of less 
than 30, which will run around in jeeps 
and try to hold down to a minimum the 
inevitable weather damage to install). 
tions. Adak, in the center of the chain 
with the best harbor and repair facilities 
in the North Pacific, will continue in ful] 
acetime swing as a subpolar Pearl Har. 
or. Attu is to be. kept on a maintenance 
basis. All other navel installations except 
a few weather stations will be allowed to 
sink back into the tundra. 

The Navy’s Three: The three im. 
portant bases of our Navy look like this 
right now. Kodiak, .where construction 
got underway in 1939, is now established 
as a permanent base. There are no Quon- 





Al Newman—Newsweet 


Jap landing craft at Attu: The Aleutian bases go back to the fundra 


the evenings, officers’ uniform blouses. are 
beginning to appear in the Quonset huts 
by regulation. And life for enlisted men 
is a tedious round of drills, inspections, 
and reviews, in addition to the necessary 
duties for the maintenance or liquidation 
of the bases. As one sailor at an Aleutian 
station told me: “This is an officer’s heav- 
en and an enlisted man’s hell.” He was 
wrong, because the Aleutians are plain 
hell for everybody. 

Back ‘Into the Tundra: Reading 
from ‘east to west on the map, the main 
military and naval bases are Kodiak and 
Cold Bay, which aren't part of the Aleu- 
tians geographically but are strategically; 
Dutch Harbor, Adak, Amchitka, Kiska, 
Shemya, and Attu. Born of dire wartime 
necessity, all these were thrown together 
in a magnificent hurry at a cost probably 
exceeding two billions. Most of these 
bases, hewn out of terrain where nothing 
existed that was needed by human life 
except fresh water, are scheduled to be 
abandoned and the buttoning-up process 
now is in full swing. 

The Navy plans to keep only four for 
peacetime use. Kodiak, at the easternmost 
end of the chain, probably will retain the 
commanding admiral and his. staff for. 


set huts; personnel live in well-insulated 
white buildings which are centrally 
heated. Some of the present officers’ quar- 
ters_are well-designed flats for families, 
which will arrive when the present situa- 
tion finally shakes down. Kodiak’s present 
population is about 2,000 men and of- 
cers plus 130 women—nurses, R 
Cross, and civilian’ workers. The peace- 
time quota will be cut to about one- 
quarter of this. 

Adak, which was occupied in August 
1942, was uninhabited when the Amer- 
icans went ashore. Now the Army and 
Navy bases are so large that more than 
100 miles of good roads tie the installa- 
tions together. At night the view across 
the bay from one end of the base to the 
other presents nearly as many lights as 
the Jersey shore of the Hudson River 
from New York. — 

However, construction was largely hur- 
ried and temporary. Now, instead of f 
ing up, the warehouses and bewildering 
m 


es of Quonset huts are emptying. Ex" 


cept for repair facilities on Finger Bay, 4 
tremendous, permanently constru 
main airstrip, and a few hangars, 
Navy will discard the huts, which ar 
built like caves into the sides of hills, and 
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install permanent buildings like those on 
Kodiak for a peacetime complement of 
around 500. 

Attu is the end of the world. Only 600 
miles from the Kamchatka Peninsula, it 
marks the westernmost boundary of the 
United States in this part of the globe. 
It is the end of the world another way, 
too. Since the weather here moves from 
lwest to east and there are no weather 
‘stations or anything out farther, every- 
'thing that happens is a surprise and char- 
acteristically a disagreeable one. Postwar 
‘plans center around the airport con- 
structed here. It will have heavy commer- 
cial as well as Navy traffic because Attu 
is on the Northern Great Circle Route to 
China and Japan. 
| Soon Attu will be only a memory ex- 
‘cept to a few men. The dwindling gar- 
rison goes to its movies, catches Dolly 
Varden trout which swarm in the streams, 
skis down Artillery Hill in winter, and, 
above all, longs for home. Slowly but 
surely the limits of the base melt inward 
like a glacier under the sun, leaving 
only the inevitable field of white. crosses 
which tell the story of war with an elo- 
quence greater than that given to any 
historian or poet. 


Po 


Navy Red Caps 


“I didn’t join the Navy to be a red cap 
for civilians,” snarled a sailor as he lugged 
baggage two decks down from the boat 

of the former liner Monterey in 
San Francisco Harbor. He. echoed the 
bitter feelings of some 1,300 other re- 
tuming Navy men when the troopship 
docked last week after a five-day trip 
from Honolulu. 

Once again servicemen had been put 
to work for civilians. In’ addition to serv- 
ing as porters, 250 of them had done KP 
for 1,123 civilians on the trip. Even 
worse, the sailors claimed that the ci- 
vilians, who were mostly Pearl Harbor 
Navy Yard mechanics and construction 
workers, had “deserted” their jobs when 
the Navy still needed them. The civilians 
countered by saying that working for the 
Navy had become “intolerable.” Many 

the sailors, who had been waiting 
months for a chance to get home, were 
further infuriated by the civilians’ com- 
plaint that they had had to wait six 
weeks for transportation. 

Once more sympathetic newspapermen 
wrote the story of how servicemen got 
the dirty end of the stick. The troop com- 
mander on the Monterey said he was 
very much against servicemen having to 
do KP duty for civilian passengers,” but 
added that he had no authority to compel 
paying civilian passengers to work. He 
made an official complaint to the com- 
Manding general of the San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation. The general ordered 
an immediate investigation. 

But as the Navy men disembarked and 
scattered, few of them believed that any- 

& would come of it. 





























Let’s get down to brass tacks and talk turkey. 
The war is over. We are reconverting and plan- 
ning for an era of greater prosperity ... an era of 
increased production and mass transportation. 
Peacetime merchandise must be produced in 
tremendous volume. Competition will be keen. 
Fast, safe, efficient rail transportation is an 
absolute essential to successful postwar produc- 
tion and selling. The Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way is equipped and ready to move your mere 
chandise in any required volume. 


Seventy-five per cent of the railroad’s traffic 
is moved by modern locomotives less than ten 
years old, or locomotives that have been com- 
pletely modernized within that period. Cars are 
clean and sturdy. Track is maintained at a high 
state of excellence—solid, strong and smooth. 
Terminals and yard facilities are modern and 
extensive. Manpower is more experienced and 
efficient from lessons learned during the war. 
There will be no letup on theN.& W. ... service 
will continue to improve. 


Precision Transportation, the unexcelled rail 
service“of the Norfolk and Western between the 
Midwest and the Virginia seacoast and between 
the North and the South, can be a big help in the 
postwar production and distribution of your 
products. Call or write N. & W. representatives 
located in most of the principal cities of the 
country. 
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: - Poor Mr. Isley :. 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King re- 
f° turned home last week a conquering 


ero. 
Ottawa gave him credit for playing a 
critical role in the atomic-bomb com- 
promise achieved ‘at Washington (see 


pa ze 33). In addition, many Canadians 


ieved he had laid the groundwork at 
London for new free-trade a 
between the United States and 
Commonwealth. 
But King was warmly welcomed by his 


eements 
e British 


Cabinet colleagues and party followers - 


for purely domestic reasons. During his 
seven weeks’ absence, his leadership in 
the federal Cabinet and in Parliament 
had been -sorely missed. Opposition 
groups in Parliament had taken full ad- 
vantage of his absence to embarrass the 
government and the acting Prime Minis- 
ter, James L. Ilsley. s 

As Finance Minister in wartime, Ilsley 
had won fame as one of the world’s best 
inflation fighters. A Gallup poll had 
picked him as the.,second best-known 
politician in Canada. He had a chance to 
succeed King as leader if the Prime Min- 
‘ ister retired during his five-year term of 
office. Yet by last Saturday, when Kin 
returned from Washington with Britis 
Prime Minister. Attlee, Ilsley’s political 
prospects were badly shaken. 

When the Cat’s Away: Iisley’s first 
fumble was in the Cabinet. Acting as 


. chairman rather than leader, he allowed 


protectionist colleagues to vote tariff in- 
~ creases into the new budget (NEwswEEK, 
Nov. 12). Then, in Parliament, Ilsley in- 
troduced the tariff changes so casually in 
* his budget speech that Grant Dexter, cor- 
respondent of The Winnipeg Free Press, 
a Liberal paper and Canada’s most out- 
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ken champion of free trade, charged 
ey were “sneaked” in. es 
When The Halifax Chronicle joined the 
Free Press crusade, Western Liberals 
threatened a party split. Early last week 


‘Ilsley gave in, withdrawing all tariff 


changes except an increased duty on 


Diesel engines. He explained only that ° 


prospects were now improved for early 
international action on tariff reductions. 
Later, Ilsley became involved ~in. an- 


_other debate over constitutional issues. 


Rejecting opposition demands that cer- 
tain interdepartmental correspondence be 
disclosed, he said the government had the 
right to withhold documents in the public 
interest. Then, under further pressure, he 


‘declared: “The authority of the govern- 


ment is not delegated by the House of 
Commons; the authority of the govern- 
ment is received from the crown.” While 
Liberals winced, he quoted from the 
British North America Act of 1867, Can- 
ada’s constitution: “The executive govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada 
is hereby declared to continue and be 
vested in the Queen [Victoria].”. - 
The Mice Will nies This set off a 
storm of protest. Socialist CCF leader 
M. J. Coldwell decried IlIsley’s “state- 
ment as “a medieval conception, ’ insisting 
the government was “answerable to the 
elected representatives of the people.” 
The Progressive-Conservative header: 
Bracken said Ilsley might be correct tech- 
nically, but the principle wat “as dead as 
Queen Anne.” The Ottawa Citizen de- 
clared: “Mr. Ilsley’s zeal in defense of 
special privilege . . . could menace the in- 
tegrity and independence of Parliament.” 
Apparently, Mackenzie King was 
aware of his deputy’s troubles. From 
Washington the Prime Minister sent a 
telegram to delegates at the National 
Liberal Federation banquet in Ottawa: 
“I depend on the faithful support of the 
Cabinet, the members [of Parliament], 
and the people of the country, or else I 
could not go on with the heavy tasks of 
state.” At the banquet, Ilsley conceded: 
“A successful party leader must be in the 
thick of the fight, in the midst of the bat- 
tles.” This week the mantle and the 
burden were back on King’s shoulders. 
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Sheep Creek Volcano 


Strange reports came. last week from 
the tiny British Columbia hamlet of 
Shee 
trench of the East Kootenay district (see 
map). A volcano had been seen erupt- 
ing near the village. 

Two fur trappers, Mrs. J. M. Smith 
and James 
Fort Steele, said they saw an eruption 
that looked like a mountain top fallin 
off and had been overtaken by a mass 0 


John- 


Creek, in the Rocky Mountain 


ite, partners at nearby | 


became mired, 
Ted Baker, a livestock farmer, said his | 
cattle refused to drink from Sheep Creek — 
because of volcanic ash in the water 
Others reported hearing a rumbling | 
sound like thunder and seeing a red glow 
over the mountains. 
Soon after the first reports were re. 
ceived, heavy snowstorms cut telephone 
and telegraph. wires, isolating 35 
Creek and its story. Provincial authori. | 
ties at first showed interest, promising to 
send someone to investigate. 


But on second thought, they became 


Newsweek map by James Ou 


Sheep Creek: Volcano or mud slide? 


more skeptical. Although British Colum- 
bia has several extinct volcanoes, they 
thought the volcanic eruption was prob- 
ably only a mountain slide. The hot mud _ 
smelling of sulphur might be explained | 
by the many sulphur springs in that part — 
of British Columbia. Asked about the red 
glow one expert said: “Oh, the mountains 
are full of glows.” 


Qo 


The Good Example 


Canadians broke all previous records’ 
when they piled up more than $1,900,- 
000,000 in the Ninth Victory Loan drive 
completed Nov. 10. A minimum objec- 
tive of $1,500,000,000 had been sought 
to carry the nation from a war to a peace- 
time economy. 


oor 


The Grays of Nelson 


In 1940, Robert Hampton Gray, 22- 
year-old University of British Columbia 
student, left Canada to become a pilot 
with the British Fleet Air Arm. Last Aug. 
9, six days before the war ended, Liev- 
tenant Gray was killed in a suicidal div- 
ing attack which sank a Japanese de- 
stroyer. Last week he became the thir- 
teenth (and probably last) Canadian 

, awarded the Victoria Cross in this wat. 
if Gray had not been told that he had 
' won the Distinguished Service Cross for 
, Several daring attacks against Japanese 
. warships in July. He was mentioned in 
dispatches for a gun-strafing task which 
, preceded a torpedo attack against 
‘German battleship Tirpitz in 1944. He | 
‘ was the last man from Nelson, B.C., t0 | 
die in service during the war. A younger | 
brother, Jack, killed as an RCAF flight 
sergeant in 1942, was the first. 





The sea would be a strange State. Its 
mountains rise and fall; its rivers move; 
storms erase its plains in minutes. 

But its borders would make it the 
richest State in the Union. They reach 
almost every country in the world. 

And its value to America depends 
_largely on how many freighters, 
tankers and other merchant vessels 
‘ We put on it—to carry the things we 
want to sell or buy in other countries, 
to establish vital supply lines for our 
Army and Navy. - 


With a large enough, modern U. S.- 


merchant marine, we can reason- 
ably aim at $13,000,000,000 worth of 


STHE 49TH STATE,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


STATE 


foreign trade each year. This should 
provide several million jobs in Amer- 
ican industries, and close to another 
million in agriculture. Hundreds of 
thousands of other Americans would 
be needed to supply and build 
freighters, tankers, liners, and other 
vessels, and for shipboard and shore 
jobs with shipping companies. 

War and the far-sighted Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936* have built us a 
merchant marine worthy of our place 
in the world. It will bring us our fair 
share of the wealth of the 49th State 
—if we guard and maintain it. 

At American Export Lines, we have 


explored this great State for years, 
learned how to trade with the coun- 
tries that border it along the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. Our cargoes and ports of call 


in peacetime depend on what you want 


to buy or sell abroad. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel .. . owned 
and operated under the U.S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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Men Against Peron 


Firmly in the saddle again, Col. Juan 
D. Peron last week set out on the next 
stage of his career by launching his can- 
didacy for President of Argentina. To 
help him the government advanced the 
election date from April 7 to Feb. 24. The 
obvious purpose was to catch the opposi- 
tion flat-footed. 

Peronistas opened campaign headquar- 
ters in the Plaza Lavalle, near the Palace 
of Justice, on Nov. 9.-It was plain that 
they planned a rough campaign. One of 
their first acts was an attempt to force 
Buenos Aires lawyers walking to their of- 
fices to cheer Perén. The lawyers refused 
and defended freedom of speech with 
their fists. 

Then Peronistas started a movement 
for the release of prostitutes, ‘petty 
thieves, racketeers, and other persons 
jailed for misdemeanors. Relatives of jail- 
birds, carrying large portraits of Perén 


-and led by gauchos on horseback, pa- 


raded to the Secretariat of Labor. There 
Labor Secretary Col. Domingo Mercante 
told them: “From this moment I add my 
voice to the suffering masses which de- 
mand the just release of those arrested for 
common crimes.” 

Trucks with blaring loudspeakers ran 
unmolested through the streets, oblivious 
of the state of siege, proclaiming that 
“Perén will be President because he is in 
the hearts of the people.” Small, well- 


organized bands of young men marched 
through the capital shouting slurs against 
democracy and “foreign intervention.” 

Tear Gas and Unity: The opposi- 
tion also swung into action. All parties 
knew they oe: have to forget their dif- 
ferences if they were to have even an un- 
equal chance against Peron. 

The country’s largest party, the middle- 
class Unién Civica Radical, traditionally 
avoids alliances and a stubborn group 


still fought this one. “To be intransigent ° 


is admissible only when one is intransi- 
gent against dictatorship,” an irate orator 


‘shouted at one meeting. 


On Nov. 14 police invaded the four- 
story headquarters of the Radical party. 
Exploding tear-gas shells scattered the 
members gathered thers to await the final 
decision of the executive committee, and 
the crowd outside which had begun yell- 
ing anti-Perén slogans. But the room in 
which the executive committee was meet- 
ing was not raided, and in a midnight 
ballot the committee at last voted to 
join the coalition, on condition (accept- 
able to the other parties) that both the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates be Raitiicals. 

This lined up every major political par- 
ty in Argentina against Peron, with the 
exception of the conservative National 
Democrats. The Radicals refused to have 
anything to do with them, because it had 
been a corrupt and inefficient National 
Democratic administration that had 








Black Star 


Telling It to the Judges: Judges are only human beings who can make mis- 
takes, democratic Uruguay thinks. The result is that once a year the three highest 
Supreme Court judges are compelled by law to visit all prisons. Each prisoner has 
the right to tell his story personally to a judge, who can release him without further 


appeal. Here the convicts salute the visiting judges and sing the national anthem. 


opened the way for the Colonels’ 
in 1943. But all the leading conservatives 
had repudiated Perén and political ob. 
servers agreed that most National Demo. 
crats would support the coalition ticket, 
Now at last the lines were clear) 
drawn, and a bitter and possibly bloody 
last-ditch struggle was in prospect. © 
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Venezuela: The Army Game 


In Venezuela, as in most Latin Ameri. 
can countries, the army is a powerful 
political factor. It was the army which 
staged the revolution in October against 
former President Isaias Medina Angarita, 
but it is just as capable of staging a coun. 
ter revolution. The Revolutionary Junta 
of Provisional President Rémulo Betan- 
court is well aware of this possibility and 
it has moved swiftly to remove it. 

The greatest danger is from the older 
officers who had no part in the revolv- 
tion. Many were supporters of the Me 
dina regime. The Junta has marked a 
large number of them for weeding out, 
so no officer over 40 has much of a Poa 
in the new Venezuelan army being cre- 
ated by War Minister Carlos Delgado 
Chalbaud., Several powerful old-time 
army officers have been arrested. Gen. 
David Lépez Henriquez, for example, 
who tried at first to rally the Westem 
Andean states against the revolution, isa 
prisoner in Caracas. . 

The old general was very cleverly de 
tained. When he gave up the fight and 
came over to the side of the revolution, 
he was invited to help set up a new gov- 
ernment in the important state of Tachira. 
Unsuspecting, he came to the San An 
tonio Airport to welcome the Junta’ 
agent. He was invited aboard the plane 
before the mission from Caracas alighted 
They immediately arrested him and the 
plane took off for the capital while Lépez 
Henriquez’s staff watched helplessly. 

Satisfying the Soldiers: Another 
danger spot is in the rank and file of the 
army, on whom the Communists have 
been working. To counter this influence, 
many of the earliest decrees of the Betan- 
court government were concerned with 
the welfare of the armed forces. One 
granted salary increases of 30 per cent 
and more to officers, especially those be- 
low the rank of colonel, and another in- 
creased the appropriations for feeding 
and clothing soldiers. ; 

An effort is also being made to im 
E* army morale. The Junta is m 
ull use of press and radio to laud the 
heroism and decision of the army during 
the revolution, and to condemn the rottea 
character of the old order. The army i 
making a movie, to be shown at barracks 


throughout the country, of Medina’s i | 


credibly luxurious new home just ou! 
of Caracas. a 

The campaign is proving effective. 
Young officers a new lift to thet : 
heads as they stride through the streets 


of Caracas. 




























Rubber Heating! 


Science, like a magic wand, has again touched rubber, and 
given it new and useful characteristics. 

Called Conductive Rubber, this important product, pro- 
duced through U.S. Rubber research,’ transmits electric cur- 
rent and radiates warmth. 

During the war, Conductive Rubber served many vital 
purposes. It was used to warm the guns and instruments of 
our stratosphere-flying planes; in cold climates it patna 
similar services on the ground and at sea. 

It was extensively adopted too, for the manufacture and 
handling of high explosives. Because static electricity is 
automatically discharged, there is no danger of sparks. 

Future uses of Conductive Rubber are almost unlimited. 
It will provide added safety in the production and shipment 
of volatile fuels; it may be used for truck tires; it may even 
have an important place in home heating. 
























_and from “‘huddling’’ are eliminated. 


© Sowing Through Seionce 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE ‘© ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Heating pads of Conductive Rubber are 
used in fighting planes to keep the machine 
gun or aerial cannon ready for instant 
use, safe from jamming due to cold. 


Rubber now volunteers for a new job... 
playing nursemaid to baby chicks.. wleav- 
ing the hens to the important task Of egg 
laying. A canopy of Conductive Rubber 
placed under the hover in this U.S. Rub- 
ber designed brooder assures scientifically 
correct heat delivered uniformly to the en- 
tire brood. Losses from temperature changes 
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Ford’s Surprise Maneuver Upsets 
CIO Divide and Conquer Strategy 


Rejection of Pay Demands 
Unifies Auto Management Ranks; 
General Wage Trend Higher 


The CIO auto workers got the surprise 
of their lives last week. They had re- 
garded young Henry Ford II as an inno- 
cent glamour boy who would come 
through quickly with a generous new con- 
tract in the hope of regaining first place 
in the industry. Instead he socked them 
in the jaw. 

The Ford Motor Co. issued a state- 
ment: Its generous 1941 union 
contract had been an unhappy 
experiment. The union had en- 
joyed membership and financial 
security. The company had col- 
lected $7,799,924 in dues for it. 
But. the company “has had no | 
compensating security.”- There 
had been 778 work stoppages. 
Ford didn’t think this was the 
time to settle wage increases. It 
did have 81 contract changes to 
propose. It wanted, among other 
things, union guarantees against 
labor trouble. 

The union reply was quick 
and angry. The Ford. statement 
was branded as union-busting, 
irresponsible, and strife-provok- 
ing. The recent “purge” of Ford 
executives was said to indicate 
that its labor troubles should be 
blamed on management rather 
than labor. 

Meanwhile, General Motors 
proposed, and the auto workers 
rejected, a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. UAW President R. J. 
Thomas notified his 1,000,000 
members. that a “costly and ter- 
rible strike” seemed unavoid- 
able. On Monday he proposed, 
as “a last resort,” that GM con- 
sent to final arbitration of de- 
mands for a 30 per cent boost in 
hourly wage rates by a three- 





in the auto industry last week was brighter 
than it had been in months. Here’s why: 

Management’s attitude has stiffened. 
Ford’s surprise blow symbolized a solid 
front of capital and rang the death knell 
on the UAW hope of succeeding with its 
announced “divide and conquer’ strategy. 

A prolonged auto strike would give 
John L. Lewis, now working hand-in- 
glove with the AFL in the Washington 
labor-management conference, a golden 
opportunity to wreck the CIO. If his Dis- 
trict 50 merges with the Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation of America, which is strongest in 
the auto industry, Lewis will be in a 





being quietly set in scattered, peacefyl 
agreements that have attracted little 
notice while the country’s attention has 
been fastened on the mutual recrimina. 
tions in the auto industry. 

The Eastman Kodak Co., for example, 


~ gave 830,000 employes a 15 per cent in. 


crease last month. Terminal-plant ij 
workers in Bayonne, N. J., won a 30 per 
cent raise. Bus drivers in New York got 
7 cents more an hour. Textile workers em. 
ployed by the Fall River and New Bed 
ford Textile Manufacturers Association 
got an 8-cent raise. 

Aluminum Co. of America workers at 
Los Angeles got 10 cents more an how, 
Pennsylvania Central Airlines cut the 
work week from 48 to 40 hours without 
reducing take-home pay, or a 20 per cent 
increase. Greyhound Bus drivers in the 
Far West won a 10% per cent increase. 
About 70,000 General Motors salaried 
workers got 10 per cent. Increases gen- 
erally ran from 10 to 20 per cent. 

These show the trend. At the same 
time, rising hourly wages in the absence 
of technical advances, mean 
higher prices. By setting new 
auto prices higher than 1942 at 
the factory, the OPA concedes 
that costs are now higher. This 
concession presumably means 
that any further increase in labor 
cost could be added to the new 
selling prices. 


Sal 


Shoot Your Own 


On the outskirts of Memphis, 
in the Chickasaw Gardens sub- 
urb where the wealthy live, 
stands the $1,000,000 “Pink Pal- 
ace” which Clarence Saunders, 
founder of the first self-service 
grocery chain, built out of pink- 
ish-yellow marble on a 160-acre 
estate. Today it houses the Mem- 
phis Museum of Natural History. 
Saunders never lived in it. __ 

Saunders ran his Piggly- 

.. Wiggly chain into a $100,000, 
000 annual business before he 
lost it in 1928 trying to stave off 
a bear raid on its stock. Undis- 
-‘mayed, he borrowed $2,900, 
started a second chain—“Clar- 
ence Saunders, Sole Owner of 
My Name”—and ran it into a 
$60,000,000 annual business be- 











man board which would have ac- 
cess to GM’s books. Any wage in- 
crease would not be used to raise prices. 


Significance-—~ 

Because it initiated demands, the Ford 
statement was smart bargaining. It also 
dramatized a weakness in the bargaining 
position of many unions—failure to keep 
order in the ranks. The union leaders 
knew that the prospect for an agreement 


cane =" fore the depression bankrupted 
Says One Siamese Twin to the Other him in 1933. He. lost the Pink 
Russell—Los Angeles Times Palace then. 


position to make or break any strike. 

In any case union strdtegy may delay 
a walkout until after Jan. 1, when repeal 
of the excess-profits tax becomes effective 
and the companies could be hurt more. 
Until then, the CIO wants to avoid any 
major strike. 

By that time the for wage 
settlements may well be established. It is 


Last week Saunders was plan- 
ning a comeback at 68, ready to ta 
what he called his “last, big plunge.” It 
was something called “The Keedoozle. 
When he talked of it his eyes glowed: 
“It’s by far the biggest thing that ever 
came along in the grocery business. It 
can’t miss. 

In essence, the Keedoozle is a mecha 
nized store where electricity does most 


































For better duplicating 


A NCW MULTIGRAPH! 





e@ Business forms and written informa- 
tion produced simultaneously—on 
blank paper—in exact alignment. 


© Stocks of printed forms eliminated—ne 
obsolescence 


@ Various sizes and weights of paper, 
cards and envelopes may be run con- 
secutively 


© No special paper required 
© Few or many copies 


e@ No carbon copies necessary — every 
copy an “original” 


e@ Permanent copies — black or any color 
—immediately usable 


e@ Operation clean, easy, fast 


© Wide selection of inexpensive masters _ 
—all easy to prepare, read, correc? 
and change 


® Flexible and adaptable to every dupli- 
cating need—low in price 


_ Ask for a Demonstration! 
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advantages 
@ There are scores of pesenes for locat- 
ing a factory in Indiana, reasons which . 


merit your thoughtful attention, Here 
are just a few: 


Availability to 
Markets and Materials 


With its central location . .. its networks 
of railways and paved highways .. . its 
accessibility to water transportation ... 
its airline facilities ... Indiana is bandy 

“ to raw materials—and to vast, profitable 
markets for your products. 


Favorable Tax Structure 


Industry suffers no tax penalty in Indiana. 
The State has a surplus... unencum 

and unappropriated .. . of $54,318,210, 
the highest in its history. A pay-as-you-go 
provision in the Indiana Constitution 
prohibits State indebtedness. You get a 
square deal here! 


Good Labor Situation 


This is the first State to adopt a labor- 
management charter. With a great pre- 

‘ ponderance of native-born labor, In- 
diana’s labor record is enviable. Our 
labor laws are fair to all! 


Plenty of Power 
Electric power, generated principally 
with Indiana coal, is available by a 
modern transmission system to all ham- 
lets in the State, most of which have 
2-way or 3-way power service at attrac- 
tive industrial rates. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL. 
Industrial Location 
* Send for this 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 
indiana Dept. of Commerce and 


Public Relations . , . Dept. N-1 
‘STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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George Pierce—The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Associated Press 


Clarence Saunders is sole owner of his name and—Keedoozle! 


of the clerk’s work. The shopper carries 
a pistol-like poet which she plugs into 
a hole beside the desired merchandise. 


_She then snaps the trigger. This per- 
When 


forates a tape inside.the .gadget. 
she is through shopping she takes out the 
perforated tape and hands it to a clerk 
who runs it through a machine that not 
only adds her bill but also trips hid- 
den gates in the warehouse. Everything 
she ordered tumbles down from bins and 
comes out all together on a conveyor belt. 

That is how the Keedoozle works—in 
principle. In practice, when Saunders 
built one in 1937, things constantly went 
wrong. When war came and he couldn't 
get parts he ‘sold the complicated ma- 
chinery for junk but kept. working’ out 
his ideas on paper. He did his best 
thinking, he says, when immersed in a 
tub of hot water. 

Now Saunders is confident he has all 
the bugs out of the Keedoozle, and says 
he will have ‘the first postwar working 


model ready for,testing in Memphis by 


Dec. 1. Through the Automatic Electric 
Co. of Chicago, which builds the com- 
plex electric-impulse gadgets, he hopes to 
sell Keedoozle franchises nation-wide 
at % of 1 per cent on sales volume. 
Skeptics thought Saunders was play- 
ing with the world’s biggest pinball ma- 
chine and would never succeed in light- 
ing all its lights. Others said: e 
called Piggly-Wiggly a pipe dream, too. 


a 


Uncle Sam, Creditor 


Within five years a surging foreign de- 
mand for American goods could boost ex- 
ports above the $10,000,000,000 mark— 
double the 1929 peak. That was an ex- 
citing prospect for the 82nd National 
Foreign Trade Convention to consider in 
New York last week. 

But no more contracts are being writ- 
ten on Lend-Lease, which accounted for 
80 per cent of American overseas busi- 
ness only a few months ago. And while 
other nations have about $9,956,000,000 


in’ dollar balances and earmarked gold 
available to pay for American goods, that 
won't last long in a world where the 
United States will ‘sell, as it has done 
since 1875, more than it will buy. The 
question was how much we were going 
to have to lend our customers this time 
and on what terms? 

Another 50 Billion?. At first glance 
it looked like Uncle Santa Claus again. 


Lend-Lease operations of some $34,500, | 


000,000 net are largely going to be wii 
ten off and little is being said about the 
$14,500,000,000 in debts still unpaid 
from the war before last. On the other 
hand, an Uncle Shylock policy on future 
loans might -be shortsi 
ductive facilities abroad are shattered. 

- Two days after the convention closed 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, speak- 
ing in his native Charleston, S.C., ae 
the first spevific indication of what ki 
of a creditor Uncle Sam might be. In 
view of current’ negotiations on a mini- 
num $3,500,000,000 loan to Britain there 
was a sharp point to his proposals that: 
@ Commercial quotas “att g embargoes 
restricted to a few necessary cases. 


@ Tariffs be reduced and tariff prefer | 
. ences eliminated. 


@ All subsidies be the subject of an inter. 
national conference,.and export subsidies 


ted when pro — 


be limited to exceptional cases after the ’ 


present adjustment period. 


@ Government agencies engage in for 


eign trade only on fair and purely ee 
nomic grounds. 


@ International cartels and monopolies be | 
_ prevented by international action 


restricting world commerce. 
@ Basic commodity problems be studied 
internationally by producers and co 


_ sumers alike. 


@ No country solve its domestic em 
ment problems by measures that 
prevent expansion of world trade. 

@ An international trade organization 
created as part of the United Nations 
ganization. 

@ The UNO call an international trade 
and employment conference. 
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Chicago, World Port 


Chicagoans have long dreamed of mak- 
ing their city an international port of call. 
Last Monday morning, when an Ameri- 
can Airlines System DC-4 left the mu- 

icipal airport for London, the dream 
came true. Fare for the twenty-hour trip, 
with refueling stops in Newfoundland 
and Eire, is $605. At present .American 
plans one round trip each week; more 


will be added later. 


eon 


An Airfield for Arabs 


‘ The moist, soul-corroding heat that 
rises the year around from the flat Per- 
sian Gulf coastland of Saudi Arabia is 
well-nigh intolerable to the 83 American 
GI's supervising Italian prisoners of war 
and Arabian laborers at the Air Trans- 
port Command landing field at Dhahran. 
But neither their existence nor thaf of 
the field was generally known until the 
GI's, mostly low-point men, began com- 
plaining to their congressmen about 
building an airfield for Arabs. Last week, 
after Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine and 
Rep. Philip J. Philbin of Massachusetts 
denounced the project, NEWSWEEK ob- 
tained this explanation from the State 
Department and the ATC: 

In 1944, the British forbade the Army 
further use of the British Overseas Air-° 
ways Corp. field on Bahrein Island. Last 
August the State Department won per- 
mission from King Ibn Saud’ of Saudi 
Arabia for an American-built field, to be 
tumed over to the Arabs on these con- 
ditions: (1) The installation will remain 
under United States Army jurisdiction 
for a fixed period; (2) it will be open to 
American commercial planes (TWA has 


TWA’s route to Dhahran—midway stop 
Cairo and Karachi—with Egyp- 
tian airline feeder route to Ethiopia. 














“The use of your services 
has enabled us to increase 
our volume of business 
materially at a cost which 
is cheaper to us than other 
means of financing.” 


So wrote one of the many manufacturers 
and wholesalers who have found our 
Commercial Financing Plan more liberal 
and more helpful than other methods of 
financing ... as well as low in cost. 








MACHINERY FINANCING 
‘ AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equip- 
ment Purchase Plan to finance all 
new or used d@quipment you buy. 
Small down payments. Low rates. 
Balance spread to let equipment 
pay for itself out-of earnings. 
Details on request. » 











More Liberal 
More Flexible 
Low in Cost 


Compare your present way 
of financing with this 
Commercial Credit plan 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 













In contrast with time loans, our plan 
offers several important advantages: 


1. It frees you from worries about renew- 
als, calls and periodic clean-ups of 
your loans. 


2. It gives you a dependable supply of 
funds at all times .. . liberal enough 
to meet any opportunity for profit. 


3. It involves no interference with your 
management . . . places no restrictions 
on your operations. 


4. You do not pay interest on borrowed 
money that is lying idle on deposit... 
and you need not accumulate large 
cash balances to pay off loans. 


This latter fact . . . and our drastically 
reduced rates ... help explain why you 
may find the dollar cost of using our plan so 
low that you would have to secure a rate of 
416% per annum, or less, on a commercial 
time loan to keep the cost comparable. 


Let us show you how little money costs 
...how much more you can get... 
and how quickly you can get it from 
Commercial Credit. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


| COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


( apil ad 


vy plus more 
/ and Surplus m 


D. 
BALTIMORE 2. ™ 





$ 80,000,000 


than 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








The point is smooth. 
The point is strong 
because the lead is 
bonded to the wood, 
( Pressure - Proofed). 
Venus VELVETS are 
office favorites. Try 
them ... you'll specify 
them! 


Venus VELVETS 
are better pencils 
: .»» but only 5¢. 





VELVET 


‘PENCILS 











Ameatcan Leap Pencu. Company, Hosoxen, New Jersey 
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the route) and planes of other nations 
for fixed fees; and (8) the fees will be 
used to maintain the field and amortize 
the American investment. . 
_ Dhahran was chosen for the ‘field be- 
cause it is the center of operations for 
2,000 American employes of the Arabian 
American Oil Co. which is exploiting the 
joint lease of the Texas Co. and Standard 
Oil of California. 

It will cost less, the experts say, to 
complete the airport than to abandon it. 
Because of cheap ‘labor the price is low, 


‘about $4,000,000. The latest repair bill 


for National Airport in Washington, by 
comparison, was $3,500,000. If an Amer- 
ican flag line is to fly the Cairo-Karachi 
route, a midway-stopping point is needed 
to replace the present ATC. terminal at 
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Abadan, Iran. Under the Potsdam agree- — 


ment, all American, British, and Russian 
forces must leave Iran by March 1. The 
United States probably can’t get a ter- 
minal in British-controlled Iraq. 

All in all, said nas «ear eens spokes- 
man, it seemed g business to com- 
plete the venture, and most of the GI's 
would be out by New Year’s Day. 
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Sitting Pretty 

Although the price of New York Stock 
Exchange industrial shares has doubled 
in the four years, the real place to 
make a killing has been exchange mem- 
berships. Last week a big-board seat sold 
for $89,000, more than five times the 
$17,000 level of early 1942, when mem- 
berships sank to their lowest value since 
1897. On the Curb Exchange, the boom 
in seats is even more startlin g. From a 
$650 low in 1942 memberships are now 
up 4,500 per cent to $30,000. Commod- 
ity-exchange memberships have advanced 
sharply. A New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange seat recently brought $4,700; 
the wartime low was $350. 


Po; 


The Zaibatsu Killer 


Next to General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur, the biggest job holder in Japan is 
Col. Raymond C. Kramer, the 44-year- 
old New York businessman who has the 
final say on reconstructing Japanese busi- 
ness. And Kramer's biggest single prob- 
lem is how to break up the stranglehold 
on i anese economy which has been 
held for 800 years by the Zaibatsu, or 
“money clique” (NEwsweexk, Nov. 5). 

Last week NEwsweex’s Tokyo corre- 
spondent told what Kramer has done so 
far. He has not laid about him right and 
left, chopping off heads with a samurai 
sword. He prefers the subtler method of 
hara-kiri and lets the Zaibatsu wield the 
knife themselves. 

One of his greatest difficulties was 
merely to learn how this intermeshed, in- 
termarried, and interlocked industrial 
feudalism operated. He spent night after. 
night drinking ceremonial tea with the 


von 06 


ee 
Japan’s business gong—~how it rang 


high and mi: 
tions and ing up information. Once 
he had gr the ramifications of Zai- 
batsu con Kramer—who always 


straight from the shoulder—told the eco 


nomic shoguns they would draw up the 
plans for their own dissolution or he 


_ The Willing Death: The monope- | 
lists have cooperated to a surprising & ~ 


tent, accepting the end of thcir rule 


= Newswaex, Nevinaicn, 26, 196, 


ty families, asking ques © 
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Oriental fatalism. They brought to Kra- 


mer, and he approved, a plan whereby a 


‘midation commission would sell the 
stock of their hundreds of subsidiaries, 
controlled by the master holding com- 
ies of the Mitsui, Iwasaki (Mitsubishi), 
and other Zaibatsu families. is 
Preference in buying the stock will go 
to present employes. To prevent new 
monopolies, individual purchases will be 
limited in amount. Members of the Zai- 
batsu families are forbidden to exercise 
any influence, di- 
rect or indirect, in 
_ .the broken-up seg- 
ments. . 
That the plan 
will be popular 
with the Japanese 
public is already 
evident from the 
letters denouncing 
the Zaibatsu system 
printed by Tokyo 
newspapers. ‘ If it 
works the inde- 
pendent _ business- 
man will beable, 
for the first time, to escape the throt- 
ting domination of credit, - insurance, 
and every other business operation by the 
Big Four holding companies. For the first 
time workers will have a genuine trade- 
union movement—and a raise in a wage 
scale which has enabled — sweat- 
shop products to undersell the world. 

For this job, people who knew Kramer 





Associated Press 
Col. Kramer 


in American business say MacArthur: 


couldn’t have chosen better. Since 1942, 
Kramer has followed the general all over 
the Pacific, directing the flow of his sup- 
lies. In that job he showed the same 
Sanic energy, power of concentration, 
memory, and steel-trap mind that made 
him a boy wonder of big business in 
New York during the depression. 

For the Ex-Boy Wonder: Kramer, 
a graduate of Pennsylvania State College, 
was pene a Scranton department 
store when the ingenuity of his sales 
methods attracted Amos Parrish, New 
ia merchandising adviser, who hired 


as an assistant. Kramer’s capacity 


to absorb facts on any problem soon 


spread his reputation. He was asked to - 


reorganize the Belding Heminway Co., 
the New England silk-thread mill which 
had fallen on evil gto restored its 
caming power so qui that Wall 
Streeters asked him to take over Postal 
elegraph, Inc. He became a director of 
Gimbel Bros. and chairman of two other 
artment-store chains—Interstate De- 
partment Stores and Allied Stores Corp. 
By 1986, at 85, he commissioned the 








Portable generator by Homelite Corporation. HY CAR part by Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 


HYCAR helps shed light 
on a burning problem 


N many modern fire departments, 
portable gasoline driven motor-gen- 
erator sets, like the one in the picture, 
power the-floodlights that help firemen 
fight night fires. The heart of the engine 
that drives the generator is a highly sensi- 
tive needle valve; and the heart of the 
needle valve is a tiny resilient HYCAR 
seal upon which the entire performance 
of the unit depends. If the seal fails—the 
engine stops, lights go out, property 
and lives‘ are further endangered. 
HYCAR was selected for this service 
because it had the right properties in 
the right combination to meet a wide 
variety of service conditions. The seal 
spends its life soaked in a gasoline and 
oil mixture, yet it must not change shape 
or deteriorate in any kind of fuel. It 


-must stay resilient over an extremely 


wide temperature range. There must be 
no sticking to the metal valve shaft. 
HYCAR has all these properties as 
well as those shown in the list at the 
right. They suggest a wide variety of 


new uses in all industry. So ask your 
supplier for parts made from HYCAR 
for test in your own applications= 
severe or routine, new or old. You'll 
find that HYCAR is the material to use 
for long time, dependable operation. 


Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME OlL RESISTANCE—Iineuriag dimen- 


sional stability of parts. wie 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESIST. fo 
RavledhwewO ha 

——— RESISTANCE—SO% greeter than 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even of clevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW. TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY-—dewn te 
—65° F, 

6 UGHT WEIGHT—1 fe 2 than 
ei 5% 5% lighter 

7. AGE RESIST. reckiaat fo 
checking or cracking from 

8. RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft te bore hard, 
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prety pace ° hr pp - 
readily cbtuined when desired. a 
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The engine goes in the rear of this British lightweight car and the luggage fits under the hood 


phone in the elevator so he could trans- 
act business in transit. 

In Japan, as commander of the Eco- 
nomic and Science Section of Supreme 
Headquarters, Colonel Kramer—a solidly 
built man of about 5 foot 9, with a Friar 
Tuck fringe of graying hair and tinted 
glasses to protect his weak eyes—has 
made a deep impression on Allied corre- 
spondents. He never hesitates and always 
-gives a clear-cut answer. Ignoring SOP 
(standard operational procedure), Kra- 
mer has elevated the best-qualified men 
from his staff of 47 regardless of rank. A 
lieutenant colonel works under a captain, 
and two majors and two captains work 
under a lieutenant. 
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New Products 


Warm Toast—A new electric toaster 
automatically pops the finished slice of 
toast into a side compartment to keep. it 
warm. By Christmas the Tutt Manufac- 
turing Co., Toledo, Ohio, expects to put 
on the market a stainless-steel model with 
plastic trim. 

WEsTINGJETS—The Navy this week al- 
lowed the first release of jet aircraft en- 
gine details by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. The 19-B is a full- 
size power plant for Navy combat planes. 
A midget jet, small enough to fit in the 
wing of a regular plane, was designed to 
power buzzless buzz bombs and robot 
“drone” planes. Westinghouse explained 
that the 150-pound baby could be used 
to power cabin superchargers and wing 
de-icers, or perhaps run a helicopter. 

WELDED P.astic—Seams closed by 
heat rather than stitches make a sales 
argument for Krene plastic products, an- 
nounced by the National Carbon Co. 
Transparent, easily draped, relatively 
tough and waterproof, the first Krene 
products are shower and window cur- 
tains. Rain capes, aprons, slipcovers, and 
draperies will come later. All can be 

‘cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth. 
$400 Car—In Britain, William D. Ken- 
dall, M.P., is starting production of a 
1,000-pound, rear-engine car to sell for 
£100, or about $400. The three-cylinder 
radial engine is air-cooled, and the ex- 


The toast stays warm 


The jet has a sting in its tail 


Tnternational 
Shower curtain without a stitch 


Newsweek, NovEMBER 26, 1945 
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haust helps drive a flywheel, giving the 
car a top speed of 60 miles an hour with 
40 miles to a gallon. The pressed-steel 
body contains four seats. The luggage 
compartment is under the forward hood. 
OpeNER—Swing your car into the drive- 
way, press a button on the dash, and 
your garage door opens. You don’t hear a 
sound but a device in the garage picks 
up supersonic tones emitted from the ex- 
haust. The Vendo Co. of Kansas City 
actually plans to put this electronic gadg- 
et into production next spring. 
REFRIGERATOR REFRESHER—The Pure- 
kold is a perforated plastic box contain- 
ing absorbent chemicals on the order of 
those used in gas masks. When hung from 
a refrigerator shelf it combats food de- 
hydration and transfer of odors. The 
manufacturer, the Plas-Tex Corp. of 
Hollywood, claims it will last indefinitely 
if dried. and aired a few hours each 
month. Retail price is $3.95. ; 
Piastic Lixe—Lee-Bert, Inc., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is marketing a plastic clothes- 
line made of Dow Saran. The line is 
waterproof, will not decay, and can be 
wiped clean with soap and water. 
Hapry Heatinc—For double beds, the 
General Electric Co. has perfected dual- 
control automatic blankets. The two 
halves are wired separately and can be 
set at different temperatures to keep both 
sleepers comfortable. Production of the 
new blanket will begin next spring, when 
GE catches up with demand for the 
standard, one-control electric blanket. 
Beast oF BuRDEN—The Food Machin- 
ery Corp. is planning peacetime models 
of “Water Buffalo” amphibious tractors. 
The company expects them to be used for 
lumbering in swampy regions, for har- 
vesting cranberries, for mining, for mos- 
quito and flood control, and for unload- 
ing cargo ships where harbor facilities 
are poor. Food Machinery plans a Buf- 
falo carrying 6 tons of cargo at 22 miles 
an hour on land, 5% on the water. 
ATHLETE’s HopE—Wallace & Tiernan 
Products, Inc., Belleville; N. J., ste ped 
up a mail campaign to acquaint physt 
cians with Desenex, the undecylenic- 
specific adopted by the Army and Navy 
for the cure of athlete’s foot. It is now 
sold in powder and salve form. 
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if Sag “E Prunes Unew—Out of Many—One.” 

ee The principle of the strength of unity, 

can be through peace and war, through periods of 

eds, the plenty and scarcity, will see us all through the critical _ 

i= period ahead—IF—you and the rest of us work together. 

ey You can prove that you believe in the slogarr you carry in your 

Re pocket, simply by Buying your Victory Bonds, today. 

ay Thus, in a small measure, you also can help repay those who have “been 
ia to the wars”. And, you can prove that this ideal, for which so many died, 
—_ is still very much alive. 

for har- You can help demonstrate that the spectre of inflation can be dissolved— 
ook that at the finish, as well as at the start, “United We Stand” is more than 
ae , just a high-sounding phrase. 
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The Next Few Weeks Will Tell the Story 


by RALPH ROBEY 
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direct 
contact | 

with every member 
of your staff! 


EXECUTONE speeds your voice to any de- 
partment of your business, and brings 
back an immediate response. You lift no 
receiver, twirl no dial! You just press 
a button... and talk! ExECUTONE elimi- 
nates the endless running back and forth 
from one office to another. Reports are 
made—questions asked and answered— 
without a person leaving his desk! 
EXECUTONE conserves energy, reduces er- 
rors, increases efficiency, helps every- 
body get more work done! EXECUTONE 
INTER-COm SYSTEMS cre sales-engineered, 
installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
factory-trained specialists in principal 
cities. It will pay you to get the whole 
story. Fill out and mail the coupon—now! 


PLecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For free booklet mail coupon today! 








SQUCetsansseaescasengasy 


EXECUTONE, INC. & 
415 Lexington Ave., New Yost, N.Y. 


Please send free booklet. . Lz15 
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Unfortunately there is no single 
measure, nor even a combination of 
measures, by which it is possible to de- 
termine with anything like exactness 
just where we stand at present in the 
process of getting our economic sys- 
tem reconverted from war to civilian 


production. There is, however, an end-— 


less flow of information of 


stories of strikes and walkouts and 
the inability of management and labor 
to get together on wages. Where it all 
will end is anyone’s guess, but in the 
meantime millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods that should be flowing to con-- 
sumers are remaining unproduced, 
and thousands upon thousands of jobs 
which otherwise would be 





one kind or another relating 
to this problem. And in the 
opinion of those who have 
been making a specialty of 
collecting and appraising 
these data we now have ar- 
rived at the crucial point in 
reconversion. 

By this these experts mean 
that, taking our business 
structure as a whole, the 
downswing which necessar- 
ily followed the end of the war and 
the cancellation of war contracts has 
now apparently come to an end, and 
we are just on the point of starting on 
an over-all uptrend of production and 
employment—granting that nothing 
comes along which throws us off bal- 
ance. 

If this appraisal of the current sit- 
uation is accurate it is most encourag- 
ing. It means that the readjustment 
has been much less severe than was 
widely expected—that the shift from 


‘war to civilian production has been 


accomplished with much less delay 
and with much less unemployment 
and with much less confusion than 
many persons were led to believe. Of 
course there will continue to be a net 
increase in unemployment for a few 
months more, because men will be re- 
leased from the military faster than 
private jobs become available, but 
if we get on the upswing that will be 
a purely temporary situation. In other 
words, granting this appraisal is cor- 
rect, we should be able to stop worry- 
ing about the reconversion problem 
and turn to other issues. 

But the plain fact is that such op- 
timism would be quite unwarranted 
at this time because there are two 
conditions which are just so much 
dynamite in so far as an orderly 
progress from here on is concerned. 


Everyone knows what these con- 
ditions are. First is the labor situation. 
Not much needs to be said about that 
as a threat to reconversion and the 
speedy resumption of civilian produc- 
tion. The record is being presented 
day by day in the newspapers in the 





available remain unopen. 

The other situation which 
is such a threat to the future 
progress of civilian produc- 
tion is, of course, the OPA. 
As a matter of fact, al- 
though they have been less 
spectacular and have re- 
ceived far less headline at- 
tention, there is ample rea- 
son to believe that OPA 
policies have been, and are 
today, a much more serious handicap 
to reconversion than labor disputes. 

And there is no indication that OPA 
policies are in the process of improv- 
ing. On the contrary, the OPA chief, 
Mr. Bowles, and his horde of omnis- 
cient little regulators appear to be- 
come daily more arrogant in their 
determination not to let common sense 
interfere with their ideological pre- 
dilections. 

Their argument is, and they are 
spending large amounts of public 
money to spread it, that now that the 
war is over the danger of inflation is 
becoming greater and greater. And in 
a way there is something to this argu- 
ment—but not in the sense that OPA 
propaganda explains -it. The danger 
of inflation is becoming greater be- 
cause OPA policies are holding back 
production, and it is only through in- 
creased production that the danger of 
inflation can be lessened. 


At the moment the public un- 
questionably is becoming more and 
more aroused over the labor situation 
and over the evidence of OPA stupid- 
ity. It sees no reason why manage- 
ment and labor should not be able to 
settle their differences and get back 
to work. And it knows there is neither 
sense nor justification in having price 
controls which prevent production and 
thereby enhance the danger of infla- 
tion and curtail employment. 

What happens from here on will 
depend in large measure upon 
whether this public sentiment rises 
to the point that it forces a clean-up 
of these situations. The next few 
weeks should tell the story. 


































Tod bye OPE N Berth 


Modern trains of the future will have no open berths. 
The old-fashioned curtained-berth sleeping car with all its 
discomforts of cramped dressing, communal noises and crowded 
washrooms is on its way out. 

Budd has designed revolutionary new sleeping cars 
for post-war travel. One is the Budgette Car with 32 indi- 
vidual rooms (equal in capacity to the old standard 16-section 
sleeper). In your own room you will have a comfortable 
seat by day, a bed which is ready when you want it, made up 
before the train leaves the station. You will control 
your own lighting and air-conditioning—your own toilet 
facilities—in complete privacy. 

For two people traveling together, two of these rooms may be 
joined by opening the door between them, by day and by night. 


Budd-Bullt modern sleeping Budd Stainiess Stee! Trains cost more— 
Cars are all-room cars—no but railroads find them more profitable 
open berths. in the long run. 





You'll agree _ 
its “Mellow as a 


Sunny Morning’ 


Words can’t give you the taste of it. But we think 
you'll agree Schenley Reserve does give you 

an “extra”... a “special”, not matched, we believe, 
in any other whiskey. Try Schenley Reserve . . . 
it’s the most widely enjoyed whiskey in America 
today. Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain 
neutral spirits, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Engaged: In Boston, PATRICE MUNSEL, 
30, Metropolitan Opera soprano, revealed 
her engagement to Lr. Rosert Porter, 
21, of the Army Air Forces, now sta- 
tioned in Lincoln, Neb. They were school 
sweethearts in Spokane, Wash. 

EsTHER WILLIAMS, movie actress and 
champion swimmer, and Sct. BEN GacE, 
former Hollywood radio announcer; in 
Hollywood, Nov. 16. Miss Williams di- 
vorced Dr. Leonard Kovner in Septem- 
ber 1944. 

ELISABETH DE GAULLE, 21, elder of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s two daughters, 
and Cart. ALAIN DE BotssiEu, 31; in 
Paris, Nov. 17. De Boissieu fought with 
the Free French in Africa, Normandy, 
and on through Paris to Berchtesgaden. 


Marriage License: In New York, CLAUDE 
THORNHILL, pianist and band leader, and 
Heten HELLER, dancer, obtained a li- 
cense to marry. Thornhill, just out of the 
Navy, led a dance band at Pearl Harbor 
while in service. 


Sentenced: At Joliet, Ill., RicHarp SELLS, 
13, * Monmouth, I]ll., entered state 
prison tu serve a 50-year sentence for 
murdering an elderly woman with a 
length of pipe after she scolded him. “No 
one likes me,” he cried when guards took 
him away. “Nobody ever liked me.” 





made from Rome during the war. Pound 

the charge, raising the question: 
“Does anyone have the faintest idea what 
1 actually said in Rome?” 


Awards: In Washington, Conve. Hutt, 
10s ret Secretary .of ng won the 

nad peace prize for his part in 
laying the foundation of the United Na- 


tions Organization. The prize, which has — 


not been presented since 1938, carries 
with it a cash fund of about $57,000. 
Other Nobel awards: Otto Hahn of Ber- 
lin and Prof. Wolfgang Pauli of Zurich 
and Princeton, N. J., the science prize for 
their work on atomic fission; Prof. Artturi 
Virtanen of Helsinki, the chemistry 
award for his method of conserving fod- 
der; and Gabriela Mistral, Chilean wom- 
an poet, the literature prize. 


In Attorney’s Clothing: In Hollywood, 
Caro_e LANDIS, movie actress, was treat- 
ed for shock after an. unidentified man 
broke into her studio dressing room and 
became “unduly familiar.” She quoted the 
man as saying: “I’m Grimmick, the at- 
torney. I met you two weeks ago.” Then, 
she said, he grabbed the zipper on her 
black tights. Hearing screams, the actor 
George Sanders rushed in and helped to 





Acme 
Sanders and Landis: Still zipped up 


throw the man out. Later, Miss Landis 
identified Charles Gramlich, 31, an Ohio 
attorney and former mental patient, as 
the:man. He was held for attempted rape. 


Handicap: In Rome, Doris Dux, still 
toying with the idea of a writing career, 
attended Premier Ferruccio Parri’s press 
conference as a reporter. Photographers 
snapped so many pictures of the heiress 
that she was unable to take any notes. 
Although not officially a member of the 
staff, Miss Duke works in the Rome office 
of International News Service. 


Harry’s Day: PresiweNT TRUMAN, an 
early-moming icebox raider, has a special 
refrigerator stocked with fruit and milk 
on third floor of the White House. 
He gets up at 6, has a snack, and joins 


his family for breakfast of fruit, 
toast, bacon, milk, and coffee, at 8 


Fences to Mend: In Chicago, Capt. 
Haroxp E. Strassen, 38, former Governor 
of Minnesota, was discharged from the 
Navy after 30.months of active duty, 
mainly in the Pacific. Although Stassen 
would not admit that he intended to be a 
candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination in 1948, he told reporters that 
he expected to do some extensive travel- 
ing around the country next year. The 
former governor wants to change the 
Republican party from a_ conservative 
organization to the “party of the rank- . 
and-file of labor and agriculture.” 





Associated Press 
Out of the Navy, Stassen has plans 


Died: Commopore Dixie Kieren, 49, 
Pacific carrier hero; in a plane crash in 
the Fishkill Mountains near Beacon, 
N.Y., Nov. 11. Kiefer was “Captain 
Dixie” in the documentary film, “The 
Fighting Lady.” 

- Cor. Luxe Lea, 66, whose erratic 
career brought both fame and notoriety; 
in Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 18. Lea was 
famous for an abortive attempt to kidna 
Kaiser Wilhelm from Doorn, Hollan 
after the last war, and for the business 
empire, in banks and newspapers, he 
created in the ’20s. Caught in the 1929 
crash, he and his son were imprisoned 
in 1934 on a fraud charge involving 
$1,300,000. 

Dr. Frank M. Cuapman, 81, leading 
American ornithol- 
ogist; in New York, 
Nov. 15. Associ- 
ated for more than 
50 years with the 
American Museum 
of Natural History 
in New York, Chap- 
man was the 
to display birds in 
their natural habi- 
tats, a practice later 
adopted by many 


museums. 
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Navy Man Touches Bottom, Tells All 
in Book About Ocean’s Deep Secrets 


Professor: “And what would you expect to 
find on the bottom of the sea?” 

Student: “Mud, refuse, sir, and a few fine 
sentiments.” 


There is, also, in scientific truth, a vast 
submarine world with its own topog- 
raphy, composition, and inhabitants. ‘Mis 
deep-sea picture, drawn from oceanog- 
raphy, geophysics, meteorology, hydrody- 
namics, and astronomy, is portrayed in 
minute detail jn a brisk, easy-to-read new 
book, “Science of the Seven Seas.”* Its 
author is Henry Stommel, 25-year-old 
fellow of Pierson College at Yale, on 
leave for research work with the Navy 
at the Oceanographic Institute, Woods 
Hole, Mass. 

The greater part of the ocean is more 
than a thousand fathoms deep. That is, 
with each fathom equal to 6 feet, about 
one nautical mile. Along the shores of the 
continents, there are shallow “continen- 
tal shelves” which lie at depths of only 
about 100 fathoms. Regions below 3,000 
fathoms are called “deeps.” The greatest 
ever sounded—5,736 fathoms—is off Min- 
danao in the Philippines. 

Global Junkyard: Near shore, dredg- 
ing and diving operations show that the 
sea bottom is covered with earth deposits, 
mud, sand, gravel, and other materials. 
But beyond the 100-fathom mark, the 
deep-sea oozes, accumulating for hun- 
dreds of centuries, have to be measured 
by two simple gadgets. One is a deep-sea 





#224 pages. Cornell Maritime Press, $2.50. 






CURRENTS of the SEVEN SEAS 


snapper, a device shaped like a pair of 
clamshells which, on touching bottom, 
scoops up a sample of the ooze and snaps 
shut its jaws. The other is a coring tube, 
a hollow contraption dropped to the bot- 
tom and then driven down by an explo- 
sive. When pulled up and opened, the 
tube contains a bottom sample in actual 
layer form. 

In the sen’s dark depths are the slimy 
remains of myziads of tiny sea animals 
and plants. These include diatoms, or 
microscopic flora, and radiolarians, or 
minute fauna. Both have intricate skele- 
tons of silica, the same substance of 
which sand and quartz are made. 

The worldwide system of ocean cur- 
rents, Stommel points out, is divided into 
two classes: (1) ‘large-scale currents, 
caused by differences of density or by 
prevailing winds; (2) tidal currents, 
which are small-scale currents confined to 
a single harbor or inlet, caused by differ- 


ences in tide levels. 


Density differences, he explains, are © 


due either to temperature (warm water 
is in genéral less dense than cold), or to 
salt content—the more salt in the water, 
the greater the density. 
The obvious way to measure ocean cur- 
rents is to set a sealed bottle containing a 
e afloat in the ocean in the hope it 
will eventually be picked up and re- 
turned. From a knowledge of the time 
and place at which the bottle was re- 
leased and from which it was returned, 
a rough estimate of the speed and di- 
rection of the current can be made. 


ee 


Other studies can be done with drifts 
of derelicts and wreckage which may 
travel enormous distances and stay afloat 
for years. But the modern method fo, 
measuring currents, described by Stom. 
mel, is the Ekman meter, a device low. 
ered to any depth and left there for a 
definite length of time. It is then hauled 
up and the number of revolutions of its 
little propeller read from a dial. A com. 
pass registers current direction. 

Other fascinating questions answered 
in Stommel’s book are: 

@ Can a ship at sea feel an earthquake? 
Yes. The shock of an oceanic earthquake 
passes through the water at a speed of 
about 4,500 feet a second. It will be fek 
on shipboard just as if the ship had mn 
aground. Such quakes have been known 
to rupture transoceanic cables. 

@ What planet “smashes” atoms? The 
sun. Atoms of matter on the sun are con- 
tinually disrupted, excited, and then re 
formed, a process which results in the 
tremendous pouring out of light and heat. 
@ Why are ee free from salt? Be. 
cause they are made of glacier ice, com- 
posed of compacted snow. 

@ What makes the “man in the moon?” 
Remnants of molten rock hardened in it. 


regular shapes form the dark portions of 


the moon. These are visible to the naked 
eye and suggest this popular fancy. 
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Two New Atoms 


The discovery of two new elements, 
combinations of electrons so rare that 
they have not yet been found in nature, 
was announced last week’ by Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, prckesine of chemistry at the 
University of California, now engaged in 
atomic-bomb research at the University 


of Chicago. As yet unnamed, the new © 


elements have been labeled only by their 


. numbers in the atomic scale—95 and 96. 


In 1940. Seaborg was also a co-dis 
coverer of element 94; plutonium, which 
is used in atomic bombs. Known at first 
only as a synthetic element, natural plu 


tonium, Seaborg disclosed, has since been | 


discovered in pitchblende, the ore which 
i radium, uranium, and other “rare- 
earthlike” elements. 

Achieved by effecting a change deep 
in the inner orbits of the atomic electron 
structure, the new elements are the re- 
sult of bombarding uranium isotope 238 
and plutonium 239 with helium ions 
40,000,000 electron volts. 

The possibility of producing these 
changes has been ogni for years. 
In 1988, in Berlin, Drs. Lise Meitner, 
Otto Hahn,. and F. Strassmann—the first 
to split uranium—announced their inten- 
tion to produce element 95, which they 
called eka-iridium. And since early 1940, 
other leading scientists have been cor 


ducting searches’ for the . three .neW : 


heavier _elemcnis. 
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“MOTHER” 
TO 2,000,000 
BABY CHICKS 


| don’t ordinarily think of a tough, 
powerful “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine as 
being maternal. But look at the record 
of one engine that went to work six years 
ago at Bolton Farms Hatchery, in Penn- 
sylvania’s Lancaster County. 


Each year this “Caterpillar” Diesel 
has helped to bring 450,000 healthy 
chicks into the world. Generating the 
current that heats the incubators and 

ers, it has stayed on the job night 
and day, week after week, piling up a 
total of over 34,000 hours of service. 
ly no mother could have been more 


faithful. 
Dependability is one of the qualities 


is economy. Operating at top efficiency 
with low-cost furnace oil for fuel, this 
engine is a thrifty power investment. 

And a third point-in the “Caterpillar” 
Diesel’s favor is service—the sure, quick 
service rendered by the most competent 
dealer organization in its field. 

Compact, sturdy, durable, versatile, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and Elec- 
tric Sets are filling an important power 
need in hundreds of American industries. 
They may readily be the answer to your 
power problem. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines that DIESEL ENGINES 
Owners mention again and again. These 
engines are made that way—every inch 
Precision-built in the “Caterpillar” plant. 


Another thing they often talk about 


CATERPILLAR 


REO. V.8. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTORS » MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT The discharged veteran wears this euttom. 


Remember his service and hener hin. 
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The Red Dean ° 


Hewlett Johnson doesn’t look like a 
Red. His bald head is ringed with curly 
white hair. A black frock coat, with a 
black apron beneath it, covers his huge 
frame. His long légs are buttoned into 
archaic black gaiters. Indeed he looks 
like what he is, the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, 71 years old, M.A., B.Sc., D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury Cathedral in Eng- 
land. 

Yet so earnestly has the Canterbury 
prelate advocated the cause of Commu- 
nism and social reform that he has been 
dubbed the “Red Dean.” His audience is 
vast—and appreciative of a man who can 
preach with equal fervor the seemingly 
contradictory doctrines of Christianity 
and Communism. More than 3,000,000 
people have read his Russian apologia, 
“The Soviet Power,” first published in 
England in 1939 as “The Socialist Sixth 
of the World.” 

Ever since King George V appointed 
him to Canterbury in 1931, the con- 


International 


The dean—apron, gaiters, and haircut 


servative Anglican clergy has frowned at 
his politics in the pulpit. But he has calm- 
ly continued to preach such sermons as 

e one he delivered in Westminster Ab- 
bey in 1939: “Communism,” he said, “has 
recovered the essential form of the real 
belief in God which organized Chris- 
tianity, as it is now, has so largely lost.” 

For his latest plea for the Soviet, the 
dean last week flew from England to the 
United States to address an American- 
Soviet Friendship Rally. On arrival and 
in speeches thereafter, he condemned 


withholding the atomic-bomb secret from 
Russia as a “tragic” insult to an ally. At 
the rally, in Madison Square Garden in 
New York, he told of a month visit 
to Russia last summer, highlighted by an 
hour’s chat with Generalissimo Stalin 
himself. From Stalin he brought word of 
the state of religion in RuSsia: “The state 
has learned the patriotism of the church 
and the church has learned the patriotism 
of the state. The old antagonisms have 
gone.” 

Godly Atheists: Dean Johnson talked 


with many of Russia’s religious leaders, 


including Patriarch Alexei, head of the ~ 


Russian Orthodox Church, primates of 
the Armenian and Georgian churches, 
and the head of the Moslems in Asiatic 
Tashkent. All told him the same thing. 
They can preach what they want, teac 
children religion, and train their priests 
and ministers. 

On Nov. 15, the dean spoke to a group 
of 500 ministers of all faiths at Calvary 
Episcopal Church in New York. He de- 
clared that “there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of anti-Semitism” in the Soviet. 
Dean Johnson knew all the answers. 
When a minister arose to ask if Soviet 
documents now capitalize the word God, 
the Dean parried: “It isn’t how you spell 
the word that matters, but the reality 
behind it.” 

It is the war, Dean Johnson told News- 
WEEK, which has brought about greater 
religious freedom in Russia. No matter 
how much the Russians protest that they 
are atheists, they are basically religious 
and moral, he found. Dean Johnson said 

fully: “I can see no more fruitful 
soil for Christianity than in the young 
people of the Soviet Union.” 


Se 


Vision Cloudy : 

“I saw the Virgin Mary with long, 
blond hair and a sort of light around her. 
She wore a blue’dress . . . She had lots of 
stars around her head.” Thus Joseph Vi- 
tolo, a 9-year-old Catholic boy, described 
the vision which he claims appeared to 
him for seventeen consecutive nights be- 
ginning Oct. 29. Joseph and his family 
built a rude shrine at the place of the first 
visitation, a back lot in Bronx, New 
York. Thousands of the curious and the 
devout thronged to the spot. 

On Nov. 14—the last night Joseph said 
he would see the vision—almost 30,000 
people stood tense at the appointed hour, 
7 p.m. For that evening, Joseph told his 
friends, the Virgin had promised a mir- 
acle. She had told him that “a well will 
appear, and a grotto should be built 
there.” A blind soldier waited h y 
in the cold. The orderly. throng 
for a paralyzed girl, dressed in the blue 
and white of the Lady she hoped would 
cure her. Men and women on crutches 


pushed closer. 
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Joseph, at home, prays for a sufferer 


Just before 7, Joseph, clad in a blue 
sweater and long trousers, appeared at 
the flower-banked shrine and began light- 
ing candles in the darkness. When he 
knelt, thousands of voices began the Ro- 
sary, then the old hymn, “Mother Dear, 
Oh Pray for Me.” The crowd swayed to 
the rhythm. Then they waited. Here and 
there in the mob, a woman fainted. One 
collapsed with a heart attack. 

Joseph knelt silent, his eyes darting 
nervously to the faces around him. It be- 
gan to rain. Still the people waited ex- 
pectantly. A Jewish woman scattered 


' flowers, smiling, her eyes closed as she 


murmured that she saw an angel. After 
$5 minutes, Joseph suddenly jumped up 
and disappeared down the back path to 
his house. As he left, the crowds gasped 
in awe at a “blue light” in the sky. But it 
was only the moon coming out between 
clouds for a second. When they realized 
that Joseph had left, a great sigh of dis- 
appointment welled up. The promised 
spring had not bubbled from the ground. 

Catholic diocesan authorities refused to 
comment either on the boy or on “cures” 
attribufed to him. Skeptics pointed out 
Joseph had seen the movie, “The Song 
of Bernadette.” Joseph wearily announced 
that the vision would not come again. 


_l oO! 


Manila Synagogue 

On Nov. 9 at 7:30 in the evening, un- 
der a starlit sky and a shred of a new 
moon, 1,000 Jewish servicemen gathered 
in Manila in the ruins of the Philippines 


only synagogue. For several days 
bomb detection and engineer units 
had made sure no unexploded bombs 
and other ammunition remained amid 
the charred stumps of walls and shat- 
tered stone. All Jewish chaplains of 
the area, as well as the leader of the 
synagogue, Rabbi Joseph Schwartz, took 
part in a ceremony which had a dual 















The present buildings which, it is planned, 
will form the nucleus of the new 
Celanese Research Center at Summit, N. J. 
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Goop ‘food makes good friends, we 
believe. That’s why we've asked 80,000 
New Yorker guests to tell us what type of 
food and food service they want when con- 
ditions permit resumption of normal opera- 
tions. Their ideas on this and many other 
aspects of hotel operation will characterize 


the service we offer 
ue ( . 3 you... Which explains 
v Wy bac k at Ce, why everybody is say- 
Vow ‘Yor kos " ing, “I’m back at the 


Hotel New Yorker!” 


... says Amedee Valentin, who again functions as garde 
mange in the extensive New Yorker kitchens after seeing 
military service. Scores of other employees, now veterans, 
join him in saying, “It’s good to be back!” 


Hotel NEW YORKER 





FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 
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purpose. It commemorated the 
anniversary of the Nazis’ wholesale bum. 
ing of synagogues in Germany and i 
inaugurated a unique, spontaneous (J. 
inspired project to rebuild Manil:; 
“a. destroyed by the Japs. 

The drive for the new temple be 
four weeks ago when Lt. Joseph Abelow 
of Brooklyn suggested to a group of fel. 
low Jewish soldiers: “Why don’t we build 
Manila a new synagogue on the site of 
the old one?” In fifteen minutes $1,00 
had been collected or pledged. A goal of 
50,000 pesos ($25,000) was set. 

Without any official inspiration the 
campaign spread. By last week 
base in the Philippines was contributing 

No date has been set for rebuilding to 
begin. Money will be placed in trust tp 
Rabbi Schwartz to use later, when the 
cost of materials and labor falls below 
the present black-market levels. But each 
contributor, Jewish or otherwise, is being 
made a lifetime member of the new Mo- 
nila Synagogue to be. 
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Catholics and the Peace 


The American bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, spiritual leaders of near- 
ly. one-fifth of the nation, last week bit- 
terly decried the pattern of the peace 


_and especially Russia’s role in shaping it. 


Ten of the hierarchy—including Arch 
bishop Francis J. Spellman of New Yok 
—issued a statement for the bishops st 


_ the annual meeting of the National Cath 


olic Welfare Conference in Washington. 

“We are witnessing,” they said, “a re 
turn of the tragedy of power politics and 
the danger of balance-of-power arrange- 
ments.” The United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia are “imposing” their con 
of peace on other nations, instead of stick- 
ing to the Atlantic Charter, which is “the 
broad outline of a good -peace.” If the 
ideals of the Charter are scrapped, “we 
shall stand face to face with the awh 
catastrophe of atomic war.” 

Calling the Security Council of the 
United Nations Organization “a virtul 
alliance of the great powers” by which 
they are “above the law,” the bishops 
nevertheless felt that the United States 
was wise to join the UNO, for “it is bet- 
ter than world chaos.” 

As for the Soviet Union, the bishops 
accused it of seeking a sphere of infv- 
ence in Eastern and Southeastern Europe 
“by the imposition of its sovereignty 
by ruthlessly setting up helpless puppet 
states . . . We are shocked by the news 
which is leaking out from S 
Croatia, Slovenia, and other Southeastem 
European countries. Religious persec 
tion, which is both brutal and cunning, 
rages in many lands.” Asserting that Rus 
sia’s Asiatic policy is “an enigma, the 
bishops then sharply criticized the Soviet 
concept of democracy: “Russia uses 0 
vocabulary and talks of democracy am 
rights, but it attaches distorted 
to the words.” 
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Holiday tHe New curtis PUBLICATION 


a Gay and Beautiful Magazine of Recreation;Travel and Play, 


will appear with the March, 1946 issue. It will be mailed to reach 
Charter Subscribers and sold on newsstands February 20. 


In this new national magazine, The Curtis Publishing Company introduces to 





up of fel. pleasure-loving America a publication of vast and enfolding interest. It will use 
we build _ the experience and resources of a great publishing organization. For everybody, 

he site of HOLIDAY will open an entrancing new world of vacation and everyday 

es $1,000 adventure, of travel near and far, of sports and games, of romantic places 

" goal of to see and enlivening things to do. ; 


HOLIDAY will be a big magazine, finely printed, superbly illustrated in 

color. Page after page of exciting photographs. Many articles, by writers 
whose names you will recognize, are the charming, personal records of 
their own experience.. 


And HOLIDAY will be helpful, too. It will give you a Schedule of Events 
to see throughout the nation. It will deal with the technique and the lore 





ls_below of many sports. It will suggest novel and interesting things to do, with 
But each your own family within the range of an afternoon or a week-end, near-by 
os ms or at home. 
a 


EVERYBODY NEEDS A HOLIDAY! If your sights are set on a round-the-world 
cruise or a week’s vacation . .. if you love the outdoors .. . you will enjoy HOLIDAY. 


PUBLICATION DATE and PRICE ... HOLIDAY will first appear on Wednesday, 






















:) February 20, 1946. Single copy will be 50 cents. Subscription prices are: One ° 

. Bie year $5; two years $8; three years $11. (U. S. and Canada.) 

rs of near- ' BE A CHARTER SUBSCRIBER . . . A special Charter Subscription price 
week bit. of $4 per year (U. S. and Canada) is offered now. Clip and fill in coupon 

the peace below, attach your remittance. Mail at once, so you 
haping it. will be sure to receive the first issue of HOLIDAY. 

ne HOLIDAY makes an excellent Christmas gift... 

sishops at 4 it will be announced by a specially-designed, 

snal Cath- a attractive card . . . will remind the lucky —_. 
ashington. \ recipients of your thoughtfulness throughout 

aid, “are the year . . . the special $4 price will also 
olitics and apply to gifts. 

r arrange- 

at Britain, : 

ir THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
d oF sti INDEPENDENCE SQUARE * PHILADELPHIA 
ich is “the The Saturday Evening Post « Ladies’ Home Journal 
e.” If the Country Gentleman + Jack and Jill + Holiday 
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Box 306, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
| Enclosed is my remittance of g Enroll me as a Charter 
Subscriber for HOLIDAY. 
| My Name. as 
Street or RD. << 
> 
| City. = Zone mar 
4 I also want to make the following gifts of HOLIDAY included in abovgtpmittance. 
Send to Send to- ~— , 
| Street or RD. : Street or RD— sS 
City Zone. State. City. Zone State- 
| Send gift card in name of. Send gift card in.name of. 
: For additional HOLIDAY Gift Subscriptions, use separate sheet of paper. : 


style and 
distinction 


Here is a suspender—so 
comfortable you don't 
know it's on—so sure it 
never skids off: The ex- 
clusive swivel action back 
moves with every motion, 
gives with every gesture. 
Try All Elastic Paris Free- 
Swing Suspenders, $1.50 to $3.50. Also 
wear Famous Paris Belts and Paris Garters 
— available at fine stores everywhere. 
A. Stein & Company + Chicago * New York 


PARIS 


FREE-SWING SUSPENDERS 


ques Con't skid off your shoulders EEE 
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The Bandit at 70 


by JOHN LARDNER 


James Joy Johnston, a man with, 
reading from north to south, a derby 
hat and a lively imagination, will be 
70 years old on Nov. 28. I think he is 
giving his right age. There have .been 
times over the years when Mr. John- 
ston’s statistics on the vintage of his 
prizefighters were a little misleading, 
as in the case of one George 
(Boer) Rodel, who claimed 
to be a veteran of the Boer 
War. Mr. Johnston accepted 
the Boer’s tale and passed 
it along to whom it might 
concern, though his own 
keen sense of history told 
him that to make the story 
true Mr. Rodel must have 
been sniping at redcoats at 
the age of 6 or 8. However, 
as I say, James probably is 
leveling about his personal score of 70. 
If he lied on that, it would be down- 
ward, not upward, and he certainly 
does not look or behave like a man 
who has lived out the Old Testament 
quota of three score and ten. 

He will most likely launch his birth- 
day with a cuppa tea, then go out and 
sell something or fool somebody or 
both, as he has been doing with consist- 
ent success and a fine feeling for enter- 
tainment values ever since he shipped 
out of Liverpool, England, for these 
shores at the dawn of the century. 


About ten years ago Mr. Johnston 
was toppled by Mike Jacobs and as- 
sociated hustlers from the highest post 
in the boxing hierarchy, promoter for 
Madison Square Garden. This should 
logically have finished a man crowd- 
ing 60, especially when Mr. Jacobs 
had in his hands a surefire box-office 
weapon in the form of Joe Louis. . 

Instead, Mr. Johnston rebounded 
with vigor and put Louis to his own 
uses more profitably than any other 
outside manager in the business: Ac- 
quiring two mediocre heavyweights, 
he procured them not one but two 


fights apiece with Louis for a total of. 


some 40 highly remunerative rounds. 
In one of these fights, the first, he add- 
ed insult to profit by instructing his 
puppet, Runnin’ Rob Pastor, to flee 
like a hare for the full ten rounds. 

At the time, speaking like a true 
and loyal manager, James bawled in 
public places that Pastor had really 
won that first fight. This was correct 
under racing rules, for Robin covered 
the 50 miles he ran in much faster 
time than Louis, but today, mellowed 





by a few saucers of tannin, Mr. John. 
ston will admit Pastor never belonged 
in Louis’s class. He is a shrewd and 
honest appraiser of fighters when not 
talking business, and admires Louis 
warmly. I recall consulting with Mr, 
Johnston on a printed statement by 
Gene Tunney some years ago to the 
effect that he, Tunney, 
could lick Louis himself if 
the latter would undertake 
to smoke two packs of ciga- 
rettes a day for six mole 
“Did he say what kind of 
cigarettes?” barked Mr. 
Johnston. “If he meant mari- 
juana, he might be right.” 
The Boy Bandit, as he is 
still respectfully known at 
70, has handled American 
; fighters for the most part, 
but back in his early years in this 
country he gave the trade an interna- 
tional flavor with such characters as 
Gypsy Daniels and the aforesaid Boer 


- Rodel. Rodel once went the full dis- 


tance with Jess Willard, and the feat 
was Mr. Johnston’s, not the Boer’s. A 
fighter named Bull Young had died 
just previously, after being knocked 
out by Willard. Mr. Johnston a 
proached Jess before the Rodel fight 
and played upon his sensitive mind 
like a violinist—with the information 
that the Boer had a weak heart and 
the suggestion that there were plenty 
of high trees in the neighborhood for 
the lynching of a man who killed two 
opponents in a row. Rodel got through 
that one safely. 


Gypsy Daniels was a stolid Welsh- 
man whom Mr. Johnston painted up 
to look like a sprig of old Romany: 
earrings, red headdress, flashing t 


‘and dark skin, the latter two ee 


ments artificial. He obtained a slight 
success with the Gypsy, at some cost 
to Mr. Daniels’s peace of mind. 
“You've made a bleeding tramp out” 
of me,” the fighter complained to his. 


ay. 


ee 


and now I can never go 

bleeding Wiles.” : 
Mr. Johnston concedes today that 

there was merit in the Gypsy’s plaint 

He even feels a certain amount Of Te 


morse, but nothing so stron; that 3 
philosophical cuppa tea at 4 0 
will not drown it. 
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st. John’s and the Giant 


The pinewood basketball court was 
brought up from the Madison Square 
Carden basement last week to be used for 
practice by metropolitan New York col- 
leges. The Garden's twelfth annual inter- 
collegiate season—21 double-headers of 
high-grade bounce ball—is scheduled to 
begin Dec. 5. 

Céach Joe Lapchick of St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, put his Redmen 
through a ragged drill. Although he had 
five lettermen from the team that played 
creditably in the Garden’s National In- 
vitation tournament last year, he was dis- 
pleased with—and, like most coaches, pes- 
simistic about—his 1945-46 quintet. 

By the week end, he had perked up. 
Harry Boykoff, who holds the Garden 
scoring record of 45 points in one-game, 
had returned to St. John’s on Nov. 16, 
More than two years ago, the amiable 
giant ‘of the blackboard, then a sopho- 
more, had hunched his shoulders and 
bent his knees to slouch his 6 feet 9 into 
the Army (6 feet 6 is the military ceil- 
ing). With his return, St. John’s is a.na- 
tional basketball threat again. 

With or without Boykoff, however, 
Lapchick is dangerous to the equanimity 
of other coaches. In his tenth season at 
St. John’s, the 45-vear-old mentor has 
compiled an over-all score of 188 games 
won and 36 lost. He has sent his tribe on 
the tourney warpaths five times. Twice it 





won the National Invitation title only to. 


lose the mythical national championship 
in the Red Cross finale—to Wyoming in 
1943 and to Utah in 1944 after high- 
blood-pressure games. 
Celtic Slat: Lapchick’s record is im- 
pressive, though the coach still regards 
himself as a tyro. When he was lured to 
St. John’s almost ten years ago, he had no 
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A producer of wood chips 
used in making pulp board 
and tanning extracts was 
having trouble with the 
knives ... Because of the highly abrasive character 
of the wood used, his carbon steel knives required 
sharpening every two hours, an operation which took 
45 minutes each time. 


Interior view of hog machine 
showing Disston Super-Sefe 
Knives bolted ia position. 


The Disstoneer* called in to help solve the problem 
recommended the use of Disston Super-Safe Hog Knives. 
Resharpening was reduced from once every two hours 
to.once every ten hours. There was also a marked re- 
duction of undesirable wood dust or fines; wear on 
stones was reduced, thus fewer stones were needed; 
production was considerably increased and, at a lower 
cost per cord of wood chipped. 


Another clear-cut cade 
of Disslon leadership knowledge, to find the right tool for 
you—to cut wood, to cut metal and 


other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION 
—not only on special work, but on 
ordinary jobs as well, 
You may have no need for Knives of this character, but 
nearly every industry can speed up work and cut costs with - 


DISSTON HACK SAW BLADES FOR MACHINE USE 


There are Disston machine hack saw 
blades for every Hack Saw Machine. Su 


Epced aod Bodes for opt annie 
steel, chrome-nickel steels and similar 


*DISSTONEER—a man who com- 
bines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineering 
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Many cities are planning urban expressways for the relief of ‘‘downtown’’ traffic congestion. 
This is the Davison Limited Access Highway in Detroit, paved with concrete 10 inches thick. 


CONCRETE for long-lasting 
~ low-annual-cost 


Clean attractive concrete streets enhance a 
City’s pride in its business section. This con- 
crete pavement in Wichita Falls, Texas, has 
carried heavy traffic for more than 25 years. 


This concrete residential street in Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., is easy to keep clean. No depressions 
to retain dust and dirt. It washes its face 


with every rain. 


Municipal Airport, Toledo, Ohio, has more 
than 167,000 square yards of concrete ia 
its: runways, 


Whether for urban expressways, 
business thoroughfares, residential 
streets, rural highways or airports, 
portland cement concrete pavement 
can be economically designed to carry 
safely any anticipated volume and 
weight of traffic. 


Concrete pavement correctly de- 
signed, usually costs less than any 
other pavement of equal load-carrying 
capacity. oat 

Concrete will carry heavy traffic 
safely for many years with minimum 
expense for maintenance; render un- 
interrupted all-weather service at low 


annual cost—the true measure of. 


pavement economy. 


Reasons enough why concrete is 
called for in the big construction pro- 
gram to fit highways, streets and air- 
ports for today’s transportation needs 
and for future growth. ' 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A 1d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 10, ltinois : 


A national organization to improve and extend 
the uses of concrete .  : . through ‘scientific 
research and engineering field work. 
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coaching experience at all and was known 
as Slats Lapchick, the 6-foot-5 center fo 
the famous professional Original Celtics 
‘ Basketball has been a 30-year preocey. 
pation of Lapchick, the Yonkers-born sop 
of Bohemian parents. After grammar 
school and six years as a golf caddie, he 
brought his great height to where i 
would do the most good—a basketball 
court. After two years on minor teams 
he was signed up by the Celtics. 
The Celtics were to basketball in the 
’20s what the Baltimore Orioles were to 
baseball in the 1890s—a band of fighting 
colorful individuals fused into a great 
team. During Lapchick’s time, the team 
was composed of Lapchick himself, Nat 
Holman, Johnny Beckman, Dutch Dehn. 
art, Chris Leonard, and Pete Bany. 
They barnstormed the country, meeting 
all comers and winning as they pleased, 


' There was a legend that if a team beat 


the Celtics two games straight, the Celts 
would peel off and hand over their 
World’s Champion shirts. They never 
were called on to do it. 

_ A widespread desire to avoid the Cel- 
tics as opponents led to the breaking up 
of the team in 1929. Lapchick freelanced 
with other pros until the Original Celtics 
were gathered together again in the ‘38s 
by Kate Smith, the singer whose hobby 


_is basketball. But the professional game- 


as opposed to the big-time collegiate 
variety—couldn’t get out of the dance 
hall stage. 

Teammates Still: In 1936, Lapchick 
went to his teammate, Holman, who since 
1920 also had been coach for the College 
of the City of New York. “Nat, I’ve been 
offered the position as coach of St. 
John’s.” Nat said: “Take it.” Neither Lap- 
chick nor Holman has regretted the move, 
even though St. John’s since has beaten 
CCNY five games to four. 

As a coach, Lapchick stressed what he 
knew best—the Celtic method. Defensive 


play is most important, followed by the. 


quick pouring of points into the basket. 
At game time, he’s always nervous. “Be- 
fore a game,” he says, “I don’t know my 
belly from my behind.” In the Red Cross 
final of. 1948, he fainted when Utd 
spurted ahead of his team to victory. 

Oddly enough, basketball is not Lap- 
chick’s favorite sport. He prefers base- 
ball. During the summer, the coach 
manages an outdoor swimming pool a 
Yonkers, where he lives with his wife 
two children, Donald Joseph, 18, and 
Barbara Jane, 12. 

Three weeks ago, Lapchick was bes 
man at the wedding of his old friend 
Holman and Ruth Jackson. It was a te 
ciprocal action; fifteen years before Hol- 
man was best man for Lapchick. Whet- 
ever Lapchick thinks of the future, he 
thinks of Holman, a college coach for 
more than 25 years. “He’s an institution, 


says Lapchick fondly. Out at St. John's 
_ the Boas th is the school masc0t, | 


Chief Blackjack, a cigar-store Indian 
Lapchick is an institution too. 
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on my throat !”’ 





@ 1945 King Features Syndicate Inc. 


Wanta Be a Cheerleader? 


Americans know that football cheers 
are not spontaneous exercise of emotion 
and vocal cords. In a new book called 
“Cheerleading,”® the first in history on 
the subject, the secrets of systemized 
mass hysteria are solemnly disclosed. 

Put together by two University of Min- 
nesota men—Newt Loken, a retired cheer- 
leader, and Otis Dypwick of the public- 
telations staff—the slender volume is a 
success primer for the unsung heroes of 
the sidelines. A novelty yell recommended 
as impressive is the Navy jeer at Army: 


Ar-my mule, Ar-my mule, 

You can kick and balk and bray, 
But football you cannot play, 
Ar-my mule, Ar-my mule 

On-kee, On-kee, On-kee ... 
ARMY MULE! 


_ AtOn-kee, the Midshipmen put thumbs 
in ears and flap hands. At the last Ar-my 
mule, they throw white-gloved hands 
into the air. 

IfNavy ever needed cheer, tt is this 
season: The Army mule last Saturday 
kicked Pennsylvania into submission to 
the tune of 61-0. 


, a 


Bang! 


Ih Westchester County, N.Y., the 
‘hunting season for archers opened 
Nov. 15 with a firearms casualty. Mal 
Vlark, father of bow-and-arrow hunting 
in the vicinity, spied a buck, loosed an 
arow, missed, reached for another shaft, 
and accidentally shot himself in the leg 


when he brushed the pistol he carried 
in a holster. 








* 95 pages. Photographs, index. Barnes. $1.25. 
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Help Increase Efficiency 
of Farm Machinery 


In the widely used New Holland Baler, shown above, 
as in much of today’s rugged, “stand-up-and-take-it” 
agricultural machinery, Torrington Needle Bearings are 
being called upon to increase operating efficiency. Because 
of their high load capacity combined with long service 
life these compact Needle Bearings have proven their 
value in many applications. Their simple, unit construc- 
tion makes them easy to install on the assembly line and 
assures efficient lubrication. 


In the equipment you design, build or sell, you may be 
able to incorporate some of the Torrington Needle 
Bearing advantages which are increasing efficiency in a 
wide range of industries... aviation and automotive... 
farm equipment and textile machines... portable tools 
and household appliances, and many others. 


Send for our new Catalog 32, which contains complete 
details on Needle Bearing types, sizes and applications, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND, 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detrolt Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago San Franci Los Angel Terento London, England 




















PIPE SMOKERS 
ENJOY LIFE 


PIPE MIXTURE 
The ORIGINAL—Blend #53 
A “friendly mixer” with other tobaccos 
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THERE'LL COME A DAY 


The Armed Forces have come to 
town in a bigger way than ever and 
we're happy! 

We can’t accept all reservations 
just yet— 

But sometime there’ll come a day 
3-.and we'll be glad to accommo- 
date you regularly again. 

Thanks for your cooperation! 


~~ is, 


Hatt feciniflen 


CHARLES E&. ROCHESTER, Vico- Pres. ond Mang. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., WY. C.17 








NEWSWEEK. 


THE PRESS 
Floperoo for Harry 


As the evening wore on, President Tru- 
man’s face grew longer. Midway through 
the program, General of the Army Eisen- 
hower assumed an unmilitary slump in 
his chair. Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson’s bronzed face was a study in sand- 
stone. And Attorney General Tom Clark 
looked like a man trapped between floors 
in an elevator. From behind a bowl of 
flowers, Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
near-bald head bobbed into sight ‘occa- 
sionally as he chose a tidbit from a 
waiter’s tray.. 

This was the picture last week at the 
postwar revival of the National Press 
Club’s annual dinner to the President. 
When it was all over, most of the 900 
club members, who paid $7.50 a plate, 
left with the conviction that their party 
had been a flop and hoped it would prove 
no touchstone to future press relations 
with the White House. 

The Frozen Faces: Mr. Truman 
seemed genuinely touched by the club’s 
gift of a spinet piano. And he joined in 
the laughter when Edward Jamieson of 
The Houston Chronicle and other papers, 
club’ president, recalled a widely pub- 
lished picture Mr. Truman might like to 
forget. It showed him (as Vice President ) 
at a Press Club’ party for servicemen, 
thumping a piano on which sat the movie 
actress Lauren Bacall. “[As] a nonparti- 
san organization [we] cannot claim credit 
for your elevation to the Presidency, but 

. can take the credit for making you 
known nationally as a piano player,” 
Jamieson quipped. 

But other efforts by the comedians 
Eddie Cantor’ and Joe E. Lewis to kid 
Mr. Truman about his piaho playing and 
failure in the haberdashery business fell 





flat. Nor was Eisenhower amused by a. 


ditty about “feelthy” postcards and de 
Gaulle. The convivial Jesse Jones, a hard 
man to displease at a stag party, left early. 
As the off-key comedy continued, faces 
froze and the club’s entertainment com- 
mittee fidgeted. Mr. Truman manfully 
tried to ease the tension at the head 
table by telling a joke to King. Finally, he 
asked what time it was and Jamieson, 
gratefully seizing his cue, sent an emissary 
backstage with orders to end the agony. 

A few minutes later, Jamieson pre- 
sented Mr. Truman with his associate 
club-membership card. The President’s 
fugitive smile came back. He thanked the 
members and added dryly that he always 
enjoyed attending Press Club parties no 
matter what was done to him. ~ 


LP 


Macking of Canada 


Canadian newspaper readers and edi- 
tors alike have grumbled for years over 
the confusion . arising every time the 
word “King” appears in a headline. In 
Canada, the word can mean either King 














MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 
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In a man, refinement shows in ease of 
bearing, polite manner, kindly, direct gaze. 
There is ‘refinement, too, in Myers’s Jamaica 
Rum ... in its rich bouquet, mellow flavour, 
unchangeable fine quality.Enjoyits smoother 
blending in a Myers’s Flanagan Cocktail*! 


*Write for free recipe book... prop 


R. U. Delapenha & Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributor in the U.S.A. 
57 Laight Street, Dept. NW-11 

New York 13, N.Y. 


“*FOR THAT WEALTH OF FLAVOUR 
THE RUM MUST BE MYERS’S” 
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VI or Canada’s Prime Minister, 
Mackenzie King. : 
Last week, Ottawa Journal came 
with a solution. Struck by the possi- 
jity.of misunderstanding in a first- 
edition, eight-column banner, “Attlee and 
King Arrive in Washington,” The Jour- 
nals enterprising copy desk produced 
for the next 
and Macking Reach Washington.” Cana- 
dian newsmen were betting “Macking” 
would spread and my as long as the 
Prime Minister is in office. 


oo 


For Howard's Circulation 


Ever since the atomic bomb cast a 
glomy peace over the world, Roy How- 
ard, mighty atom of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, has been seeking someone to jazz 
up his nineteen newspapers with a bit of 
escapism. Last week, Howard thought he 
had found his man in Robert C. Ruark, 
99, North Carolina-born ex-Navy lieuten- 
ant and a veteran of Scripps-Howard’s 
Washington Daily News and NEA Serv- 
ice, Inc., and of the slick magazines. 

Feature-minded Scripps-Howard edi- 
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blinked happily at Ruark’s copy over the 
sober wires of the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspaper Alliance. First came a 
serviceman’s crack at American women’s 
fashions. Its thesis: They are sabotage. 
“Our girls . . . look like something Salva- 
dor Dali might muster up after a mid- 
night snack of welsh rabbit and raw 
onion... What I see now [in footwear] 
makes me long for the Ubangi country 
..»[ have seen handsomer headdresses 
on cannibals.” 
The tabloid Washington Daily News 
gave its whole front page to Ruark’s yarn; 
other Scripps-Howard papers splurged it 
















































































Baark—he sticks out both chin and neck 





edition this headline: “Attlee _ 


tors, long used to the weighty experting - 
of the boss’s trained seals in Washington, 
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NORTH CARO 
GOES TO 





LINA LABOR 
SCHOOL 


NORTH CAROLINA workers, men and women, described by 


industrial leaders as constituting an 
vocational schools by the thousands 


unexcelled type of labor, attended 
during the war. 


Their native intelligence and high degree of loyalty and patri- 


otism made them eager to receive s 
in special courses included: 


Training within Industry (supervisors) 
Vocational training for war production 
Training in éngineering, science and management 4,474 


HESE men and women have joined the 

ranks of North Carolina’s army of skilled 
workers. In addition, North Carolina has a 
reservoir of 100,000 trained workers, who 
learned new skills during war work, a group 
about which one manufacturing newcomer 
to the state wrote, ‘¢it was necessary for us 
to employ inexperienced people and train 
them. We found that these people were eas- 
ily trained and showed a high degree of en- 
thusiasm and interest in their work. They 
have proved to be efficient workmen, steady 
and reliable. We have had practically no 
absentee problem. All our workers are ex- 
ceptionally loyal and vitally interested in the 
and organization.”’ 


Industrialists planning 
to locate a new or branch 


pecial training. Wartime training 


18,231 
37,954 


manufacturing plant will do well to give full 
consideration to the unexcelled type of labor 
available in many North Carolina communi- 
ties, men and women workers whose record 
makes possible efficient production. 

Transportation facilities, rail, truck, water 
and air, fan out in all directions to reach 
more than 50 per cent of the nation’s pop- 
ulation within a few hours. 

Write today to Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3415 Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, Raleigh, N.C., for 
information relative to your specific indus- 
try. A trained industrial staff will furnish 
the answers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 














Get the Lasting Beauty 
Long Famous for Cars with 
Self-Polishing Simoniz 


- 


Floors always clean and sparkling... with 
less care. That's what Self-Polishing Simoniz 
means to you. It gives your floors the same 
long lasting beauty which makes Simoniz so 
famous for automobiles ...something you 
can only get with Self-Polishing Simoniz! And 
just think... without rubbing or polishing! 
All you have to do is spread Self-Polishing 
Simoniz over your floors. Then as it dries 
you'll be thrilledkthe way they sparkle. You'll, 
also, be surprised how easy it is to keep your 
floors clean. Dirt wipes up with a damp cloth 
and they sparkle as brightly as ever. So insist 
on Self-Polishing Simoniz for your floors. 


Sold by leading grocery, hardware, avte ace 
cessory, paint, drug ond department stores. 


APPLY WITH 
CLOTH OR 
“™ APPLICATOR 


SELF- POLISHING 


Simowsz \ 
For Fioors 




















- International 
Copy, Please: As the “most beaut. 
ful copy girl” in New York, Catherine 
McIntosh of The Journal-American will 
reign as queen of the annual Page One 
Ball of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York at Madison Square Garden on 
Dec. 6. With her crown she will receive 
a fur coat and a $200 Victory Bond. 





- with pictures of ankles trim and fat, hair. 


dos up and down. While women feature 
writers were following up with catty re- 
plies and irate gals were sending poison- 
pen letters to editors, Ruark stuck his 
impudent neck out again. 

Here’s to Harry: Inspired by the 
Texas Baptist convention's brimstone 
blast at President Truman for sipping a 
little bourbon now and then, Ruark 
dished up an imaginary dialogue between 
George Washington and Ulysses S. Grant 
in a celestial saloon: 

Samples: 

Grant: “Y’know, George, we had it 
pretty soft. You had a war, and I hada 
war, but it was a simple kind of war. 
Roosevelt had it tough enough, but I 
think poor old Harry’s got it tougher. 
They’ve got that atomic bomb, which is 
an immortal cinch to blow that planet all 
to—excuse me, I forgot . . .” 

WasHINGTON: “Yeah, I know. On top 
of that Harry’s worried about Russia. 
The British are after him for a sackful 
of dough. Labor is driving him nuts. If 
ever a man had a right to a dri 
Harry’s the man.” 

Grant: “You said a mouthful, Ger- 
eral. Well, I got to duck over and see 4 
man about a new thing he’s figured out. 
It’s got milk and honey and a ; 
tequila for a base . . . Sounds like a nice 
. . . eyeopener. One for: the road?” 

WasHINGTON: “Sure. In your eye, 
timer.” 

For such puckish prose, Ruark got 4 
wire from Howard week. It 
Ruark to keep it up and circulation mat 
agers would pray at his feet. 
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MUSIC 
Antheilogy 


According to George Antheil, George 
Antheil does many things extraordinarily 
well. As a youthful pianist, he played 
with the best in Europe—and certainly 
with more violence. As the composer of 
the “Ballet Mécanique,” that noisy sam- 
reg modern dissonance which shocked 






WSWEEK 


— 





was followed by such as Arthur Honeg- 
ger-and Serge Prokofieff—or so he: says. 
an endocrinologist, he has advised 
ciminologists. As 
an expert on inter- 
national affairs, he 
even prophesied 
when and where 
war would start, 
and when and 
where the United 








terna 
beau States would first 
ratherine invade. 
ican wil Better than all 
age One this, however, is | 
of New Antheil’s genius for Newsweek 
aden ip talking about An- Antheil 
spore? theil, a talent abun- 

Bond corey opreanel in his new autobiogra- 
y phy, “Bad Boy of Music.”* One anecdote 

follows breathlessly after another. .Most 

ke of them are good—too good, almost. One 


wonders if so many mad, clever people 
n feature could have ever said and done so many 
catty re- mad, clever things. But heaven knows— 
1g polson- and so does the author—that life with 
stuck his Antheil is never dull. 
Antheil the pam happened because, 
1 by the as the son of the owner of a small Tren- 
brimstone ton, N. J., shoe store, he wanted to fallow 
sipping a a gill to Europe and couldn’t afford to 
n, Ruark HJ go unless he got a concert manager to 
> between send him. Not that he married the girl in 
: S. Grant fi question, however. A Hungarian named 
—— - eventual —_. = 
on eil the composer happened be- 
ve had it i cause he couldn’t help it. The urge was 
: i- a too Pong. 
of wat. Antheil the endocrinologist ha ed 
th, but | because a roommate left’ him fl his 
tougher. Hi books, “which hap to be on onl 
, which is HJ one subject, endocrif@fogy. Lacking read- 
planet all ing matter at the time, I read them. . . 
Finally I began to see that it would apply 
7. On top to girls, too . . . which girls will and 
at pee = ai won't...” 
a sai r Antheil the war prophet, he 
n nuts. If happened because his brother Henry, 
a drink, Ti who was killed on a diplomatic mission 
in Europe, wrote him the course of 
sful, Gen- events. There was also the Antheil who, 
and see 4 though ghost-written, was the author of 
zured — a syndicated column called “Boy Advises 
a shot. Girl.” He happened because Antheil the 
like a mice Hj Composer needed ‘money to support a 
oad?” new activity—Antheil, the father of Peter. 
r eye, old Obviously, this all adds up to a lot of 
bai But, as the author admits, “no- 


ark got a knows better than I what a fickle 
k. It told and all-demanding bitch Fame is.” : 
ation man- coe 





“878 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3. 


first, and afterward, New York, he — 
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by 1930; 
and by 


peacetime jobs can we offer them? 


hae, Lagites. hee siweny Seen. the: sleceadt copleal of he 
pe OR 8 geno son ier paar tee . 
pictures, apparel manufacturing and agriculture have no 
reconversion a Automobile and tire manufac- 

ding huge new plants in this area. Add to 
them our oil industry, plastics, synthetic rubber and steel 
and you get some idea of the tremendous industrial future 
for our home town. 


Do you 
with job 


market. 


Diporenen de: rteins Ses. pennies interented in whet you 
have to offer? Drop a penny card to the Los Angeles 
TIMES or our representatives and let us send you our 
booklet “An Eye to the Future.” It will give you a com- 
plete story of one of the fastest growing, exciting markets 
in the world today. 


“Everybody's News, , 
peg ol ee 














= 

WHICH of these 8 

booklets answer your 
questions about 


returning veterans ? 
= 

























JUST CHECK TITL 
DESIRED AND 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 





ew day more of our service men 
and women are coming home... 
eager to resume civilian life. Is your 
community fully ready for them? 

While the Federal Government and 
the various States have provided nu- 
merous benefits for our veterans, it is 
to the community that he returns. 
It is to the comm. unity that he looks 
for practical assistance in taking ad- 
vantage of these benefits, in obtaining 
employment and solving his personal 
problems. 

To help veterans themselves and 
Mr. and Mrs. America meet this new 
situation wisely and well, the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering, free, the 8 
booklets listed below. They describe 
the nationally famous “Connecticut 
Plan,” and are published as a public 
service ... in continuation of the 126- 
year Aetna policy of making America 
a better place in which to live. 

To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 

670 Main Street ' 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 

the booklets checked. _ 

——Veteran ... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy.) 

=I everyone in your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 

=A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. : 

e=This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 
This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

=——fiow industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen, 


SUreCt. ...ssee einer sereeerersereerses. 
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THEATER 





Corn and Carnality 


Whatever “Are You With It?” lacks in 
wit and polish is made up for by a rough 
if not always ready humor and any num- 
ber of pleasant and talented performers. 
The jokes are Joe Miller’s; the music and 
lyrics are just about adequate. But in 
these days adequacy bolstered by good 
showmanship may be sufficient to make 
the grade. “Are You With It?” makes the 
grade to the extent that it was a hit even 
before it opened on Broadway. 

As musical books go, this one is fair 
enough. It has to do with the adventures 
of a young man who, having let an. in- 
surance company down by fnisplacing a 
decimal point, stalks out of the actuarial 
department and signs up with a honky- 
tonk carnival show. When the plot finally 
goes the way of all musicals, the cast 
takes over, with the accent on tap dancers. 

Joan Roberts, of the original “Oklaho- 
ma!” company, has a fine voice for a 
heroine, although her acting is a bit on the 
coy side. Johnny Downs, of the movies, is 
excellent as the corny young actuary who 
goes carnal. An impressive blonde named 
Dolores Gray turns in a lush but ladylike 
impersonation of a kootch dancer who 
can sing, swap gags with the opposition, 
and remain decorative. 

The man to remember, however, is 
Lew Parker, who has been around on 
stage and radio for some years and finally 
gets a chance to prove that he can be a 
first-rate comedian whether his material 
is with him or against him. (ARE You 
Wir It? Century Theater. Richard Koll- 
mar and James W. Gardiner, producers. 
Edward Reveaux, director. George Jen- 
kins, sets and lighting.) 


Sa 


Life With a Candidate 


“State of the Union” is that rara avis, a 
play with a “message” and not a soapbox 
in sight. Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse are serious enou; .. in their caustic 
comment on the American political scene; 
and their hearts and minds, with some 
malice aforethought, are pretty much in 
the right place. Nevertheless, despite this 
triple handicap, the authors of “Life With 
Father” once again rescue Broadway from 
the doldrums with a wise, witty, and 
gratifying evening. 

Their protagonist is one, Grant Mat- 
thews (Ralph Bellamy), a solid business- 
man, a liberal, and the Republican party’s 
most likely candidate in the next Presi- 
dential election. Matthews has ideas about 
labor and management, reconversion, and 
the vociferous groups who are either 
anti-British or anti-Russian, or both. 

Matthews’s idea is that the United 
States achieved unity in war and should 
do no less for the peace. Sponsored by 
Jim Conover (Minor Watson), the man 
behind the man who may eventually 





——— 


move into the White House, Matthews 
takes his advice to hide his progressive 
ideas until the weasel words stick in hig 
throat and be breaks away to campaign 
on his own as a sensible man of good will, 

Matthews'’s personal life is a little more 
complicated. As the curtain rises, he is 
politely avoiding his wife (Ruth Hussey) 
and indulging in a middle-aged affair 
with the lady publisher (Kay Johnson) 
of a string of very Republican newspy. 
pers. Fortunately for the matinee crowd, 
the political polemics resolve into a war 
between women. In the end it is thegvife, 
integrity with a suggestion of sex, who 
wins across the board. 

“State of the Union” isn’t a perfect 
play, but, with the exception of “Deep 
Are the Roots,” Broadway hasn’t seen its 
like in several seasons. Bellamy is com- 
pletely convincing as a man of good will 
turned amateur politician, and Ruth Hus- 
sey as his wife is Broadway’s gain and 
Hollywood's loss. Minor Watson playsithe 
practical politician with a soft pedal on. 
the villainy, and Myron McCormick con- 














































































































Bellamy and Hussey, semi-estranged 


tributes a plausible impersonation of 4 
cynical newspaperman turned campaign 
manager for the duration. : 
The lesser players are just as credible, 
and the authors evidently have no politi- 
cal ax to grind. According to Crouse an 
Lindsay, via Conover, there isn’t muchdit- 
ference between Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Except: “They are in—we are out. 
(STATE OF THE Union. Hudson Theater. 
Leland Hayward, producer. Bretaign 
Windust, director. Raymond Sovey, sets.) 
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Radar’s m Jyacle eye responds to no ordinary electric impulse such 
as that whigh actuates our radios. So fussy are radar signals that 
they must &en be piped through special hollow tubes called 
wave guides. 
Perhaps the 
rectangular meta 
assignment that an 
impossible! Yet it ha 
So Revere devised a way 
in addition was able to hold 1 
ances, and to keep the inner surface 
from twist., 
- This achievement of America’s oldest metal-workin 
shows that, as a result of its 144 years of experience it has acquired 
the priceless habit of questioning the obvious, of creating new 
answers to new problems. Yet valuable as such Revere service 
can be, it is surpassed by the day-to-day help Revere offers indus- 
try in the use of Revere’s standard products. We have merged 
the science of the metallurgist with the skill of the artisan 
to help with your routine problems. Both the Revere Technical 
Advisory Service and all Revere metals are ready to serve you 
now. Listen to The Human Adventure on the Mutual Network 
every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m. EST. 







ost difficult type of wave guide called for a 
be with no curvature in the corners...an 
orker in metals will tell you is almost 
be done, with top wartime urgency. 
it, on a production basis! And 
ensions to closest toler- 




































REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
eee. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


MEET THE NEW FURNACE MAN! 


Certainly, I’m a smart pup... but 
it didn’t sound like too easy a job 
when the boss decided to make me 
furnace man. Not until I found out 
we are going to have Bryant auto- 
matic gas heating! 

Most everyone knows that job’s 
just a pipe. The folks will simply 
set the thermostat for the temper- 
ature they want . . . and that does 
it! There'll be no more dirt and 
ashes to get me scolded for tracking. 
No more freezing in the early ayem 
while the boss stokes away. And 


now, we'll have a dandy recreation 
room where many families have just 
plain, ordinary basements. 

Just a tip, too, neighbors. The boss 
says he is getting his order in early 
. . . there'll be so big a demand. 
So, better talk with your architect 
or builder, gas company or heating 
dealer now. Just say that you want 
Bryant, the heating equipment with 
which you can relax and “let the 
pup be furnace man.” 


BRYANT HEATER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN < 


M 


HEATING 
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MEDICINE . 
The Man Behind Bars 


[ was 15 in 1989 when.I was sentenced to 
one year at K. School. Almost immediately I 
was handcuffed and transported ‘by automo- 
hile to the institution. There I was given a 
qumber and asked innumerable questions. 

I was then ordered to strip and enter a 
shower. I could not get any hot water, and in 
my attempt to do so, received my first reprj- a‘ 
mand .. . from another inmate, a monitor, : 
who shouted: “Hurry up. Where in hell do 
you think you're at? There ain't no hot wa- 
ter.” During the shower, which was ice-cold, 
he gave me a lecture, ending up with a 
sneering, “You'll learn.” : 

From there I was ushered over to a cottage 
that was in quarantine. An inmate cut off 
all my hair. For a month I felt ashamed of 
my bald head . . . 


From such firsthand experience as this 
taken from his forthcoming book, “Stone 
Walls and Men,” Dr. Robert M. Lindner, 
famous crime psychiatrist, draws a les- 
son for society. We_must avoid such 
initial prison contacts, he warned last 
week at the annual meeting of the Medi- 
cal Correction Association in New York. 
Otherwise, the intense hostility with 
which all prisoners, young and old, begin 
their terms will be exaggerated to the 
pear’ enetde eatanent and re- . : 

ilitation will be out of the question. 

“The manner in which [first-termers] STANDS OUT! 
are introduced into the essentially unreal 
world of the prison,” said Lindner, “con- 




















stitutes a step of extreme importance, DOWN IN THE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the “Christmas tree” caps a natue 
both for their adaptation to the penal ral gas well—and it brings up from inside the earth a mighty versatile 
situation and for their eventual recov . ’ : 
from the personality illness of which fuel. One important use of Huber’s natural gas is as a source of carbon 
= is but a symptom. black—an element that goes into the very words you read in your 
ere must be less haste to picture favorite newspaper or magazine. 
oe, take the fingerprints, and finish 
Cetin or tha ae aes Linger Because Huber, unique among ink producers, controls most of its 
desensitization to the punitive atmosphere own sources of production, from the ground up, Huber news and publica- , 
ne oe ——? notes of the tion inks are famous for quality and uniformity. The New York Herald 
The Prison Climate: To accomplish Tribune, for example, which has consistently won the treasured Ayer 
this . 
» Dr. Lindner recommends simply Award for Typographical Excellence, is a long-time user of Hyber Inks. 
phrased, graphic lectures by a psychia- 7 ¥ 
ee ae Ba ‘rained "social We’te proud to be associated with the best American newspapers and 
— is expected of them, where to sakes . magazines. And we believe that the vast additional experience our war- 
ir problems, the rules by which they time production and research program has brought us will continue to 
are expected to li i s 
ie ccltivene, Fe mecicepeesrmcete 264 make possible even finer Huber Inks. 
a, — also pears a aa hy For the very best and clearest repro- 
bility, cocnceatl on Shoe F ccm wasting |} duction of the printed word—no job is 
to oval ag and wipersee Soa8 aes: too big for Huber! 
, inmate’s point of view, m . 
Prison guards are “hacks” or “screws”— j 
persons to be resented and distrusted. J.M. Huser, Inc, 
mi . Presye Lindner eens: New York; Chicago; St. Louts; 
is appraisal: is correct.” oston: - Graniteville 
often it is concetied by the average citi- Betress Either Gans OF -“ 
zen a “such places” offer fine jobs for Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 
— tes “waiting = sents eet PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 





CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 





In an atmosphere where personnel, 





WATCHMAN 


No ‘’roundsman’s key protects 
Lingly treasure more surely than 
the Lejon cork preserves the 
flavor of its own white wine. 
Chateau Lejon, bottled at the 
winery, comes to you sealed 
with the bouquet that all who 


drink enjoy. s 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 














IK Thrills! Glamour! Regal Courts! Carnival spirit, 
Mexico's languid romance, the West's stirring virility. 
Four fun-packed days in warm, dry, sunny El Paso, 
Climaxed by New Year's famed “Sun Bowl" cham- 


+ May we send you literature? 
No obligation, of conrse. 


SL Tato 


330 Sen Francisco Street GL PASO, TEXAS 
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Naval Medical Bulletin 


Remade: One of the minor everyday miracles of plastic surgery is here reported 
by the camera. Upper left, shrapnel wound of cheek, upper lip, and nasal tip; left 
center, wound healed, but badly scarred; lower left, graft under way, taking growing 
skin from the neck in a “tubed pedicle flap”; right, new skin makes a new man. 
Neck tissue is desirable for such relatively narrow grafts on cheeks, lips, and nose, 
as it matches well with facial skin tissue, particularly after exposure to weather and 
sunlight for several months. The neck area from which the surgeon lifts the skin 
flap can thereafter be covered with a thick-split graft from elsewhere on the body. 
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from guard to warden, is chosen in this 
haphazard fashion, where working con- 
ditions are bad, wages miserable, social 
status lacking, and advancement impos- 
sible, psychiatric therapy is difficult. If 
the guards are hostile, the prisoners re- 
spond with hostility. If they are aggres- 
sive, stubborn resentment crops out. The 
selection of these officers, Lindner de- 
clared, “should be one of the most serious 
businesses of the state.” 

Apostles and Epistles: Besides ar- 
ranging for a friendly reception to prison 
and an atmosphere that will be effective 
in developing cooperation, Lindner rec- 
ommends a definite, practical program of 
penal hygiene. A feature of his program 
is the group-forum method, in which 
prisoners are classified as to types and 
backgrounds, and divided into small 

ups, headed either by psychiatrists or 

y graduates of mental-hygiene. courses 


within the institution. 


A group called “Apostles,” older, more 
stable men, or prisoners who have re- 
sponded favorably to ‘psychiatric treat- 
ment, should be quartered with the 
younger, less balanced inmates to act as 
go-betweens for the psychiatrists. By us- 
ing them, therapeutic range can be extend- 
ed to cover many. other inaccessible cases. 


Lindner also described a plan whereby 
prisoners may now be treated by remote 
control—the “epistle” system. Through it 
psychiatric advice, including specific sug- 
gestions for handling moment-by-moment 
perplexities, is sent by mail to the man 
behind bars. ' 


Pa 


The Chemistry of Allergy 

One of the most significant news items 
to cume out of the Southern Medical As 
sociation meeting at Cincinnati last 
was that of a successful chemical attack 
on hay fever, asthma, migraine, and 
allergic conditions. 

The compound, described by Dr. W. 
Merritt Ketcham of Kansas City, Mo., 5 
ethylene disulphonate. After one to s* 
injections of the chemical, Ketchams 
patients were relieved of most or all 
their symptoms and remained well for si 
to eighteen months after treatment. _ 

The idea for the chemical technique 
dates back to the work of a group of Brit- 
ish and Belgian scientists, who, a 
to Ketcham, believed that the cause 
allergy was “a departure from normal is 
the chemistry of cellular metabolism. 

Giving the allergic person a ca 

















They 

contribute 
a dime to 
every dollar 
you earn! 











ge Our export and impeo:t business should provide 
» @bout 10% of the total wages paid American workers in 
peacetime. This vital 10 cents in every dollar of the nation’s 
payroll can mean full scale employment. Without this 
"foreign trade, serious unemployment can result. 


jobs ... depression! We require adequate 
shipping of our own to protect our foreign 
trade. Twice we have failed to hold our 
place on the seas (see chart below). Our 
present huge merchant fleet (about 60 
million tons) gives us a third chance. 

American shipping lines need only your 
patronage and a continuation of the far- 
seeing national policy laid down in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. With these, 





















es wire America will have an adequate peace- 
hough it time merchant marine to help assure our 
) \ iy ; 
vated prosperity. 
> the man 

‘ : 5 U. $. SHIPPING IN FOREIGN TRADE 

Nee: American peacetime exports (IN DEADWEIGHT TONS) 
and imports make up 10 per cent of 

Tsy | ournationalincome. Break thatone“rung” |. Ge pa TORRE 
ee -- Of overseas trade and we’d be out much Tacos sons 
"teak a more than a dime for‘every dollar . . . g 
on Pp For one dime ties up with others and '9 ae EP 
| | with your payroll dollars. In other words, ; 
yy Dr. W. foreign trade is the vital ten per cent. A. 192) ay i Mh ih Oe Oe Oe te Oe F 
y, steady inflow of foreign trade dimes pre- | a fie fe 
Ketchams vents a wide-spread downward spiral of 939 
t or all of fewer purchases .. . lower wages... fewer | 5,250,000 Tos 
vell for six | 
ent. ; nee 
technique 5 f 
a United § 
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To Continental Europe, United Kingdom,Areland, Spain, Australia, Far East 








SHOPPING 
EARLY 





Yes, you can put genuine ZIPPO Windproof LIGHTERS 
on your Christmas list, but place your order with your dealer 
as early as possible to avoid disappointment or delay. 


ZIPPO LIGHTERS always light at the zip of the wheel— 
no matter how hard the wind blows. There are a few inferior 
imitations being dumped on the market, so be sure you get 
the genuine. ZIPPO is the only lighter with a lifetime guar- 


if dealer can’t supply  #"Itee—no one ever paid a cent to repair a ZIPPO. 


you—order direct, but 
please include dealers 


name and address. DEPT. N. W. BRADFORD, PA. 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION: This engraving is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 


ZIPPG) 4:0 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 


















“Blestacita” Mexican 
Basket #31, as illus- 
= Bho about 
; ress 
prepaid . . * $895 
“*La Fiesta” Mexican 


Basket #30. Weight 
» about 25 Ibs. Ex- 


Press Bes 


YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY 


Give Fabulous 
Fruit 


from Blue Goose 
Orchards 


America’s finest, juiciest 
fruit ... giant-sized du 
Comice and d’Anjou 
pears, enormous Deli- 
cious apples, golden Blue Goose 
oranges, famed Coachella Valley 
dates, meaty mammoth walnuts, 
etc. . . . cellophane protected in 


Keep gifts coming through entire year with 
Fruit O’ the Calendar Club Memberships 


Start now with gorgeous 15-Ib. December “Luxury” basket. 
Then select 8, 5 or 2 additional monthly packages from this list: 


Seay . lan. pears; Feb. Delicious apples; Mar. seedless gra: it; July, 
genuine imported Mexican basket < dates; Aug. Susmaerinien Sept. Blushy : ; 
with gorgeous red ribbon as pic- _licious apples; Nov. du Comice pears; Dec. 15-Ib. Luxury basket. 
tured here. Everything express prepaid. Memberships: 9 months, 


$31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 months, $14.00. 


Noother gift so delicious, so tasteful, 
so welcome to your family, friends, re- 
turning servicemen, business associates. 
Write or-wire for color catalog. 


ipments teed to arrive in 
a2 ition (military ca:nps at Cy 
risk). No orders sitip +> out- 







MAIL TODAY TO BLUE GOOS*: ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., 351 Fir y 
Please send____baskets; —___ 
to names and addresses attached. 


My name z 


=~ ; 
aSt>"'Check enclosed for $ 








Tide U.S. No C.O.D’s. 1k i -yence: bh» = 
First National Bank, Ni- «> 2 
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chemical that would ‘restore normal oxi. ‘ 
dation in the production and distribution 
of cell energy would correct this, the 
scientists reasoned. They proposed that 
the catalyst should be a short carbon. 
chain compound with two or more unsat. 
urated carbon linkages. Ethylene disul. 
phonate answered these requirements, 

Besides his own experiments with the 
drug, Ketcham told of the work of other ; 
doctors who have treated hundreds of 
allergic patients with the same satisfac. 
tory results. ; 

Other reports from the SMA meeting: 
@ A new treatment for hemophilia, or 
congenital bleeding, was described by Dr, 
David I. Macht and Dr. Marcus Ostro of 
Sinai Hospital, Baltimore. Deeply pene. 
trating X-rays, applied in small dosages, 
are said to encourage clotting of the 
blood. Effects are temporary only; treat. . 
ment must be repeated within a couple of 
weeks. : 
@ Repairing a hernia with steel wire un- 
der local anesthesia speeds convalescence 
so that the patient can get out of bed the 
next day. Dr. Gerald H. Pratt of Colum- 
bia University, wartime lieutenant com: 
mander, said that in 306 hernia opera- 
tions where this technique was used, 85 
per cent of the men were un within a day 
and all returned to full duty within 2] 
days. 
@ Dr. Cobb Pilcher of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity told the SMA members that an 
extract from cow’s blood, absorbed in a 


- gelatin sponge, successfully combats hem- 


orrhages in brain and nerve surgery. In 
174 of these delicate operations, bovine 


blood proved as satisfactory as human | 


blood in controlling bleeding, and had no 
harmful effects. ~ 


PD, 


Three Seal Malaria 


Three new drugs, developed during 
the war to prevent or treat malaria, were 
announced last week: 

@ The National Institute of Health in 
Bethesda, Md., reported that a compound 
called NIH-204 (diamylamino-hydroxy- 
ethyl]-tetrahydrophenanthrene-hydro- 
chloride) suppresses advanced malaria, 
though it does not cure early attacks of 
the disease. 

@ A new chemical, metachloridine (tech- 
nically, metanilamido-chloropyrimidine), 
both prevents and suppresses bird ma- 
laria, according to Dr. Emanuel Waletzky 
and Sterling Brackett of the American 
Cyanamid Research Laboratories, Stam- 
ford, Conn. It is now being tried oh 
human patients. / 

@ From Liverpool, Lord Leverhulme, f2- 
mous industrialist, announced that the 
School of Tropical Medicine had devel- 
oped an anti-malaria drug, paludrine oF 
4888, said to be much more effective ant 
cheaper than the wartime quinine substi- 
tute, atabrine. Used in more than 100 
cases within six months paludrine is te 
ported to have prevented malarial infec 
tion from mosquito bites. 
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talking turkey 


This is about a city, with emphasis on 
its ability to buy things. Name of city: 
Philadelphia. Size: third largest in the 
U.S. Population 3,844,960.* 


Money spent on food (since the stage 
Is set with the makings of a turkey sand- 
wich) is a good index to purchasing 
Power, and Philadelphians buy more 
than 5000 tons of food per day. 


Money not spent on anything (at the 
moment) is also a good indication of 
Power to buy, and Philadelphians have 

saving, as well as spending — 
aside a sizable amount for a 


great variety of articles and wares 


“soon to be available.” 


Another very important index to this 
market is where and how the people 
live. More of them live in individual 
homes than in any other large city. 
Interpret this in purchasing power to 
mean a willingness to buy the variety 


and quantity of items associated with 


the family dwelling. 


This is a quick, sketchy picture of one 
of the nation’s top-bracket markets. 
How do you reach this market is the 
next thing. Answer: One newspaper 


ge Bit PV AREE aay 


Buy Victory Stamps from your newspaper boy 


is read daily by nearly 4 out of 5 
Philadelphia families. 


The newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It goes home in this 
city of home lovers. It has a circulation 
beyond 600,000, the largest evening 
circulation in the country. It is the daily 
shopping guide of Philadelphia. 
*Philadelphia and its natural trading area. 


In Philadelphia— 


nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 









it's the 
ONLY throat 
you have! 








1th in A 
THYMOLINE 


At the first sign of irritation, - sug- 
gest you gargle or spray your throat 
with GLYCO - THYM LINE. It 
helps to soothe and heal the delicate 
membranes of nose and throat, so 
often irritated by common colds and 
ordinary sore throats. 

For over half a century, thousands | 
have used GLYCO-THYMOLINE. 
Ask your physician and 
druggist, too! Keep a 
bottle handy... and use 
it as directed! 


GLYCO- 


THYMOUNE 
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Pop Goes to College 


When the Navy released Lt. (j.g.) 
John T. Ryan, 29, soft-spoken veteran of 
six engagements in the Pacific, he prompt- 
ly decided to settle down with his wife, 
Patricia, and his 4-year-old daughter Sal- 
ly at the University of Michigan Law 
School. But it wasn’t that easy. Michi- 
gan’s outside estimate of 1,200 returning 
veterans this fall had been topped by 
800, and landlords broke out S.R.O. signs 
all over Ann Arbor. 

However, the luck of the Ryans held. 
The law school accepted the veteran, and 
on Nov. 1, when the university set up 39 
portable duplex houses it had leased 
the government and trucked from Willow 
Run, the Ryans were billeted in “Vet- 
erans’ Village,” a five-minute walk from 
the campus. The three “viflage” streets 
with concrete sidewalks, landscaped 
hedges, and neat metal houses with al- 
ternate blue and green trim delighted the 
78 student couples moving in. Thrilled at 
having a home of his own after three 
years of marriage, one Ryan neighbor, 
Lt. Willard S. Summers of Boonville, Mo., 





pimed up his pretty wife and carried 
er over the threshold. “After living in 
nine Army camps—about two.months at 
each—this is heaven,” Mrs. Summers 
decided. . 

The interior of the Ryan unit is typical. 
In its one 12- by 21-foot room are a din- 
ing table, five chairs, day bed, sink, re- 
frigerator, natural-gas stove, and oil heat- 
er. There is a small bathroom with a 
shower and linoleum-covered floor. 

The $25 rent ($3.50 below the ceiling 
price) includes gas, water, and electric- 
ity. Comparable quarters in town, where 
two-thirds of Michigan’s students live, 
ranged from $30 to $60 monthly. 

Under the GI Bill of Rights the govern- 
ment pays: Ryan’s tuition of $140 for a 
term in law school, buys his books 
amounting to $65, and sends him: the 
married veteran’s $75 monthly living al- 


_ Swers received last week to a Newswesr 


A typical street and street scene in Wisconsin University’s “Vetsburg” 


lowance.* Few of Ryan’s neighbors ¢;. 
pect to meet expenses on Federal fund, 
alone, and the wives in “Vets’ Village” 
are planning to supplement KP at home 
with jobs on the side. 
Reconverting the Campus: 4). 























uestionnaire on emergency GI housing 

isclosed that the Michigan technique in 
handling returning servicemen is bei 
duplicated on small-town campuses 
throughout the country. The Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Commission announced Noy, 
16 that 48 schools and colleges had a. 
ranged to use 2,161 government trailer; 
and 836 portable houses. 

From Colgat to California 
have begged, bought, and leased pre 
fabricated houses, which with few excep. 
tions they rent for approximately $95 , 
month. Trailers are standard 
equipment. But with educators oaks 
ing that more than 100,000 veterans wil 
register for college courses before the end 
of the year and estimating that half o 
them may be married, worried deans and 
registrars are still on the spot. 
Colleges in or near cities “reconverted” 






















long ago. After surveying the high-priced 
merchandise offered by Boston landlords, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Teck 
nology blocked off 10 acres adjacent to 
the campus and, using endowment 
built 100 faculty-planned houses for mat 
ried students. Half of the houses have 
an extra room for couples with 
dren, and all are insulated and equipped 
with sun porches. Other college projects 
and problems: 

@ On Nov. 6, reversing itself on prefab 
ricated houses, the Chicago Building 
Trades Council. gave labor's blessing © 
the cone of 200 units for the Ust 
versity of Chicago campus. 

@ Ohio State, with a record freshmat 
class of 3,500, has lodged ome 
miles from its Columbus campus. 





*Vete ‘flering a disability of at least 1026 
cent may be “nilottec as much. as $103.50 a é 
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NOW SERVE 


The creative engineéti@g which armed our fighting 
men for Victory has no'Jess ‘a ‘responsibility in the years 
of peace ahead. Now that the war is won, we have the 
job of making this a better world. 

AIREON produced huge quantities of communica- 
tions and radar equipment and other machinery for 
waging war. Its achievements were equal to its heavy 
responsibilities, and its workers established an outstand- 
ing record of performance. 

AIREON enters peacetime production with a notable 
engineering organization, highly skilled personnel and 
great confidence in the future. We have developed many 
products which will contribute to better living, for the 
manufacture of which all 15 AIREON plants will con- 
tinue in production. ; 

In order to extend our usefulness we recently estab- 


Portrait of Randelh C. Walker by John Carlton 


iN AT PEACE 


lished an experimental laboratory in Greenwich. 
AIREON’s creative engineering in radio communica- 
tions, electronics, musonics and hydraulics will team 
with production proficiency in contributing devices 
for future service. 

In peace, as in war, AIREON will stand for quality 
and performance. 
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MANUFACTURING i 
CORPORATION 


NEW YORK . GREENWICH + CHICAGO - KANSAS CITY - OKLAHOMA CITY- BURBANK - SAN FRANCISCO 
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A COOL 7 MILLION 
that will get hot handling 


If you’re one of the 7 million people who are eagerly 
waiting to buy a new refrigerator, you'll be glad to know 
_ this: the Erie Railroad, which serves your community, is 

fully equipped and ready to bring you refrigerators, auto- 
matic washing machines, radios and scores of _other 
products just as soon as they comefrom the assembly lines. 


Already the Erie is moving increasing quantities of raw 
materials—helping to make jobs and speed reconversion. 
And you can rely upon the Erie to provide the fast, de- 
pendable mass transportation essential to quick, low-cost 
distribution of finished products. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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-of its commuters ride 30 miles to 


@ On Nov. 13 the.Detroit Board of Ey, 
cation approved condemnation p 
ings to acquire the 732-room Webstq 


. Hall Hotel for Wayne University sy, 


dents. Boosting Wayne’s enrollment to , 
probable peak of 2,500, hundreds of oy. 
of-town students hope to supplement gy. 
ernment expense allowances by part-time 
Detroit jobs. ‘ 

Smaller-town institutions have eye 
more pressing problems. 
@ Oregon State at Corvallis, with 9 
married GI’s enrolled, has rented twely 
fraternity houses, and quartered 1() 
co-eds in its luxurious Memorial Union, 
Crowded Corvallis, which in 1940 housed 
2,000 Oregon students, can handle only 
758 this year. 
@ The University of Oregon at Eugene 
after unsuccessfully angling for surphs 
Federal houses, has assigned as many x 
six girls to a single dormitory room an 
even converted oversize linen closes 
into living quarters. 
@ This fall the University of Oklahom 
Board of Regents sold a $275,000 sel. 
liquidating bond issue to finance a % 
unit housing project for married veterans 
The War Production Board granted pi. 
orities for the necessary concrete, wal 
tile, and lumber. 
@ The University of Wisconsin, with: 
85 per cent increase over 1944 ennl 
ment, is housing 100 married veterans in 
“Vetsburg,” a sprawling, communal city 
of trailers adjoining Camp Randell St. 
dium in Madison. Vet wives suspect that 
getting water from outside central tapsis 
going to be a cold chore in winter. 

e Overflow: Although most od 
leges, large and small, are planning add: 
tional dormitories, red-tape, labor cost, 
and the. difficulty of getting materia 
have kept such programs in the blue 
print stage. Meanwhile, many college 
are turning students away. Curtailed er 
rollment figures this fall include: Baylor 
University, 200; Oregon State, 400; Cal- 
fornia Agricultural College, 300. Ohio 
State, which is giving preference to Ohio 
applicants, has been getting 750 inquire 
daily, some of them requesting admission 


in. sgotem ber 1946. Washington State 
_estimates that it will not be able to reg 


ister all applicants for three years. 
Colgate and Williams, strictly masct 
line institutions, have ruled that veterans 
wives may enroll in classes, and co-ed 
cational Marietta in Ohio is allowing 
them to sign up for six class credits! 
semester, with no tuition. But Dartmouth 
views the influx of college wives as! 
threat to its traditional masculinity. Ib 
alumni magazine laments that since tw 


-dormitories have been marked for, ma 


ried students, undergraduates are putting 
on ties and wearing sports coats to 
Throughout the nation the consenss 
among studious veterans is that, althougt 
calculus and teething don’t jibe in a 
room billet, a co-ed wife is a campus # 
set—especially if she can cook. 
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ate FROM PLANT TO PIECRUST... codon mawel of gas chemillly 


any colleges 


Durtailed en 
lude: Baylor 
e, 400; Cal e 
- 800. Ohio The operating subsidiaries of 
750 j a Air Reduction Company, Inc., Thanks to hydrogen gas and modern chemistry, American housewives now 
in are: 
er a AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY make pastry better and more economically than their grandmothers could. For 
ington MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


Industrial Gases, Welding and hydrogen converts cottonseed oil and edible vegetable oils into popular-priced 


sg - Cutting Equipment 

ictly masct- ° : - . _ 

hat veterals WATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION kitchen shortenings. It gives them body and stability so they stay fresh 
and 


Calcium Carbide 


is allowing " longer . . . do not quickly turn stale or rancid. 
ss_credits 4 PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED oct os 
t Dartmouth Carbonic Gas and “Dry-Ice” This process is one of innumerable operations that link Air Reduction to 
wives as 4 ° 
sculinity. Its : THE OWIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. many basic activities of American life. Gases for welding and sign lighting 
at since two Medical Gases—Anesthesia ' 
ee Apparatus—Hospital Equipment .-. equipment for high altitude flying and underwater cutting . . . with these 
J ° 
ape OPA A AONE OO. WE. and many other related products, Air Reduction serves the progress of America. 
1e os Are Welding Equipment 
at, thougt e 


ibe be < a ; AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 
c nt i = m 
ke ‘ae Anco) AIR REDUCTION 


afc 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Vuhlen Derenad 


Listen to music inspired by the beauty and grandeur of the turbulent city 
of tall towers and myriad lights! Listen . . . and hear the music of George 
Gershwin, Louis Alter, Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern and many other great 
popular composers . . . troubadours of Manhattan, singing to the heart of all 
America! The best of popular music, old and new, can be heard everywhere 
on the Wurlitzer Juke Box. In your home you will enjoy playing this music on 
the Wurlitzer Spinette, a piano distinguished for modern design as well as rich 
and resonant tone. Wurlitzer has completed its war work and its factories at 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. and De Kalb, Ill., are returning to peacetime production. 
The music of Wurlitzer pianos, electronic or- ; A great new line of juke boxes, pianos, electronic organs, accordions, etc. has 
gans, accordions, and juke boxes is heard been perfected by Wurlitzer research and production engineers. These instru- 
"round the world.” Wurlitzer is America’s 


largest manufacturer of pianos all produced ments will offer more in beauty, performance and value than ever before. 
under one name .. . also America’s largest The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
manufacturer of accordions and juke boxes. 
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One of a Series on “Music from the Heart of America” 
— Awarded with Star, De Kalb Division, 
g Awarded with Stars, No. Tonawanda Division 


WURLIIZER 


THE NAME THAT MEANS Wasi 1) MILLIONS 
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Amprosound -@ \\ 
"Premier 10° (ie 


Mills, left, and Radford, right, two of 
Britain's “few to whom so many... .” 


Yanks—British Version 


With “Johnny in the Clouds,” England . 
has made the first postwar film tribute 
to the combined operations of English 
and American fliers during the early, 
stark days of the air war in Europe. It 
is a long, muted, often slow story of an 
English airfield from 1940 until near the 
end of the war. RAF and American 
Eighth Air Force fliers based there 
leaned to understand and respect each 
other, relaxed at the nearby inn, The ~ 
Golden Lion, and went with undramatic 


heroism to sudden and_ unspectacular 


death. 
Rosamund John as the manager of the A new 16 mm. sound Sreeney om 


inn, Michael Redgrave .as the British flier i ic i 
who leaves her a widow with a baby son, bodying oy basic anpreneneees 


and John Mills as the war-battered friend derived from wartime experience AL g 
of the family, give excellent restrained ) 


ances with unfailing good taste. War is a hard teacher—but a good one! Ampro 
D = “Monte Raggedy Bsc made good projectors before Pearl Harbor, but 
leano, suffer from being typed, but to- the war taught us how to make better ones. The 


gether they make a reasonably recog- new Amprosound “Premier 10” is dramatic 


= amen een the thei proof of this fact. For here is a machine 


a bitter tale to tell—of the unre- with numerous important refinements and 
eating strain and horror of war re- 
lieved only by the small personal oAses of 2 ot : . , ; 
comradeship and love. And it tells this projection efficiency. It is now available in 


tale with a dignity that almost raises it restricted quantities for civilian use. For the com- 
to * rank of a message. plete story of this new projector, write today for 

pas special folder on the Amprosound “Premier 10.” 
Two Dollies for Daddy / 


erica” Ina dim and dewy-eyed fashion, “The 


Dolly Sisters” bears a fleeting resem- 
blance to the life and gay times of the tit- 

a Division ular sister act. But for the most part, Rosie 
and Jenny Dolly® are indistinguishable 4 
from run-of-the-mill musical heroines. 

The Hungarian twins, Roszicka and _ |- 


Janes Deutsch, were youngsters when 


improvements that reaches. new high levels of 








Nea Dolly retired in 1982 to marry Irvin 


a j + einese - ; : * 
a micdde in Gath ee nena Jamey AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 © A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary _ 





Luckily, English is now the first lan- 
guage of the world. Formerly, tourists 
picked up “French Self-Taught” on the 
way to the pier and had a 14-day cross- 
ing to memorize such phrases as “How 
much?” and “What is there to do in 
this town?” Now, you leave New York 
in a Lockheed Constellation and reach 
Europe in 11 hours or Asia in 20. Scant 
time for study but even the fakirs fake 
in English nowadays, 


Seven airlines are now putting Wright 
Cyclone-powered Constellations on 
world routes. This transport, on its first 
public flight, breezed from Los Angeles 
to Washington in 6 hours, 58 minutes. 
An engineer aboard swears such record 
speed really saves cash. He lost $18 at 
poker en route but says a slide rule 
proves the loss would have dragged out 
to $63 on a smaller plane and $217 via 
surface means, 


That record was a non-stop flight. 
Regular transcontinental Constellation 
schedules, with descents and climbs to 
make two or three stops, will be about 
ten hours. You can leave Manhattan at 
noon, however, and arrive in San Fran- 
cisco at 7:00 P.M., due to picking up 
three time zones. Time zones work 
against you coming East, but this an- 
cient planet spins with a motion that 
usually sets up helping westerly winds, 


so most eastbound flights are faster in 
true air speed. 

Describing Constellation flight, to a 
man who hasn’t flown, is like explain- 
ing to a fog-bound Londoner how you 
can see 200 miles in Arizona’s clear air 
on a dull day. For this is the plane that 
changed the Air Age from fantasy to 
fact. It cruises at 300 miles per hour 
with 55 passengers. It has luxury, in 


food and comfort. It sails high above 
ground storms. With all its perform- 


ance, it is economical. 





In the Constellation, you'll fly world 
routes long predicted. From Eastern 
cities, you can roll down to Rio in 
about 20 hours. You could paste a 
Raffles Hotel sticker to your luggage 
in Singapore 48 hours after leaving 
New York. Or cross the Orient to sam- 
ple a twenty-boy curry while still feel- 
ing the arrak of Iraq. 

It’sa mighty plane, this Constellation. 
That’s why seven lines, to date, have 
picked it as their choice of a world 
traveler. And seven lines power these 
planes with Wright Cyclones, the en- 


gines designed specifically for low-cost 


travel in the Air Age. 


You take the trouble out of travel when yee go by air 
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Weight Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, New Jersey 
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they emigrated to the land of the Ha 
merstein and the home of the Ziegfeld. 
they were only 17 when they made theiy 
first professional appearance billed as th 
Dolly Sisters. Two years later Rosie 
Jenny were in the “Follies of 1911” ang 
in the money. A tour of the Continent jg 
the 1920s established them as the inte. 
national glamour girls of that better day 
when there were millionaires and duke 
for the asking, and a show girl didny 
have to ask first. 

Certainly the occupational, maritd 
and social adventures of the Dolly 
at home and abroad could have suppli 
a wealth of material for a period musieg 
The authors of “The Dolly Sisters” hg 
row just enough of this to give you th 
idea, and throw the rest out in favor of 
tired and tiresome repetition of the olde 
back-stage formula on record. 

George Jessel, making his bow as a 
Hollywood producer, has better luck with 
the other aspects of his production. Betty 


Grable and June Haver, reasonably re.’ 


sembling twins, but blond, sing and dance: 
nicely as Jenny and Rosie, who happenej 
to be brunette. John Payne and Frank 
Latimore are well cast as the princi 


. males. The nostalgic content is 100-proof 


and the song hits of a few decades ago’ 
still make for easy humming. Sharing! 
liebestraum honors are a new Gordor 


’ Monaco tune, “I Can’t Begin to Tell 


You,” and the old “I’m Always Chasing 


Rainbows,” which is Chopin’s earliest un- 


premeditated collaboration with Tin Pan 
Alley. (THE Dotty Sisters. Twentieth 


Century-Fox. Technicolor. Irving Cum-' 


mings, director. George Jessel, producer.) 


_ Neither the Dollys, nor the ’20s, were 


quite like this—Grable and Haver 
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e’s heat even at 20 below . . . and Trane engineers know 

Bow to extract it. Your home can be made warm and comfort- 
able with as little as 5° of heat taken from the cold air. 
. Heating homes with blizzards is not the purpose of Trane. 
equipment — this merely serves to illustrate why Trane can 
ido your everyday heating job so easily and economically. 
ittle wonder that the streamlined Trane Convector-radiator 
7=successor to thé cast iron’ radiator—has proved so 






Heat Transfer is Trane’s business, along with: heating, 
g and air handling. The Trane Convector-radiator is 


Trane for instance developed a special heat transfer device 


a 


that enables planes to fly seven miles high . . . another keeps 


y ice off the wings of fighting planes. 


TO HEAT YOUR HOME? 











po ae a 


Solving such problems, performing miracles is every day 
work for Trane. So keep your eye on Trane for better 
heating, cooling and air handling, for comfort or indus- 
trial processing. 
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From Boston Herald Oct. 1856 


We were cighty-nine 
LAST MONTH .. 


... but you folks kept us too 
busy to hold a celebration, And 
on that subject its) more im- 
portant than ever that you 
make room reservations well in 
advance. We are making an 
earnest effort to prevent the 
disappointment of our patrons, 
Please continue to cooperate— 
and be sure to cancel reserva- 
tions if a trip is called off or 
postponed. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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RADIO 
Elmer’s Back 


Elmer Davis, the white-thatched ex- 
Rhodes scholar who rode out the war at 
the head of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, announced last week that he would 
return to radio on Dec. 2. It will be a 
notable homecoming. 

Davis, who relaxes by reading Horace 
in the original Latin, is neither a trained 
radio commentator nor a_ professional 
bureau chief, but the war made him both. 
In 1914, he went to work on The New 
York Times as a reporter. His quiet con- 
scientiousness prompted his famous and 
finicky managing editor, the late Carr 
Van Anda, to remark that Davis was so 
competent he never had to pay any at- 
tention to him. After ten years on The 
Times, during which he became an edi- 














_ torial writer, Davis switched to free- 


lancing and what looked like an easy 
life of relative anonymity. 

But in August 1939 he got an urgent 
phone call from Paul White, director of 
news for CBS. H. V. Kaltenborn, CBS’s 
top newsman,® was in Europe. Would 
Davis do a domestic commentary to help 
fill in on the news of the fast-gathering 
war clouds? It was a gambler’s choice for 
White. When Davis tried radio in 1933, 
he was only tolerated. Experts considered 
his crackling, scratchy Indiana speech 
woefully unmicrophonic. Nonetheless, a 
year after his second attempt, Davis’s 
five-a-week show topped those of most 
other news commentators, with a regular 
nightly audience estimated at 12,000,000. 

One Head, One Voice: Then, Davis 
inadvertently turned a customarily ana- 
lytic broadcast into one of national sig- 
nificance. At the time, there was mount- 
ing dissatisfaction over Washington’s 
apparent lack of authority in circulating 
war information. On March 2, 1942, 
Davis suggested that the best solution 
was one central agency established “un- 
der one head with real power.” In the 
next issue of The New Yorker magazine, 
E. B. White in a Talk of the Town item 
nominated Davis as that “one head.” 

With rhythmic impetus, businessmen, 
women editors, and the more articulate 
members of café society began beating 
the Davis drum. Telegrams arrived by the 
basketful in ‘Washington. Meanwhile, the 
bewildered commentator stuck to his 
microphone. But a later report told of the 
White House result. President Roosevelt, 
his adviser Harry Hopkins, and Samuel I 
Rosenman were discussing the then- 
accepted need for a single information 
authority. “What about that radio com- 
mentator?” President Roosevelt asked. 
“You mean Raymond Gram Swing?” Hop- 
kins said. “No,” Mr. Roosevelt answered, 
“I mean that fellow with the funny voice, 
Elmer Something.” In June, Davis went 
to Washington. 

Davis comes back to radio, not via CBS 





*Kaltenborn m=]! NBC in March 1940. 
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THE SANDWICH SPREAD OF THE NATION 
Branded with the devil...but fit for the gods! 
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put via the American Broadcasting Co. 
(Tuesday, Wednesday, 8:15-8:30 p.m., 
EST; Sunday 3-3:15 p.m., EST). There 
he can have the full fifteen-minute sched- 
ule which CBS was unable to clear. 
Otherwise, Davis’s show will be little 
changed, though his stint with the OWI 
has increased his radio salary. He is now 
down for a minimum of $3,500 a week. 
He used to get $1,000. 


Whimsy, Syndicated 

Happy the Humbug is age six goin 
on come He has the head and neck of : 
giraffe, the. body of a turtle, and the tail 
of a monkey. Understandably, Happy is 
an orphan. His friends, however, are 
legion—the whole Laughing Stock of 
animals inhabiting Happy’s special for- 
est. Foremost among them are his best 
friend, Hunkey the Monkey, who wears 
shiny serge pants, and Happy’s chief ad- 
visor, the Pink Elephant, wks when frus- 
trated cries edible strawberry tears. 

These three creatures materialized into 
thin air this week, 
via the National 
Broadcasting Co. 
Radio - Recording 
Division. Support- 
ing them are such 


incamations as the 


who leads Happy 
quite a chase. The 
story of Happy the 
bug, as con- 
cocted by Steve 
Carlin, script head 
of Radio-Recording, is a moralized fan- 
tasy for children, but its vfp-to-minute 
whimsy provokes many an adult chuckle. 
Show on a Platter: Like all the 
shows turned out by Radio-Recording, 
but unlike any live programs, Happy is 
a finished product months before being 
offered for sale. Radio-Recording, a little- 
publicized department of NBC, sells its 
product by the same rule of thumb as a 
newspaper syndieate. A permanent staff 
of six writers and five directors, with 
actors drawn-from the best in Radio 


mes a week from at least 23 stations in 
the United States and Canada. 
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"Both makes are good, John. 


But better buy 
Acmes. 

Their dealer 
really gives 
service !* 


SO JOHN 


BUYS ACES! 


- 







_— big order could easily have gone the‘other way. Both makes were 

obviously good—each offered features John liked. His friendly advisor 
agreed ... then made one comment on service that scuttled the best selling , 
efforts of Acme’s competitor . .. and Acme gets the business! To John, and 
to every other buyer of a mechanical product, the assurance of prompt, de- 
pendable service-after-the-sale is the most cogent of reasons for preferring 


one product over another. 


@ Manufacturers of “service” products 
know that, in any community, their success 
depends heavily on efficient local service. 
They do their utmost to help dealers pro- 
vide it. Organized training programs cover 
the most adyanced service procédures, and 
constantly emphasize the importance of using 
the proper tools for every service operation. 

When it comes to the task of actually 
getting such tools into the hands of service 
mechanics from coast to coast, many of 









America’s mast successful manufacturers 
simply call in Snap-on ... place the entire 
responsibility with the one organization 
that can handle the job swiftly, wastelessly 
and effectively. Snap-on field men visit ser 
vice establishments everywhere — call on 


‘the mechanics servicing your products in 


the shops — display and demonstrate tools 
recommended by you—take the orders and 
deliver the tools. Manufacturers interested 
in better service are invited to write Snap-on. 


SHAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8072-K 28TH AVE., KENOSHA, Wi3, 


SERVING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE WITH TOOLS FOR BETTER SERVICE 
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YOUR TEETH DESERVE! 


its longer polishing action| 








@ Millions embarrassed by smaudoc! 
teeth (from smoking or other surface 
discoloratigns) have only their denti- 
frice to blame. 

They brush faithfully. But their 
dentifrice foams up, disintegrates—its 
polishing action all too quickly gonc. 

So change today to denser, heavicr 
Iodent No. 2 made by a Dentist. It 
contains millions of tiny particles scien- 
tifically treated to safely polish teeth up 
to twice as long. They do not dissolve 
—but get finer, tinier as you brush. 
It’s the way a jeweler polishes jewelry. 

You'll be amazed what it does for 
the sparkle of your teeth. ‘Try it’ 
starting today! Tooth Paste or Powder. 


IODENT 


For millions with teeth 
easy to bryten—espe- 
cially children— 


Iodent No. 1 


————————————————————— 


WEAK ARCH 
















MILLIONS OWE RELIEF TO DR. SCHOLL’S 
SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 


Rheumatic -like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 


Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 






If you suffer from weak or fallen arches, | 


you cannot hope for relief until strain of 
the muscles and ligaments causing your 
pain, is removed. You need Dr. Scholl’s 
Arch Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief from this distressing foot ailment. 


This famous foot authority’s scientifically designed 
Arch Supports are thin, light, flexible, adjustable. 
Fitinany shoelikean insole, Dr. Scholl's Arch 
Supports feelas ifthey were molded to yout 
feet. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Department 
and Surgical Supply Stores. These A 
dealers test your stockinged feet 

‘or arc 












booklet on 
Care of the Feet, 

NC. pt. 
Chicago, IIL 
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New Testament Teacher 


Out of its slums where the later immi- 
grants cluster, has come the “Boston 
School” of painting. One of the youngest, 
most talented members last week had his 
first one-man show—at the Niveau Gal- 
lery, New York. He is 22-year-old David 
Aronson who, at his best, turns out deeply 
felt, magnificently painted, and highly 
controversial religious pictures. 

Aronson comes from an orthodox Jew- 
ish family; his father is an inspector of 
kosher meat. Born in Lithuania, he recalls 
that the family of four children lived in 
one room, and that Jews were stoned 
when they walked on the strect. The fam- 
ily arrived in Boston when David was 7. 

As an artist Aronson is a product .of 
the teaching of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, whose high school classes he 
attended after he forsook the Hebrew 
Teachers’ College- at 14. He _ later 
went through the Museum School on a 
scholarship and teaches there now. The 
school’s head, Karl Zerbe, helped ar- 
range his first show. 

For painting which is individual, Aron- 
son’s work indicates an amazing number 
of influences. These include the spiritual- 


ity and elongated forms of El Greco, the ° 


satiric quality of Rouault, the distortion 
of Rouault and Soutine, and the macabre 
detail of Ivan Le Lorraine Albright 
(Newsweek, Nov. 5). 

Aronson has a great love of detail and 
of surface. His favorite tool is a razor 
blade, used for painting, glazing, and 
scraning. His medium is encaustic, a 
combination of hot wax and ground pig- 
ment, mixed on a hot plate. He scrapes 
it, burnishes it, paints over it, and scranes 
it again until he achieves an enamel-like 
surface. Sometimes the colors show 
through and this fact, combined with his 
fondness for weird, bilious yellows, 
browns, and greens, contributes to the 
strangeness of his painting. 

Stranger still is Aronson’s choice of 
New Testament subjects. He explains: “I 
went into the New Testament myself. 
I saw wonderful teachmg in it. It makes 
no difference whether you paint the Old 
or New Testament. It’s how they’re 
interpreted.” 

Christ or Cartoon? The thirteen 
paintings on show are uneven in quality 
but the best are the biggest: the 7-foot- 
wide, 18-inch-high “Last Supper” and the 
8-foot by 28-inch “Resurrection.” Aron- 
son spent a year and a half on each of 
them. In the “Resurrection,” a youthful 
Christ, garlanded with flowers, lies in his 
coffin, while nine angels hover over it, 
one playing a violin. 

More grotesque is “The Last Supper,” 
an intricate composition of the heads 
and wraithlike hands of Christ and the 
twelve disciples. With this picture Aron- 
son won both jury and popular first prizes 
at the members’ show of the Boston In- 


-nardo’s relentless ‘caricatures’.” 

























































































































































































Aronson’s angels, coffin,.and Christ 

















stitute of Modern Art last year, awards 
which stirred a minor tempest. ? 
Dowagers muttered: “Sacrilegious. 
Lawrence Dame of The Boston Hera 
exploded: “This oil is an abomination 0 
cartoon portraiture . . . [It] might make a 
footboard for the devil’s bed.” But Doro- 
thy Adlow of The Christian Science 
Monitor wrote: “The young artist has 
put himself into the lineage of Grine 
wald, Bosch, Breughel, and Barlach, has. 
aligned himself with the tradition of Le 
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100 Proof 
LIQUEUR 
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in fruit cake, pud- 
dings, mincemeat 
and frozen desserts. 





SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 


Egg Nog, Manhattans, Old Fashioneds and Highballs 
take on new meaning when made with 100 proof Southern 
Comfort. To partake of their deliciousness is a long 
remembered occasion. Let us send the brochure ‘‘ A Legend 
That Is Now a Reality.” Contains more than thirty 
intriguing recipes. No sugar is needed. For holiday comfort 
serve Southern Comfort. 


Theres Only Oe 





SOUTHERN COMFORT 


Jigger Southern Comfort. 
1 whole egg. 5 ounces milk. 
Shake well and pour into 
10-ounce glass. Grate nut- 
meg on top. 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Old Fashioned 


digger Southern Comfort. 
Dash bitters—2 cubes ice. 
Dash syphon. Garnish with 
cherry, twist of lemon peel, 
elice of orange. No sugar. 
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Provide for Future 
Capital Requirements Now 


Business foresight looks at and beyond the post- 
war period when active industry seeks to catch up 
with accumulated demand—and makes provision 
for adequate low-cost capital for the long range 


future. 


Immediately after the last war new capital was 
expensive. Today it is not. Security markets are 
favorable and money is cheap. This combination 
of circumstances, so advantageous for capital 
financing, will not last indefinitely. 


The best time to finance is when market condi- 
tions are favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short, when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE’ 
OPENS DECEMBER 10th 


At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and 
pools, or fish in the nearby Gulf 
Stream, At night, you'll dance and be 
entertained in an exquisite tropical 
setting. You'll relax in luxurious ac- 
commodations. For 32-page illustrated 
book, phone or write The Boca Raton, 
11 West 42nd St.. N. Y. C.; 77 West 
Washington St., Chicago; Investment 
Building, Washington D. C. or: 


THE BOCA RATON 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Paim Beach and Miami) 


GORDON B. ANDERSON, Vice President 





My diagnosis for enjoyment! 


Pipefuls of amazingly mild 


and flavorful 


Country Doctor 
Pipe lixtare 





ECONOMY-LUXURY 


Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 








TRY IT TODAY 
doesn’t have it—write Philip Morris 
inc., Dept.B1,09 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 











s : Associated Press 
Hayes with General Franco 


Franco and the Professor 


In March 1942, President Roosevelt 
appointed Carlton J. H. Hayes, Seth Low 
professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, as Ambassador to Spain. Until he 
resigned in early 1945, Hayes was within 
spark range of the Spanish political pow- 
der keg. His new book, “Wartime Mis- 
sion in Spain,” shows his ambassadorship 
was at best a difficult and bitter job. 

American policy in 1942, according to 
Hayes, was to keep Spain neutral, to er- 
courage Generdlissimo Franco to resist 


‘ Axis threats, and to-obtain economic or 


military facilities needed by the Allies. 
Hayes describes the weapons used by his 
mission to achieve these war aims: (1) 
factual ‘propaganda; (2) assurance that 
the United Nations would inevitably win, 
and (3) economic measures ia 
preemptive buying of crucial material 
the threat. to stop petroleum shipments 
unless Spain agreed to halt wolfram sales 
to Germany. 

Although the Spanish Government 
gave Hayes plenty of trouble between 
1942 and 1944, the American require 
ments were met in principle by D Day, 
1944. The success of this policy was un- 
deniably due to Hayes and an able em- 
bassy staff of persuaders—plus, of course, 
the effect of Allied victories. Hayes glosses 
over the strong-arm methods used in 


. Spain, by the United States Commercial 


Co. and its British counterpart—a story 
still to be told. : 

Attacked as pro-Franco, undemocratic, 
and clerical, Hayes defends himself as 
none of these. He labels Franco's polic) 
as pure self-interest and marks Spains 
switch to a pro-Allied neutrality at pre 
cisely the point where that interest over 
balanced in Allied favor. 

“Wartime Mission in Spain” is verbos, 
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even pompous, laced with detail which 
should have been reserved for a Hayes 
fymily album. Although it tells little the 
gublic does not already know or guess 
‘bout American-Spanish policy, by in- 
direction it does tell. a lot about the 


. . z 3 hee : ~ 
gthor. (WARTIME Mission IN Spain. By : 
| Garlton J. H. Hayes. 318 pages. Mac- WEL 
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Smith Nobody Knows 


don’t know me; you never knew my 
. . . I don’t blame artyone for not be- 
igving my history. If I had not experienced 
wat I have, I could not have believed it 


} 

"With those prophetic words Joseph’ ; | 
pith, the Mormon prophet, 101 years ; | JN re 
99 flung’a challenge to his future biog- =| Ty | 
faphers. It was a challenge which more . | oo : 
than 60 biographers took up in the next 
century, with amazing results. For Smith’s 
history even now is as hard to believe as 
he said it was. 

Many strange legends emerged from 
the American frontier of the nineteenth 
sor century. But none was stranger than those 
Roosevelt a Which centered around the Vermont farm 


Seth Low fal sy ge induced countless people to 





nbia Uni ieve that he had found the very word 
’ Until he fag. of God etched on tablets of gold dug 
vas within (ag 0m the stony soil of Palmyra, N. Y. } 


tical pow. All, or almost all, the legends and facts 
time Mis fay have now been gathered after painstaking 
ssadorship fgg search by Fawn M. Brodie and set down 
er job. in“No Man Knows My History: The Life 
cording to of Joseph Smith.” Now 30 years old, Mrs. 





' 2 Brodie, a native of Ogden, Utah, began : 
: ri is: to work on her book in 1936 and has-been ie eens 
snomic or fy tit almost steadily since she received an oe SRN 1 NEN | 
he Allies. a Alfred A. Knopf fellowship in biography ee « ctery apy St 
sed by his fay @ 1943. The result is a definitive biog- . engineering developments 
rims: (1) fg "Phy in the finest sense of the word and have since immeasurably 
ance that (gf * readable a study of American folklore extended the science of 
tably win, fp “has come along in a long time. bridge-building. .. . Like 
including (Joseph Smith was more than just a bridges, Carling’s Ale was 
terial man. To a million members of the Church ~ good a century ago, but it’s 


shipments i % Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints he better than ever today! 
fram sales fm aS, and is, a prophet of “greater stature 
than Moses.” To others he was a lecherous 
vernment ff "aud who waxed rich from a “religion” 
between fae of his om invention. To still oe 
. require- f™ Was a last-century prototype of Hitler. 
y Di! Day, He was all of these things. One would 
y was Ul have to be devoid of skepticism to believe 
able em- {qm his fantastic tale of the inspired discovery 





f course, i of the golden plates. But once he had ince 1840 ~ 
* glosses fm %ld” a credulous people on the sanctity oi 
used in fm o% his discovery he became a -great re- . 


mercial { ligious leader in spite of all the scandals 

t—a story fm @ which he was involved. 

- The Mythmaker: Woefully poor and | 
mocratic, i Woefully ignorant, Smith rose a his 

imself as tions. He was able, in a measure, to 


o's policy # live down his reputation (deserved, ac- 
s Spain's # cording to the Sassanantatient of Mrs. Al K rf 
y at pre M Brodie’s book) as a faker who mulcted : d 5 


rest over: HM Many an unsuspecting convert. Nobody 








wer saw his golden plates, at least not 
; verbose, hoag enough to decipher their purported | — 
aie Mevelyphics roe merate, SREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA © CLEVELAND, ONIO j 
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Using a number of different.types of 
plug-in tubes in numerous combina- 
tions, Beltone can fit practically any 
type of deafness from mild to severe. 
Beltone especially invites hard-to- 
fit cases. 

As your hearing changes, your 
Beltone dealer can change the tubes 
in your instrument to compensate — 
. while you wait! It is not necessary to 
buy a new instrument. Convenient, 


economical | ~ 
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L Neat- 
ARISTOCRAT 
GRAPEFRUIT 


TREE RIPENED—SEEDLESS 
SHIPPED SAME DAY THEY ARE PICKED 
A delicious table treat that will say: “Merry Christmas” 
for you throughout the entire Holiday Season . . . and 
will be rentembered well into the New Year. 
The Pink Meat “ARISTOCRAT” is the ideol gift for fam- 
ily, friends .and business associates . . . also for your 
home. Price $6.50 per Pack 
A FULL BUSHEL, (approximately 55 ths.) with Christmas 
wrapping, SHIPPED PREPAID te any address within the U. 8. 
(MPORTANT! 
Ploce your order NOW to insure delivery for Christmas. 
(We cannet assure delivery of Gift orders received after Dec. 15) 
TO ORDER: Simply enclose check or Money Order 
with cards.bearing your Greetings, and indicate od- 
dress to which each “ARISTOCRAT” Gift Pack is to be 
shipped. Mail all orders MAX STENZLER 
1814 Transit Tower 
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MAX S NZLER 
1814 Transit Tower n Antonio (5) Texas 

Enclosed find Check () Order [1] in amount of 
$. ane od ship Express prepaid 
ww... ARISTOCRAT PACK(S) to 

Nome - 

Street . a. anne erg 
RE ee UF Rp iiins .. (1 am enclosing card) 









FI RST year —saved $600 in ship- 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't S; 1°, 3/4", 1/2”. For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 

tices, pin this to business 
etterhead, with your name. 


MARSE STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
60 Marsh Building 


\ Belleville, Ill, U.S. A. 
. 4 = 






















GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 






.Here’s streamlined shaving. ..smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance —t assure :you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 

from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 

soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to casier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
BURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC. CONM. 
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translated into the Book of Mormon, 

Joseph Smith built up a great following 
of faithful souls, but wherever he went 
he stirred up storms. His new religion 
battened on publicity—and was nearly 
wrecked by it. Smith continually met 
sneers and abuse, and often physical vio. 
lence in a violent frontier age. In New 
York, in Ohio, at Independence, Mo., and 
in the great community he built around 
his temple at Nauvoo, IIl., he and his 
followers had always to fight for their 
ideas, their ideals, and their rights. 

Brutally and bloodily the Mormons 
were driven from Missouri, and later 
from Illinois. Smith himself, with his 
brother Hyrum, was murdered in jail by 
a mob. The great wonder is that this 
“mythmaker of prodigious talents” lasted 
as long as he did. For he violated almost 
every canon of nineteenth-century eco- 
nomics, religion, and. morals. ; 

Man Against Tradition: As he de- 
veloped from poor, ignorant, scheming 
farm boy to a lieutenant, general (an 
Illinois commission), Joseph Smith took 
on many aspects. He was, or might have 
been, “not only a prophet, but a po- 
litical menace—a dictator complete with 
army, propaganda ministry, and secret 
police who created an authoritarian do- 
minion on the American frontier.” 

’ As Mrs. Brodie points out; however, “it 
is easy to match his unscientific racial 
theories, his autocratic organization, and 
his boundless ambitions with the theories, 
organizations, and ambitions of modem . 
dictators. But to be content with draw- 
ing such parallels is to reject history for 
yellow journalism.” 

Smith went against most American 
traditions. He did not countenance the 

separation of church and state. He did 
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hold private propérty in sacred es- 
io. pe i he did not. consider the mar- 
riage code inviolable. He cared nothing 
for a free press—when the press was 
against him. Yet, he was “purely a Yankee 
product . . . The cornerstone of his meta- 
physics was that virile concept which 

aded the whole American spirit and 
which was indeed the noblest ideal of 
Jesus and Buddha, that man is capable of 
eternal progress toward perfection.” 

A handsome and sensuous man, Smith 
towered over his followers. Men and 
women liked him. Some were willing to 
die for him, and many did. He had the 
magnetic personality necessary for alldem- 
agogues and all great leaders. His voice 


rang with conviction, and when he said: - 


“Thus saith the Lord”—whether it was to 
wife a virgin or build a new temple—many 
believed they had heard the voice of God. 

“The rare quality of his genius was due 
not to his reason but to. his imagination,” 
Mrs. Brodie says. “And after a hundred 
years the myths he created are still an 
energizing force in the lives of a million 
followers. The moving power of Mor- 
monism was a fable—one that few con- 
verts stopped to question, for its mean- 
ing seemed profound and its inspiration 
was contagious.” ‘ 

Josep=h Smith, who dug a new religion 
out of the ground, who had, in his 39 
years of tumultuous life, at least 49 wives 
ranging in age from 15 to 59, who once 
ran for President and dreamed of ruling 
an empire, was a great American figure. 
Mrs. Brodie tells the strange and exciting 
story of this man and his associates with 
sympathy and skill. (No Man Knows My 
History: THE LirE OF JOsEPH SMITH, 
TH MorMON PROPHET. By Fawn M. 
Brodie. 495 pages. Knopf. $4.) 
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Victory. Vacation. ee 


te ferests evergreen... 


a 


mountains ever white... 


the Pacifie ever blue 


A great vacation adventure awaits you. Here is a beckoning 
wonderland, cool, green, beautiful. You may fish mountain 
‘streams and lakes, take a packtrain trip along skyline trails, 
golf on evergreen fairways, drive forest-canopied highways, 
play and relax along the blue Pacific. 
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Oregon State Highway Oommissicn 

Travel Dept. Room 522, Salem, Oregon 
Please send me your free illustrated 
booklet on Oregon ia 























Bells in the night 


One of the familiar nighttime landmarks 
of downtown Chicago is the illuminated spire 
of the First Methodist Church. Its cross, 568 
feet above the street level, tops the highest 
church steeple in the world. 


Every quarter hour, night and day, its 
Deagan Carillon sounds the Westminster 
Peal as a time signal. On ordinary occasions, 
carillon music is played by the Deagan elec- 
tric player, while on special occasions bell 
music originates at the console of the cathe- 
dral organ. Both Deagan electric player and 
Westminster Peal mechanisms are operated 
by small Bodine motors. 


Bodine fractional horsepower motors are 
widely known for their accuracy, dependa- 
bility, and the large selection of standard 

» sizes, and windings that fit almost 


every need. Designers of motor-driven de- - 


vices are urged to consult Bodine engineers 
when selecting small electric motors for 
special applications. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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War-Born Idealism 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 2 


Two months ago, the point was 
made in this column that, since this 
country has emerged as a world power, 
many trained Americans will be needed 


in international service. The column in | 


which this subject was discussed was 
included in NEwswEeEx’s Battle Baby 
edition and went to the men and 
women in the armed services. 

Since the publication of that column, 
men in the armed services 
in considerable numbers 
have written in expressing 
interest in such a profession 
and asking for information 
about places where such 
training will be available. In 
every ‘case, the letters have 
been referred to some col- 
lege or university educator 


It would be absurd to 
draw the conclusion that the 
small group from whom these com- 
munications came represents the point 
of view of the vast armed forces. For 
the most part, these men were some- 
what more mature than the average. 
Most of them were officers below the 
rank “of major.. Most had spent some 
time at college. All were persons capa- 
ble of drawing broadly significant con- 
clusions from their experiences. 


A general characteristic of these 
men is that they are in no hurry to get 
remunerative jobs. The GI Bill of 
Rights gives the opportunity to look 
around awhile, to think things over 
and to prepare for a career quite un- 
like that which they left when war 
‘came. In selecting that career, they 
are eager—passionately eager—to get 
whatever guidance they can. 

Another factor in their point of view 
is their clear perception that the world 
ahead will be quite unlike that in 
which they spent their youth. They 
want to measure up to new conditions 
and new opportunities. 

War had put something serious and 
fine into them. In many cases, they 
were men who had seen the toughest 
fighting. One had gone through no 
less than four of the bloodiest landings 
in the Pacific. Another had been a pilot 
on a fighter-bomber from D Day to 
V-E Day. The war had struck at these 
men with all it had of horror and 
anguish. 

In most instances, these men: said 
they were not merely concerned in 





making money or achieving fame. 
They wanted-to do something which 
counted toward a better, a more law- 
ful and a warless world. In two or 
three instances, they had undergone 
under fire a veritable conversion. 
They suggested nothing so much as 
a classic example of the birth of a 
great resolution told by the late John 
W. Burgess who, 65 years ago, was 
the chief architect of a 
school of political science in 
Columbia University. Bur- 
gess was a soldier in the 
Union Army, fighting in Ten- 
‘nessee in 1863. For weeks 
his detachment had faced in- 
describable hardship, and 
one night he was on sentinel 
duty on the battlefield. * | 
“It was,” says Burgess in 
his“Reminiscences of an 
: American Scholar,” “a night 
of terror. It was, however, in the 
midst of this frightful experience 
that the first suggestion of my life's 
work came to me. As I strained my 
eyes to peer-into the darkness and my 
ears to perceive the first sounds of an 
approaching enemy, I found myself 
murmuring to.myself: ‘Is it not possible 
for man, a being of reason, created in 
the image -of God, to solve the prob- 
lems of his existence by the power of 
reason and without recourse to the 
destructive means of physical vio- 
lence?’ and I then registered the vow 
in heaven that if a kind Providence 
would deliver me alive from the perils 
of the existing war, I would devote my 
life to teaching men how to live by 
reason and compromise instead of by 
bloodshed and destruction.” 


Burgess achieved his resolution. .-; 
He contributed to the founding of a 
great school of jurisprudence and polit- 
ical science. It is true that the law 
he taught failed to stop war. But if 
war is to be finally stopped, it will 
be on the foundations that he helped 
to create. 

It may be added that in one of 
Burgess’s first courses a nervous, frail 
youth just out of Harvard appeared in 
the first row “with a dozen sharpened 

~ pencils hyistling from his vest pocket. 
. That boy was Theodore Roosevelt. 

There are many Burgesses coming 
back to civilian life in this country. 
They are a challenge to our ee 
both in education and in political life. 
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JOHNSON & JOHNSON, big name in first-aid equipment, increased production of supplies for our wounded after 
Shell Lubrication Engineers surveyed the plant, machine by machine, and specified improvements in lubrication. 


From One First-Aid Kit to Another 


First aid for the first-aid people: Throughout 
J&J’s big New Brunswick, New Jersey, plant— 
making urgently needed bandages, gauze, adhe- 
sives, absorbent cotton—increased production 
brought new lubrication problems... 

At the request of J & J technicians, Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineers were called in. They made a thor- 
ough survey of J&J machinery and lubrication 
methods then in use. 

Immediately the value of a complete new lubri- 
cation program became apparent to these experts. 
Shell's Lubrication Engineers studied each problem 
individually. In all, 20 different Shell Industrial 
Lubricants were specified for J&J machines. 

Results from this production “‘first-aid kit’: A 
complete lubrication program improving opera- 
tion, machine by machine .. . fewer lubricants, 


LEeaoerns In 


simplifying maintenance at J&J ... lowered lubri- 
cation cost, due to lower consumption of lubricants 
and elimination of certain costly special lubricants. 

And the big over-all result—in this plant now 
lubricated 100% by Shell—was the growth of the 
“patient’s” productive vigor. First aid in the factory 
is speeding first aid everywhere. 

Yesterday's solution is seldom good enough for 
today’s lubrication problems! At Shell’s research 
laboratories lubricants are constantly being studied 
and improved. ‘Shell Lubrication Engineers apply 
these improvements in the field. 

Do the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication? 

Make sure by calling the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer. 


InousTrary Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





So matchless value in highball or mixed drink, call for Mount Vernon 
next time. It’s a great whiskey— made milder —and new mildness 


with old-time flavor is making many new friends. One try shows why. 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 
86.8 Proof—49% Grain Neutral Spirits 


NATIONAL DISTILLER S PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NE 





